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A VERMONT CHEESE “FACTORY, aim sDylepen ond Euqvaved for thi 


Upon subsequent pages, we have quite liberally 
illustrated the internal arrangement, and the appli- 
ances c a cheese factory, and to complete the se- 
ries, we give above an engraving showing the exte- 
rior of a Vermont Factory, from a sketch by an ar- 
tist of that State. The introduction of the factory 
system into a farming neighborhood, not only quite 
changes the mechanical operations of the dairy, but 
has a marked effect socially, upon the farmers 
themselves, and their families. Under the old sys- 
tem each worked by himself, in his own way, with 
but little reference to what his neighbors were do- 
ing, and rarely comparing his results with those of 
others. The factory changes all this, and by at 
once establishing a common interest, creates a com- 
munity of thought and feeling; it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary that the neighbors should meet 
and discuss, to compare methods and ask advice ; 
it leads to reading, and a general increase of intel- 
ligence and mental activity. In those States in 
which dairying is an important branch of farming, 
there are already Associations of Dairymen, who 

~hold annual conventions, which are often attended 











by their wives and daughters. It is no disparage- 
ment to other similar gatherings, to say that we 
have never seen a gathering of farmers any where 
that seemed to be more thoroughly respectable, in- 
telligent, or manifested more interest in the mat- 
ters before them, than those we met at a meeting 
of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association. The fac- 
tory system divides the business of dairying into 
two important branches, viz: The production of 
milk, and the making of cheese, and each presents 
numerous subjects for consideration, which require 
accurate practical and scientific knowledge in dis- 
cussing them. The annual conventions, held in va- 
rious parts of the country, at which all the topics 
related to both branches of the business are thor- 
oughly discussed, have already produced excellent 
results, manifested in increased profits, and a con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of the pro- 
ducts. At these meetings the addresses and dis- 
cussions are in part by farmers and factorymen 
themselves, and in part by teachers of scientific ag- 
riculture and chemistry. But besides these annual 
conventions, there are all over the country, and of 
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ah AGriculturist, 
daily informal meetings, the discus- 
sions at have an important. influence upon 
the business of dairying.’ Such an informal dairy- 
man’s meeting is suggested in the engraving ; the 
farmers who daily supply milk to the factory, meet 
there in smail groups. On such occasions the 
talk is of the business in which all have an interest, 

and cows, feed, milk, and management ate’ dis- 
cussed, hints are given and experience told, and in 
the long run these informal meetings are‘quite as 
valuable as the larger ones; indeed, this: inter- 
course, and mutual instruction, this bringing farmi- 
ers into frequent contact, is one of the useful inci- 
dents growing out of the factory. system, and 
which extends its good influence among the farm- 

ers to matters other than the dairying. Weights 
and a balance on the right side of the account book 
are convincing arguments, and the farmer who can 
point to a heavy balance in his favor, will find his 
associates ready to learn his method of managing 
his animals. While the cheese factory is profitable 
as an industrial institution, it is at the same time 
an educational one, that is practical and useful. 
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LDR DOD IDB DODO SSeS 


“The oldest inhabitant’? does not remember a 
winter that began so favorably as the present one. 
To plow on the last day of the year, with the 
weather like that of May, while the cows are pas- 
turing on the meadows, is, for the Eastern and 
Northern States, something remarkable. Fortu- 
nately, there has been little harm done by the extra- 
ordinary mildness of the early winter ; and much of 
the spring work has been put in a very forward 
state. This is a great help ; a farmer, unless he can 
be ahead-of his work, must labor under many dis- 
advantages. Of all men, the farmer most lives for 
and works for the future. He plows and sows, 
months before he reaps. His young stock always 
appear to him as the future matured animals, and 
it is of these that he thinks, and not the young 
creature which he feeds and nurses. He must plan 
for years ahead ; when he breaks up a sod he has in 
his mind’s eye the field again in grass five or six 
years hence, and the work of all those years is to 
insure a good meadow then. No man needs to be 
more patient than he, nor to wait more cheerfully 
for good or ill, he knows not which, that may befall 
him, . And now that winter seems hardly to have 
begun, we are already anxious about the spring, 
which will be at handin a month, and planning what 
shall be done about this or that. The management of 
properly regulated farms should be planned, once for 
all. Theresliould be no changes, except those regu- 
larly recurring which arrive year by year, and which 
follow one another as orderly as the changes of the 
seasons. The great fault of American farming is 
this constant desire for change. We change our 
farms as we would change the fashion of our coats. 
We rarely think of them as homes which our chil- 
dren shall occupy after us. It is thesame with our 
stock, crops, and manner of farming. As the fashion 
comes up, or any new thing or idea is talked about, 
we cast aside, or leave the old, and take up the new, 
We do not take time to learn the value of what we 
have, or that there is good in every thing, if we 
only persevere and bring it out. We take up dairy- 
ing, for instance, trying all the popular breeds of 
cows, and leave that to take up hops, tobacco, or 
fruits. Then we go to grain-growing, and finally 
begin to think the West, or the South, or orange- 
growing in Florida, is more desirable, and try to 
sell out; in the meantime we give no heart to our 

















business, and that necessarily languishes. There 
are many exceptions, but this isthe rule. We hear 
it talked over wherever farmers gather, and read of 
it in reports of farmers’ clubs, and conventions, 

This is unprofitable. The farmer should be con- 
servative, steady, patient, persevering, and con- 
tented, if he would be a successful and happy man, 

While the whole world depends upon him for food 
and clothing, he can never. fail to have profitable 
employment, or find a market for bis crops. The 
best farmers are those who discover what. their 
farms are best fitted for, what they can do the best, 
and persevere in that—year by year becoming more 
proficient, more experienced, and more successful, 

Laden od 
Hints for Work. 

Seeds of All Kinds should be procured at once. 
Seed dealers are overrun with orders just when 
farmers want the seed to sow, and the chances are, 
that these wants can not all be supplied at a day’s 
notice. Those who buy seed at home, sometimes 
have to leave their work in the field and hunt up 
seed from their neighbors, who, having sold the 
best, have only the refuse left. Prices are always 
higher just at sowing time. The man who must 
have an article, is in the power of the seller. 

Procure Good Seed.—Fresh plump seed, free from 
seeds of weeds, should be procured, even if it costs 
much more than old and foul seed. There is no 
economy in buying poor seed, but a great loss; and 
care in selection will be well repaid. 

Feeding Stock is the most important labor of the 
winter season, and intimately related to this is 

Making Manure, which is, or should be, carefully 
considered in feeding stock, and where the quality 
of the manure-heap is carefully looked after, the 
stock will always be well and profitably fed. 

Rich Manure can only be made from rich food. 
Animals add nothing to the manure. If we feed 
straw, we get back as manure something less than 
the straw we feed, and straw alone is very poor 
manure. If we feed oil cake meal, corn meal, bran, 
and similar rich food, to mature animals, they con- 
sume the starchy and fatty portions, while much of 
the nitrogen and phosphates go into the manure 
heap along with the straw or hay eaten, which give 
the needed bulk tothe manure. The more nitrogen 
the food contains, thericher will be the manure. It 
is thus that the statement made by chemists, that the 
manure made by feeding a ton of bran, or linseed, 
or.cotton seed oil cake, is for some soils worth more 
than the food itself, can be satisfactorily explained. 

Oil Cake is the refuse of the manufacture of lin- 
seed and cotton seed oil. Many thousands of tons 
of it are made in this country yearly, but itis almost 


all exported to England, where the farmers feed it — 


to fattening animals for the sake of the manure. 
The use of this rich food is to be highly recom- 
mended, and were it properly understood and ap- 
preciated, not a ton of it would leave this country. 

Bran ana Middlings may be fed to all kinds of 
stock, All, from horses to poultry, eat these eager- 
ly, and thrive upon them. 

Corn Stalks and Straw should be cut up with a 
fodder cutter if only to be thrown into the yard, or 
used for litter. Short stalks absorb more liquid 
than long ; the manure from them is easier handled, 
and they rot more quickly. A fodder cutter run by 
a two-horse tread power, will cut 100 pounds of 
straw, or stalks, in five minutes, and the cost of the 
machine and often labor will be repaid in one season 
in the convenience of handling the short manure. 

The Manure Heap may be made in a central place 
in the yard, and the different kinds of manure 
should be wheeled out of the stables and pens, 
and mixed together in the heap. We find it pays 
to turn over the heap once or twice during the win- 
ter, mix it thoronghly, and break up all the lumps. 
This makes it fine, and fit for use early in spring. 

Manure is Wasted by exposure to washing rains, 
or by being trampled by stock in wet yards. It may 
easily lose three-fourths of its value in this way. 

Manure that has been Drawn Out during the fine 
fall weather should be evenly spread, and not left 
in heaps, otherwise the places covered are too rich, 
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and the rest of the ground does not get its share. We 
see many fields now dotted over with heaps, hauled 
out in December. Leaving them until spring, is one 
of the small leaks which help to make grcater ones. 

Watering Stock is a very important part of the 
sare needed for them at this season. Empty and 
clear the troughs of ice every afternoon, so that 
when filled in the morning there is no ice to chill 
the water. In cold weather water should not be 
drawn from the well untilit is needed for the stock. 
Covers should be provided for all outside water 
troughs to keep out snow. 

Clear away the Ice from watering places, gates, 
and al] places where cows would be in danger of 
slipping ; many a calf is lost by reason ef cows fall- 
ing upon icy places. If nothing else can be done, 
scatter upon the ice some coal-ashes, or sand, which 
will thaw in during sunshine and will freeze on 
to the surface at night, and make it rough. 

A Smoke House may be prepared and set up ready 
for use next month, when bacon and hams may be 
taken from the pickle. A store of corn cobs may 
now be saved for the smoking. A smoke house, 6 
feet square, and 8 feet high, made of double boards, 
will be sufficient to cure a large quantity of meat 
by beginning early. Finish this work, and have the 
meat packed away safely before the flies appear. 

Stone Boats.—A very seasonable work now is to 
procure some heavy plank, and make a stone boat 
for every team. One does not know how useful 
these implements are on a farm, until they are tried. 
To haul stone is only one of their many uses. 

Harness will be greatly improved by taking it 
apart, washing with soap and water, and dressing 
it with some good water-proof preservative. We 
have used the ‘‘ Tunyoap Water-tight,’’ made by 
the Tunyoap Manufacturing Co., of Boston, for 
harness as well as for the soles and upper 
leathers of boots. Itrenders the leather soft and 
impenetrable by water. 

Draining in wet swamps can be done all through 
the winter months with ease and comfort. We pro- 
vide a piank about 12-feet long, either at the side of 
the ditch or in the bottom of it, to stand upon while 
working. This keeps the feetdry. But little frost 
yenetrates swampy ground, even in the coldest 
weather, and if the surface that is partly dug is left 
loose at night, it can be broken up with ease. Con- 
tracts for ditching 2 feet deep, and 2 feet wide at 
the top, have been made for 25 cents a rod. 

Grinding Feed is profitable. Ground feed goes 
farther in use than whole grain. Where the money 
can be afforded to purchase a mill, this can be done 
with profit where 10 head of stock are kept. A 
mill that will grind 4,000 bushels before it needs re- 
pair, can be bought for $50, or less. There is a 
saving of 400 bushels in the shape of toll, and the 
time of going to mill besides. This latter will be 
about equal to the time taken up iu grinding at 
home, and there will be left the value of the 400 
bushels of grain for the $50 spent, and the mill 
can be made as good as new at a small cost. 

Young Stock.—To keep young stock growing 
through the winter, will hasten their maturity by 
half the time. A good thrifty 2-year-old that has 
had no set-back, will be equal in weight to a 4-year- 
old that has not grown during the winters. The 
cost of two years feed is saved by the expenditure 
of the little extra feed and care for two winters: 
This principle applies to all live stock. 

Over-Feeding is a waste of food, and causes a loss 
of flesh. Indigestion from repletion, stops growth, 
and gives trouble to restore health and thrift. The 
art of feeding is an important part of a farmer’s 
knowledge, and should be studied with care, and 
practised with patience and close observgtion. The 
use of weights and measures is not a waste of time 
and labor. There is much to be learned and saved 
by them. Evéry feed-box should have a one-quart 
and a two-quart scoop, and a feed measure holding 
a known quantity. A half-peck measure (4 quarts) 
is a handy size to have. 

Feed Troughs and Racks should be provided for 
yard feeding, both for grain and fodder, so that 
nothing may be trampled under foot, and wasted, 
and strong animals may not drive off or annoy the 





weaker ones. We can easily contrive so that the 
animals of all kinds must do precisely as we wish. 

Separate Yards for feeding may be made by putting 
up a few panels of portable, or other fence, across 
the main yards. A few strands of fence wire, 
stretched from one side to the other, make a good 
division, and the snow does not drift against it. 

Smutty Corn —The wet weather of the past sum- 
mer has caused much smut to grow in the corn. 
This fungus is poisonous to animals, and doubtless 
is the cause of much unexplained trouble. The 
smutty stalks should have been laid on one side in 
the field; but if not done, throw out now and 
burn, The dust of the emut is its seed, and, if 
permitted. to»escape, will perpetuate the pest. 

Cows.—Préserve strict cleanliness in the cows’ 
stables. Dry cows may be fed moderately,to keep 
them in fair condition only. Heavy milkers, when 
near the time of coming in, need judicious treat- 
ment, so as not to unduly stimulate the secretion 
of milk. Milking cows should be kept warm. If 
the udders, or teats, become foul, they should he 
washed with warm—but not hot—water, and wiped 
perfectly dry’at once. To wash the teats, and leave 
them to dry, will cause cracks ; the same effect will 
occur if the teats are wetted with milk and left to 
dry. -The teats should: be kept dry while milking, 
if one would avoid cracks and sores. 

Ewes and Lambs.—Light feeding of grain is pref- 
erable for ewes at this season. Too much corn 
meal will be positively injurious. Half a pint of 
corn a day will be sufficient, alternated with a pint 
of wheat, bran, or whole'rye. A mixture of one 
quart of salt, and one ounce of sulphur, placed ina 
box where the sheep can always reach it, will be 
beneficial. Early lambs with their dams should 
have warm pens in sheltered parts of the stables 
during the coldest weather. Such pens are very 
useful for ewes that reject their lambs. 

Young Lambs are troubled with few complaints ; 
the chief of these is céstiveness, which may easily 
be remedied by giving a teaspoonful of castor oil. 
New-born lambs should have a little of the vil ap- 
plied to their hind parts to prevent the glutinous 
dung from closing the bowel. This should be looked 
for and guarded against, or remedied without delay. 

Young Figs that arrive this month need the best 
of care, or they will be lost. They are hardy ani- 
mals after the first dangers are over, and they are 
able to help themselves. <A stove in the piggery 
would be found very useful ; or if a separate build- 
ing, well warmed with a stove, could be provided 
for occasional use in the cold weather, many young 
animals might be saved that are now lost. 

Poultry.—We find that it pays well to warm the 
feed for hens. It is a very easy matter to puta pan 
of corn inthe oven over night, and have it warm 
for the morning feed. For the afternoon feed we 
put in the oven about noon a pan of cracked corn 
covered with water. When this has swollen, and 
soaked up the water, it makes excellent feed. 
Some of the Imperial Egg Food may be given 
twice a week at this season. 


A Clean Poultry Houseis indispensable, if the fowls 
are expected to be healthy. It is a small job to 
scrape, sweep, and dust the floor, and remove the 
droppings twice or three times a week during feed- 
ing time. The droppings should not be stored in 
the poultry-house, but in a dry place, packed in 
barrels, and kept for use in the spring. 

Sundry Matters.—It will be well to turn out pota- 
toes that have been kept in barrels, or bins, to pre- 
ventsprouting. Potatoes have a tendency to sprout 
this season, and should be closely looked to.... 
Air the cellar thoroughly on a cool dry day to lower 
the temperature ; 85 degrees is warm enough for a 
vegetable cellar....Clean machines, washing the 
gummy parts with kerosene oil, and wiping them 
off with a bundle of rags dipped in sperm oil. ... 
Watch root pits closely, and see that the ventilation 
is ample and perfect. Roots are growing very much 
in the pits this winter in consequence of the mild 
weather. To prevent this, we have opened the pits 
at the bottom by thrusting in a sharp-pointed bar 
every two feet, and letting in cold air to reduce the 
temperature....Ice should be gathered as early as 





possible. ‘Late ice is not so solid as that gathered, 
during the short days when the sun has little power 

to soften and make it porous. ...To preserve health, 

keep the feet warm aud dry, the throat and chest. 
well protected, and when warm with exercise avoid. 
standing still, or cooling off suddenly. The last. 
named precaution relates as much to working ani-- 
mals as to their owners. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
_— ~ —- n 

If one near the end of a letter begins to talk about 
the weather, it is regarded as indicating that the 
writer is running short of ideas. To avoid any such 
suspicion, we put the weather at the beginning. 
What a winter this has been, thus far! We write 
on January 15th, and there have not been, we should 
judge, 15 days (12 miles N. and W. from New York 
City) in which late fall or early spring work could 
not go on in the open ground. The gardener or 
farmer who had not his fall work thoroughly done 
up this New Year’s day, is fiot likely to ever have 
it so. Gossip about the weather is of but little use 
unless we can draw some lesson from it. Cultiva- 
tors in this vicinity have paid dearly for one lesson 
—which is, that routine work will not always an- 
swer. Those who have followed their usual custom 
of covering up their pits of roots and their trenches 
of celery for the winter, on a given date; have 
learned that this isa not a safe practice. The losses 
from decay are said to be very general, where the 
full covering has been placed on stored vegetables, 
while those who postponed the covering until it 
should he found to be needed, escaped damage.... 
In protecting living plants, we notice that the prac- 
tiee has been much modified of lete years. It is 
quite easy to kill 2 half hardy plant with too much 
covering ; indeed it is not unlikely that many plants 
have the reputation of being “‘ very tender,” instead 
of ‘“‘half hardy,”? because in the trials that have 
been made of them they haye been coyered too 
much, A clump of Osmanthus, Skimmia, and other 
plants heretofore. regarded as unsafe in the open 
ground in our climate, we have now in their third 
winter out. Pea brush is stuck around them, and 
enough salt-hay thrown in among it to shade the 
plants, but not sufficient to prevent circulation of 
air. They came through the last. winter, which was 
“very severe one, unharmed. It is likely that with 
similar treatment, other plants which we ‘feel 
obliged to house might be left out of dooys. '‘Straw- 
berry plants are often killed by too thick a cover- 
ing, under which they do not get fairly dormant. 
What the effect of this unusual weather. will be 
upon peaches, and other easily excitable trees and 
plants, remains to be seen. 

pre sess 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Were we to devote the whole paper to it, we could 
not say all that might be said in any one depart- 
ment; hence we point out each month the important 
matters on which a novice is most likely to need 
areminder. This month one may find occupation 
in caring for the old trees he already has, or in pre- 
paring to plant sew orchards, and it may happen. 
that he must attend to both. 

Renovating Old Trees.—There is a popular notiom 
that trees get into an unproductive condition 
through a neglect of pruning, and that a thorough 
pruning is all that is needed to restore them to a 
healthful and fruitful state. This is a mistake, 
While pruning is usually needed, this is not the 
chief want of the trees. They have been brought 
to their poverty by starvation, and their great need 
is food. This being supplied, pruning, scraping, 
and other treatment may come in to aid. 

Manure being the first thing needed, the fertility 
of the orchard may be brought up by a generous 
application of barn-yard manure, spread upon the 
surface, and turned under by a shallow plowing. 
In the absence of sufficient manure, then green 
crops, buckwheat, or clover, may be sown, to be 
turned under, with application of lime, or ashes. 
Having provided for the soil, then 3 

Pruning may be considered, if the variety -i¢ 
known to be a desirable one. In pruning an old, 
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or any other tree, it should be done with a definite 
object. If branches have been broken, or are partly 
decayed ; if the head is so crowded that light and 
air can not enter; if limbs cross and chafe one 
another ; if the head is quite one-sided, orif forany 
other reason a removal of a portion of the top will 
be beneficial, then use the saw. 

Time and Means of pruning.—The preferable time 
is when severe weather is over, and before vegeta- 
tion has started, which in the Northern States is 
generally the latter part of this, and the first part 
of next month. Use a pruning saw or other nar- 
row-bladed saw, with the teeth set wide ; smooth 
the wounds with a drawing knife, and then cover 
them with melted grafting wax, or thick paint. 

Scraping and Washing the old bark is useful; 
sufficient is said about this on page 51 ...If the 
tree produces indifferent fruit then, besides the 
renovation already mentioned,.it should be 


Grafted with some good sort, but it will be of 
little use to graft an old tree if it is still to be 
starved. Wit* a large free, it is better to graft only 
about one-third of the head each year, beginning 
with the branches in the center of the tree. The 
time is just as the .buds begin to swell. The me- 
chanical operation was very plainly described, and 
fully illustrated, in April, last year. It is not prac- 
ticable to repeat, these elementary matters every 
year, and for this reason we advise every one who 
has an orchard and fruit garden to provide himself 
with a work upon tree culture. The back numbers 
may be procured for 15c. each....In planting new 
orchards, no time should be ‘lost in making the 


Selection of Varieties, if not already done, and in 
ordering the trees. In deciding what to plant, the 
disposition to be made of the fruit is to be regarded. 
If the fruit is to be for family use only, then the 
varieties should comprise those that will give a 
supply from the earliest to the latest. If fruit is 
for market, and to be shipped a long distance, then 
but a few Sorts known as the best for keeping and 
shipping will be better than many sorts ripening at 
different times. Those whose orchards are near 
cities, find large and showy early fruit more profit- 
‘able than late kinds. In selecting varieties, those 
not familiar with them will do well to consult the 
fruit growers of their vicinity; this advice will be 
-of far more value than that of persons at a distance. 


“Where Shall I Buy ?’’—is a question often asked 


‘of us, and to which we reply in general terms :— 


Buy only of nurserymen of established reputation— 
the cards of such are found in our advertising 
columns. A little extra freight, or a few cents in 
the price of a tree, is nothing when compared with 
the risk in purchasing of unknown parties. One 
must wait from 6 to 10 years for his trees to bear, 
and the chance of finding them all wrong at the end 
of this time, is one not to be taken....In a newly 
settled country one may profitably buy 
Root Grafts, which are sold at some uurseries at 
very low rates. These consist of a part of the root 
of a stock, with the cion inserted and waxed in. 
The work is done in winter, and the grafted roots 
kept in earth ina cool cellar until spring. A thous- 
and of these grafts will pack in a box of moderate 
size. They should be set out in spring as soon as 
the soil can be well prepared, in rows 3% feet apart, 
with the root-grafts 18 to 24 inches apart; the 
grafts, which should have only half an inch or so of 
the top above the surface, are usually set with a 
dibble, and care should be taken to have the soil 
well packed around the root. The ground must be 
kept clean, and the young trees kept to a leading 
stem the first year, in which they will grow from 
one to two feet high. In subsequent years, the 
cultivation should continue, the trees shaped as 
needed, and with three, or at most four years 
growth, they will be large enough to plant out. 
There need be but few failures, and in localities 
far from nurseries may be made a source of profit. 
Mice and Rabdbits are likely to be troublesome in 
localities where snows still fall. Prevent damage as 
suggested last month. 
- Insects must be looked after now. The clusters 
of eggs of the Tent Caterpillar may easily be seen 
against the sky in a dull day ; they are to be looked 








for as a ring about */, of an inch wide, near the ends 
of the twigs. Cutting and burning one of these 
destroys about 500 caterpillars....The Canker Worm 


has unfortunately reached places where it was not | 


known a few years ago. The insects come out of 


the ground in early spring—sometimes in February | 


in a warm time—ascend the trees to lay their eggs, 
from which will come a devastating brood that will 
take every leaf. They are easily kept down, as the 
female is wingless, and has to climb up the trunk. 
A barrier applied early, and kept in good condition, 
will stopthem. There are numerous contrivancés ; 
the simplest is a band of stiff paper applied closely 
to the trunk, to which is applied pine tar or prin- 
ter’s ink. These must be examined every few days, 
and the application renewed if not sti¢ky, as some- 
times dust and the bodies of dead i ts make a 
bridge for the living insects to cross upon. 


Ee 
Fruit Garden. 

The plants in the fruit-garden coming into bear- 
ing much sooner, and being watched more closely, 
the need of abundant manuring is more manifest 
herethan with the slower growing and longer-lived 
trees of the orchard. What is said of fie necessity 
of perfecting plans in advance, and preparing for 
planting under Orchard, applies here. The fruit- 
garden is for what are known as Small Fruits; if 
trees are admitted they should only be 

Dwarf Fruit Trees.—We were surprised to learn 
from a usually intelligent merchant a few days ago, 
that he supposed dwarf pears were distinct kinds, 
and different from those upon large or standard 
trees. As others may have the same impression,it may 
be well to say that the dwarf pears, apples, etc., are 

‘made so by grafting or budding the ordinary varie- 
ties on a stock that controls and stunts their growth; 
this causes them to come into bearing very young, 
and to be very fruitful in proportion to their size. 
The pear is grafted on a quince stock, to dwarf it, 
the apple, for the same purpose, on a kind of apple 
called the Paradise. There are also dwarfing stocks 
for cherries, plums, etc., and there are two or three 
peaches that are natural dwarfs. 

Shall We Plant Dwarf Trees? has long been dis- 
cussed by fruit-growers. With the exception of a 
few pears, the conclusion is that for profit they are 
of but little value, but if one wishes to grow many 
varieties on a small space, or for ornament, they 
possess much interest for the amateur. 

Pruning may be done on dwarf trees, and if 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, etc.,were not finished 
last fall, they should be pruned on mild days: 

Supports are needed by blackberries, for which 
we use a stake standing about 6 feet out of the 
ground ; some give them a wire trellis, such as we 
use for raspberries, but higher. This kind of a 
support is made by setting a strong stake, or small 
post, at each end of the row; a heavy galvanized 
wire is attached to a post by one end, and the other 
is fastened to a piece of 4-inch iron rod, upon which 
a screw thread is cut ; this rod passes through the 
other post, a nut put on, by the turning of which 
the wire is tightened ; a washer is put between the 
nut and the post. The vines are tied to the wire. 

For Grape Trellises in a small vineyard, we prefer 
the upright wires. Posts are set 8 feet apart, a 
strip 24 inches wide nailed on a foot from the 
ground ; a corresponding strip nailed above this at 
the top of the posts ; the distance (and hight of the 
posts also) being governed by the length one chooses 
to grow the canes; some have it but 3 feet, others 
4 feet, or more. The armsof the vine are fastened 
to the lower strip, and a perpendicular wire, fastened 
by a twist to the lower and upper strip, is placed 
for each shoot. When one wishes to train his vines 
in this manner, this is an excellent trellis. But*a 
grape vine is so tractable that it will accommodate 
itself to almost any situation, and supports should 
be made tosuitthem. Supports of all kinds should 
be made ready in advance, and if to be painted, this 
may be done before hand. 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 

The difficulties in keeping stored roots, where un- 
usually mild weather has prevailed, have been al- 
luded to ; this weather must also unfavorably affect 


| one side. 
| “rough” leaves, those beyond the seed-leaves, they 








| Plants in Cold-Frames, which have thus far re. 
| quired the sashes but a few days this season, and 

it has been almost impossible to maintain the 
dormant state so necessary to their proper winter- 
ing. Beyond thorough exposure, and shading 
where practicable, during sunny days, the gardener 
can do nothing to counteract the weather. 


Hot-Beds, for starting early plants, will be required 
in the warmer States. The rule is to make the 
bed six weeks before it is usually safe to set plants 
in the open ground; consequently the earlier the 
season opens in any locality, the sooner should this 
preparation be begun. In these Notes for February 
of last year, the matter was treated in full detail, 
Our space now will allow of only a brief summary, 


Cold-Frames and Hot-Beds are the same in all re- 
spects, save that the latter is warmed by a layer 
of fermenting manure. In an article on Cauli- 
flowers, page 68, Mr. Henderson sufficiently de- 
scribes a cold-frame. It is used for keeping cab- 
dages, lettuce, and other nearly hardy plants, 
through the winter, and to forward plants in the 
manner referred to in the article. Besides these, 
the frame may be used for sowing seeds, and though 
the results will not be so early as in a hot-bed, some 
weeks may be gained. By exposure to the sun dur- 
ing the day, and covering the sashes before the heat 
declines in the afternoon, the interior can be kept 
quite warm. For a hot-bed 

Sashes, Frame, and Manureare needed. The usual 
size of sash, 3 x 6 feet, with five rows of 6 x 8 glass, 
set in rabbeted bars, which run lengthwise—there 
being no cross bars, but the glass is lapped about 
+ inch, without putty at the lap. These sashes 
are sold at the factories glazed or unglazed. The 
frame is built in a pit, 24 feet’ deep, 6 feet wide, and 
of a length to hold the number of sashes. The pit 
is lined with rough boards, nailed to posts, and 
which extend above the surface of the ground a 
foot at the rear and 4 to 6 inches at front. Slats 
should be provided from front to rear where each 
pair of sashes meet, to guide the sashes and to hold 
them when pushed part way down. 

The Manure may be all stable manure, or mixed 
with one-half more or less of leaves. It should be 
in a heating state, and put into the pit with coarse 
and fine equally distributed, beating the layers 
down with the fork, and when full, tramp the 
manure down level. Spread on 6 inches of rich soil 
(put under cover last fall), and place the sashes. 


Sowing the Seeds.—The heat of the bed will at first 
be too violent, and the seeds must not be sown 
until it declines; when the thermometer shows 
about 80° it will be safe to sow the seeds, which 
should be in rows 4 inches apart, and running from 
front to rear....We prefer 

Sowing Seeds in Boxes, or flats, which are wooden 
trays about 2 inches deep, with bottom and sides 
securely nailed. They are made from soap-boxes 
and similar packages, one of which will make two 
or three. Where these are used, only 2 or 3 inches 
of soil are placed on the manure, and the boxes, in 
which the seeds are sown, are set upon this. 


Care of the Bed must be thorough, as the neglect 
of a few hours will ruin all. The temperature 
should be kept as near 75° as possible; this is 
maintained by filting or pushing down the sash 
when too warm, covering on cool nights ; shading 
on hot days. Besides this care, which will be needed 
each morning and evening, and.oftener in sudden 
changes, the plants must be watered, the soil stir- 
red between the rows, and be thinned if too thick. 


Window Boxes answer nearly all the purposes of 
a hot-bed for a family garden, in which the number 
of plants required is small. The boxes, or flats, 
already referred to, or other convenient box, will 
answer. A kitchen window is preferable to any 
other, as the air is usually more moist. Sow seeds 
in such window boxes, and when the plants are up, 
turn the boxes every day, to bring the opposite 
side to the light, and keep them from growing to 
When the seedlings get two or three 


should be “ pricked out’ or planted in other similar 
boxes, setting them an inch or more apart, accord- 
ing to kind. The young plants may grow in these 
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Grain tates by steam to Liver- 
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unti! time to ont them in eae open ground. Set the Commercial Matters—Market Prices. Pee iy seteth in part, by the stronger rates 
box out doors in the middle of every mild day, or y shipo virion 


open the windows, in order to harden the plants. 


The Kinds Usually Sown in hot-beds, frames, and 
window boxes, are’ cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
others of that family ; lettuce, tomatoes, peppers, 
and egg-plants ; the last two will do a month later. 
Cucumbers, melons, and ‘early squashes, may be 
started later, a few seeds to give plants enough for 
a hill, in a small box or 4inch pot. The roots of 
these are large, and do not succeed in a small pot. 


What to Sow.—We have in former years given a 
list of varieties that our experience has shown to 
be quite satisfactory ; this year Mr. Henderson 
gives on page 62 his experience, which is much the 
same as ours. We always advise sowing the main 
crop of well-tested varieties, and while we advo- 
cate the testing of all the new things that one can 
afford to try, we regard it as highly unsafe to de- 
pend upon untried novelties for the family supply. 


Where to Buy.—Look through our advertising 
pages, and send for catalogues. We do not com- 
mend one dealer in preference to another. We be- 
lieve that all whose advertisements are admitted, 
will do as they agree. The low rates of postage on 
seeds, makes it unnecessary to regard locality ; the 
distant purchasers can easily reach dealers, wher- 
ever they may be, and vice versa. 


Seeds on Hand should be carefully looked over ; 
while some are just as good. as ever at the end of 
several years, others havea limited vitality. Onions, 
leeks, and parsnips should always be of the former 
season’s growth. Beans, peas, egg-plant, carrot, 
okra, pepper, salsify, sage, and other sweet herbs, 
keep safely for two years. Radish, spinach, and 
parsley, are good at three years old. Cabbage, and 
all of its tribe, including turnips of all kinds, and 
celery, keep perfectly well for four years. Others 
seem to be quite as good at the end of five or ten 
years, as at first, such as melon, squash, and all 
that family, with beets and tomatoes. 
doubt about any seed, test it before time for sow- 
ing. Count out a dozen or twenty seeds, and sow 
them in a little earth in a cup, placed in a warm 
place, and the earth kept moist. 
thirds sprout, it will be safe to sow the seeds. 


Implements, Fertilizers, and whatever else is to be 
purchased, should’ be on hand before the hurry of 
the spring work begins....Get bean-poles and pea- 
brush before vegetation starts Bases Have extra parts 
to all implements liable to be broken. 


—~>— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


So much space has been given to other depart- 
ments, that we may only say as to this that all pre- 
paratory work, such as planning new lawns, paths, 
and borders and selection of trees and shrubs for 
planting, should be done while there is yet leisure. 
....Ornamental trees of all kinds, but especially 
evergreens, should be guarded against injury from 
heavy snow falls, by shaking the snow from the 
tops, and digging it away from the lower branches. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The increasing sun will bring many plants into 
flower, and at the same time encourage the insects, 
for the treatment of which quite full Notes were 
given in December last. Free use of tobacco smoke 
or tobacco water, where it is inconvenient to use 
smoke, will destroy many. <A small collection of 
plants, tended by one really fond of them, may 
bekept free of insects by mere ‘‘ thumb and finger 
work.’’ Daily examination, the use of a stiffish 
brush, like an old tooth-brush, and a pointed stick 
to pick off mealy bugs and scale, will keep insects 
from doing harm. Neglect to exairine in time, and 
nip the trouble in the bud, is the cause of much of 
the difficulty. More water will be needed by plants 
in bloom and making their growth.... Bulbs, if any 
remain in the cellar, may be brought to the heat 
and light. When the flowers fade on the earlier 
ones, cut away the stalk and let the leaves grow 
on; when they begin to fade, dry off the bulbs, 
which may be planted in the garden afterwards, 


When in | 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Jan. 12th, 1878, 
and for the corresponding month last year, and also for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1877: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK. MARKETS. 


RecEIPTs. Flour. neat. Corn, e. 

25.’s this m *th897,000 3; 000 2,463,000 18 31 606 

pone _ m faye : fre000 3,491,000 383,000 1,3 
Flour. Wheat, ore wi Bar 4 Sou 

a a's thigin'th$43,000 4,104,000 3,513,000 159,000 341 000 

25 d's last m1’th491,000 5, 4,154,000 PH 5000 1,227,000 1,286,000 


2. Comparison with ae omg at this po oe year. 
Rxcrtprs. Your. Whea Rye. W. Oats. 
25 days 1878. ae Sao 506 2, 8 000 181 000 116,000 564,000 
msi 1877. .207,000 ‘904,000 92,000 227,000 517,000 
LKs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, lye. Barley. Oats. 
ot days 1878. .343,000 4,104,000 3,518,000 159,000 341,000 839,000 
25 days 1877. 291,000 2,388,000 1,469,000 50,500 239, 000 


3. oe 5 A grate, in store at New York. 
Corn. Rye. Bari Oaés. aa 
on bush, —_ ee " 


"ley. 

bush. 

Jan. 10,1878. .2,586,715 105, 913,898 1,687,985 

Dec. 10,1877. .2,844,982 1,72: po 787 1, 809; 052 358,849 
2,64 368'429 828,388 

2,975,828 69,046 "881°326 370,166 


Nov. 5, 1877.. 

Oct. 8, 1877.. , 26 

May 7, 1877.. 761,686 — 468,809 195,016 174,375 817/881 291,654 
Feb. z 1837. ,8,083,819 2,302, 74,142 605 
Jan. 8, 1877. .3,668,010 3,077,504 

Dec. 1 11876. .3,110,288 3,885,55 
3, 62,831,299 904,557 Hy so 53,914 1,232,895 434,208 
Apr. 10,1876. .3,393,014 232,140 68,429 200,381 406,282 436,942 
Jan, 10,1876. .5,802,298 663,982 100,741 825,191 1,030,300 307,438 


4. Receipts Oo Breadetups in New York in each of the 


bush. 























t nine years ; 
Flour. ae... Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
s bbls. bush. Dush. bush bush. —_ bush. 
£1877 Seas 751,154 a 53 1, 8,843.349 11,703,339 
7 000,562 26,806,221 2 6,657,669 1,611,912 6,746,198 12,140,616 
Ss 34,21 4,736 22,485.707 301,654 4,707,346 10; 
OT 307 41817 215 29,329.000 92,114 2,776,025 Ly $08'919 
078 33,559,870 24,559,315 992,447 2,415,526 1 1.285, 420 
e741 16,229,428 25,292,156 491,563 5,117,951 1 2'486,318 
-3,649,045 26,518,860 27,108,156 1,055,621 8,869,123 12,5 16,966 
§ 4,143,993 24 083,742 9 143,478 550,169 5, 20,718 9,626,606 
1869. .. .3,535, 716 23'813,652 11,666,784 357, 007,958 8,747, 322 





5. Exports from gray York, Jan.1 to — 31. 

i Flour. Whea Corn. Rue. wa Oats. 

4.1877... . 1,537,106 21 B80 95,373,912 2049, 796 Pye 257,634 
1876. ...1,894,158 24, ea 852 beta 1,537,164 88. "132 619,554 
1875....1,! "054, 180 26," 92,693 12,988.740 208 898 3,505 138,752 
1874... 2177 608 31,791, 219 19,000,995 641,661 3,560 122,528 
1993). 1655,331 829°, 587.527 1009, 118" 19,876 99,710 
1872....1,179, 050 18,144 956 27,864,000 668,547 22,656 81,480 
1871... 1,659, be Hytry 3 19,046,520 ) 525,772 98,745 47,310 
1870. ..1950,23 Aytiye 487,792 92.431 od 28,986 
1869, sta 18210586 1,637,586 122,542 —— 49,398 
6. Sep TORR Eh. 3. to Fens v6. + 

wink gai | ges Rye. Bar Oats. Peas, 

oti ~ eae: esti oo Bes. bee vom, 
bh eae 7, 4 37 
1877. ;..3 4 466,7 42295 -7,98t .— 4285 18,113 
1876....71,713 521,558 458,833 ~~ 2,810 — 6,183 82,093 
1875... "67,408 732/422 48,372 — — 4,719 5,095 


Gold has been up to 108144, and down to 102%, closing 
Jan. 12, at 10234, as against 103 on Dec. 12; 1025 on Nov. 
12; 1030n Oct. 12: 1053g on Fuly 12; 104% on June 12; 
107% on May 12; 10454 on March 12; 106 on January 12, 
1877.... The Breadstuff interests have suffered from vari- 
ous adverse influences during the mont’, and have shown 
serions depression, on a restricted volume of business, as 
well for home use as for export, closing heavily. Reports 
and rumors—especially toward the close—as to the prob- 
abilities of a restoration of peace in Europe, have been 
decidedly against the outward movement, which has aleo 
been unfavorably affected by the stronger range of ocean 
freights. Fiour sales fell off to a very limited aggregate. 
Spring Wheat and new crop Corn closed moderately ac- 
tive at the reduced quotations. Winter Wheat generally 
dull, and quoted irregular. Within the month compara- 
tively liberal export purchases have been made of choice 
White Wheat, and best No.1 Spring, the latter in especial 
favor with buyers, Oats have been less freely dealt in, 
and left off weak. Rye and Barley have attracted less at- 
tention. The export call for Barley has been within nar- 
row limits....A further material decline has occurred in 
Hogs and Hog Products, bringing prices down to the 
lowest prices in many years, influenced hy the very free 
offerings here and at prominent points in the interior, 
particularly Chicago. At the reduced quotations, deal- 
ings have been on an extensive scale—in Lard and Bacon 
remarkably so for export. Beef and Beef Hams have been 
quoted about steady, but not active. Choice to fancy 
grades of Butter have been in good request at stronger 
rates ; poorer qualittes slow of sale and unsettled as to 
price. Cheese has been in fair demand at about former 
figures. Eggs have fallen off materially in price, closing 
weak ; recent arrivals in excess of cnrrent requirements, 
and supplies accumulating....An active business has 
been reported in Hops, largely for export, within the 
quoted range ...Cotton has been less freely dealt in at 
variable prices....Wool in fair demand, and held with 
confidence... Tobacco moderately sought after at about 
previous rates mae Seeds generally quiet; rough flax 
wanted ; values quoted, as a rule, steady. Th2 exports 
of Clover Seed from this port, from Sept. 1to Dec. 31, 
1877,, were 23,184 bags; and of Timothy Sced, 29,095 bazs 

.-Hay and straw have been in moderate demand, and 
prices have been fairly supported....A fairly active 





movement has been reported in Ocean and general cargo 
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pool closed.on the 12th of Jan. at 94d. @ 94d ; to Glas-. 
gow at 94¢d.; to London at 9!id.; to Bristol at 9%d ; to- 
Hall at 944d.; to the Continent at 9K@10d.; to Liverpool, 
by sail, 8@814d.; London, by sail, 84d., per bush. Flour 
to Liverpool, by steam, 2s. 9@.; London, by sail, 2s. 9d... 
and by steam 3s. 6d.@3s. 9d. ; Bristol, by steam, 38. 6d.. 
per bbl. Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 40s. @ 45s. 
per ton; Cotton by sail 15/,,@d., and steam at 4@ 
%/s92. @ %. Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at 6s. 
8a.(@6s. 43¢d., and to Continental porte, 6s. 3d. @ 6s. 6d.; 
Italian ports, 58.'%%4d@5e. 104¢¢@: per quarter ; to Lisbon, 
in ship's bags, 16 cts. per bushel; to Oporto, in shippers” 
bags, 7. 3d. per quarter. 
Current WHOLKSATR Prices. 


























. 12, Jan, 12. 
PRICK OF GOLD.......... .... 103 102 1 
FLour—Super to Extra Biate $18 @60 235 @5% 
Super to Extra Sonthern,, 49 @8% 50 @ 8 
Extra Apne 54 @2%7 500 @9% 
Kxtra Genesee....... . 600 @TH 53 @725 
. 48 @53 435 @510 
. 86 @43) 823 @43 
RT - 20 @335 20 @3 2%. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, # 100s 230 @27% 200 @2 6. 
BUCK WHEAT, per bush....... 6s @ 69 4 @ 6 
Viogatr—All kinds of White; 142 @159 140 @152 
All kinds of Red and “ae tisk 1155 @150 100 @ 148 
Conn— Yellow 53 @ 66 56 @ «668 
Mixed...., ..... 5iX@ 6 53 @ 6 
White.. 58 @ 66 si @ 6 
Oara— Western . SK@ 43% i @ £& 
REDE othenens 6-403 <0 phn eb oom 39 @ 44 3 @ 4 
|| 52 RE eri ele eee bees Bae il @ 7 
BARLEY .. 70 @108 6 @ 10 
BaRLEY Mau 0 @13 0 @120 
Hay ule, #1 100 tbs. ‘ 0 @ & 410 @ 
Srraw, #100 Ps...... =f 3 @ 6 0 @ 6 
Corrox— Middiin s, RF D.. 1x@ 11x Us@ 1K 
Hors—Crop of 1947, calees 5 @ 18 5 @ 18 
i ey is 2@ 6 2@ 6 
Frariens—Live Geese, # 45 @ 3 45 @ 50 
Sexno—Clover, West, & St# » 8%@ 8% 8s @ 9 
Timothy, ® biehel............ 1% @14 1% @14 
Flax, ® busbel............ 1590 @18% 15 @160 
Suaan—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 644@ 9 —_64@ 8% 
BOL ASST Cuba, Rgals0test 8 @ 40 Nominal, 
New Orleans, # gal.......... 2 @ 48 0@ & 
ee eee in cpcetsonn 16 @ 2 14@ 18% 
‘oBacco, Kentucky, &c., # B. 4@ 15 4@ 3 
Seed heat, # ® a onseeope tht ee 4@ BW 4@ 50 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #% 2% @ 55 233 @ 52 
Domestic, pulled, # ®........ 3 @ 38 20 @ # 
California, spring clip,.. 2 @ 31 13 « 
California fell clip,........... 10 @ & 10 @ 2% 
TALIOW, @P |... i... 2. eee ik@ 1% 1%@ 1% 
O1l-CaKK—#® ton .- 2.0.5... #00 @ — — 32 00 
Pork—M ess, ® barrel. . 13 12%@13 50 1200 @1250 
Extra Prime, e pat tab, .. $00 @9N 800 @1000 
Beer—Extra mess........ 1300 @13'50 1250 @13 00 
LARD, in tres, ei Dis, #i00m 8124@890 TRK@S BH 
BuTren—State, #........... 12 @ 3% Rn @ 3 
Western, poor ‘wo faney, wi bd. 9 @ 9 ¢ § 
CnuEESE 5 @ Wb 5 @ Me 
Kaas Fresh, ® dozen U@we’sthte 2B 
Pouttry—Fowls & Chickens 8 @ i4 7 @ 1. 
Tuarkeys—® B.........s.eereeee 7 @ 16 10 14 
ese, Biscaes . 1122%@20 1235 @2 00 
Ducks, # pair.......... wesivtne 50 @ 6 0 @ 
sh eens 6 § 7 5@ 7 
Ducks, Wild, # pair 3 @250 3 @ 250 
Grousk, # pair. 50 @100 ” @1 & 
PARTRIDGE, # pair 0 @ & 50 @1 
pealt, veces HS @150 150 @250 
LOVER, # doz...... 13 @13% Nominal. 
SNIPE, per dos, 3 @137 Nominal. 
VENISON, # 7@ Nominal. 
ABBI' 40 @ 50 4 @ 30 
HARES, 3 @ 30 @ 
TURNIPS 0 @ 5 6 @, 
Cans ons—# 100. 200 @300 2% @450 
Red.. — @ — 250 @4 
ONTONS—new 150 @200 123% @1% 
LETTUCE, 50. @1 00 Nominal, 
Carrots, # bbl 50 @ 5% @100 
POTATOES—# bbl.........5-.+ 123 338% 13 @200 
150 250 150 @250 
oan )] 5 @ % 50 ¢ TS. 
Pgeas—Canada, in bond, % @. 86 8 @_ 83. 
reen, @ bush.. 140 @14 130 @1% 
peaxs—# hushel....s--+.cs-« 10 @26 16 @R% 
Broo: itse name 4@ %% 4@. 7%. 
Arias ® barrel........0.0 » 13 @50 150 @8% 
a.  % @10 0 @ 
os Me @350 123 @30 
ib @ w 15 @ 
115 @153 14 @1 
3@ 7% 3 @ 7% 
500 @ 6°50 ‘3 38 
ec —- @ — 73 @2 
Onances, Florida, ¥obbi.... 500 @80 500 @90 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
Bemen * Canes. 
WERK ENDING » Cows: iu 
Dec. 17.....000002+02 8,084 % 41,185 st rt i 
DOG: BB ow, cegent 8,833 cit 1,261 17,120 
Dees Bisec. hi cscs 6.331 80 as 
ce Sn ee « 8.419 68 913 
FAD, TG... ci ceccceces 10,427 7 818 
Total for 5 Weeks. .42,052 385 4,769 Prep 194,676 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks36,904 S14 4,631 95,222 147,854 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
a— e Week..... . 8,410 7 94 21,201 
oO. Pie Month .: 9,226 78 =1,157 (23,805 
fe: do. prev's Month . 9,370 87 2157 =: 29,049 82,263 


Beeves.—The dullness of the market was never 
greater than at the close of 187%. The depression ingen- 
eral business, and the decreased consumption of beef 
is shown by the condition of the market. Formerly a 
matter of 200 to 250 cars of beevesa day made no impres- 
sion on prices, but sales briskly cleared the yards. The 
first week of 1878 offered a wonderful contrast, 13 cars 
one day, and 38 the next, barely met the demand, and 
when a few more cars arrived the next day after, down 
went prices. Fine, dry weather, and small receipts put 
up prices 3c. per Ib., but the heavy receipts of the last 
week knocked the strength out of the market, and the 
advance was lost. The market closed very weak ; some 
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good Colorado steers of 1,500 Ibs., selling at 9tc. to dress 

56 Ibs. to the cwt. ; good natives for 10@10}c. @ Ib, 57 b 

to the cwt., and extra at 11@11%«. for 58 tbs. to the cwt. 
The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Bange. Large Sales. Aver. 
7 84@I138 c. 9 @li c. 9¥@10 c. 

.7 @l2 c, 8X@ll c 9%@ 9Xc. 

8 @l2 ¢. 9 @10%c 9%%@ 9c. 

.. 4@12 c. 9K @10%e. 10 c. 

iWM@11Xc. 9 @10Ke. 94@ 9Xc. 





Cows.—Good cows are in demand, and sell quickly 
at $60@$99 for extra good milkers ; fair cows bring $50, 
and poor from $30 to $40 perhead. Poor cows have sold 
with difficulty....Calwes,—The crowding on the mar- 
ket of unsalable stock has reduced prices very low. At 
one time the past month 2jc. @. I only was paid for 
grassers. Hog-dressed veals have been in good demand, 
and sell for 8@9c. #@ Ib; poor veals sold for 5@6ic. # Db 
live weight, and grass calves could hardly be moved at 
2c. BP TD live weight at the close of our report.... 
Sheep and Lambs.—The market for this stock 
may be called dead; killed by overstocking. A great 
many sheep are carried over unsold. The only bright 
day during the month was when only 800 arrived and 
sold quickly at jc. @ tb adyance on former rates, Heavy 
arrivals put the market back again. A notable example 
of extremes was offered by the exhibition of some poor 
Texans of 63 Ibs. average, which sold for 24¢. @ D., and 
some Canada Sheep of 160 tbs. average, some weighing 
300 Ibs., which sold for 6c. #@ hh. The market closed 
very weak at 44 @ 6c. @ BD. for fair to good sheep, and 
%c. @ tb. for lambs, live weight....Swime.—Dulness 
rules the trade. Some days no sales are reported, and 
prices are nominal. As we close this is the case for live 
hogs. quoted only at 43 @ 4}c. ® Db. City dressed sold 
very low to move them; 44 @ 5}c. @ D., was all that 
could be procured. Western dressed are held but not 
sold at5c. Jersey dressed slow ati @ 6k. @ D. 

Prices of Feed. 





SN. EP GOD... 2 cdaocdaccocvsvesvesncstoscbeosed $18.00@ $2).00 
Middlings, per ton ses --- 19.00@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per ton......... .0e-.0-.seseeeeeees 15,.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton................ 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton..........see00- ++ ceeeee 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, Per B..........scecscccccecees 3@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, ? ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. do, do..... 47.50 

do. do, guaranteed, ® ton, cargo F 56.00 

do. do. rectified, per ton, 9.70 p.c.. 69.00 

do. do. do. do.. 3.40 p.c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, # ton.......:... ak aaa : ose. 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone... .55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville formula) p. 1,000 Ibs 26.14 
de. Spring Wheat Manure, ® 1,000 bs., 25.00 
do, Fruit and Vine Manure, 0. 17.50 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal +...-per ton 42.00 
do. do. do. extra fine.... do. 40.00 
do. do. do. ea do. 38.00 
do. do. do. medium...... do. 36.00 
do. Lawn Top Dressing........... do. 60.00 
do. Potato Manure, (Ville Formula).. do. 51.94 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, (Boston) per acre... 22.00 
‘a Potato do do do 12.00 

= Tobacco do do do 60.00 

“ Rye do do do 11.00 

* Wheat do do do 16.00 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Sulphate of Magnesia (55 to 60 per cent), per ton. mr 
c, 


cotia, ground, per ton.......... 


c} 
¥e¢e 


Gypsum, Nova 
Nitrate of Potash (9% per cent.), per Ib. ........ 
Sulphate of Potash (actual potash 44 per cent) per Ib....4 ¢. 

do. do. (actual potash 2744 per cent) per lb 2 c. 
German Potash Salts (actual potash 12 to 15 p. c. p. ton$18.00 
Muriate of Potash (actual potash 50 per cent), per Ib. ..23¢c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID..........0.00.---secescee-> 4\%c.@ 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 44¢.@ 5. c. 
Dried Biood or Dried Meat (ammonia 14 per cent) p. ton $50 
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Export of Farm Products in 1877. 
a ee 

The condensed, but very comprehensive tables on page 
45, are prepared expressly for the American Agricullurist 
by a gentleman whe daily, throughout the year, attends 
the N. Y. Corn Exchange to gather information, prices, 
ete. These tables will be found very interesting. The 
5th table will be disappointing in the amount of exports 
of Breadstuffs. The exports of wheat and flour were less 
in 1877 than in 1876, notwithstanding the large yicld of 
1877, owing to the high rates maintained by speculators, 
and the holding back the crop for increased prices by the 
producers themselves. Should the war in Europe soon 
close, prices will probably fall. There is, however, a 
notable increase in the export of corn (nearly 10,000,000 
bushels), also in Rye ard Barley. There has been also a 
considerable increase in the shipment of Wheat and Flour 
since January 1, as compared with last year. 

From May Ist, 1877, to January 11th, 1878, the export 
of BuTTrerR from N.w York amoznted to 16,471,407 Ibs., 
against 10,193.09 Ibs. for the same period the previous 
year.—CuEEsE, 109,274,566 Ibs., against 75,348,082 Ibs. the 
previous period. 

Fresu Beer exports during 1877, from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Portland, Me., 101,971,504 Ibs., 
valued at $10,047,699.—Live CATTLE exported from same 
places in 1877. 20.057 head, valued at $2,987,540. Total 
value of cattle and beef, $13,035,239. Pounds of Murron, 
2,114,240 ; value $119,500. Live Sheep 13,176 head ; value 
$63,960. Total Export from four Ports, of live and dressed 
(fresh) Beef and Mutton in 1877, $13,218,699. An 
increase of more than 600 per cent over any previous year. 











The American Agriculturist for 
February ist contains, as usual, 60 or more engray- 
ings, illustrating a variety of labor-saving and other con- 
trivances, five of them showing Cheese Factory operations; 
one of a Country House costing $550 to $700, with speci- 
fications ; others of Plants, Household Conveniences, and 
for the Children.—The Hints about work, best kind of 
garden vegetables, etc., are quite full.—An important 
chapter on Farm Experiments—Among the Farmers, No. 
25—Talk on Farm Crops, No. 12—Village Improvement 
Associations—Hdme Topics—Exposure of Sundry Hum- 
bugs—with a great variety of longer and shorter articles 
on a multitude of topics, giving practical, useful informa- 
tion, making altogether a most complete, beautiful, in- 
structive Journal worthy of a place in every household— 
certainly cheap at $1.60 a year. Single copies 15 cents ; 
specimens 10 cents each. ORANGE JUDD Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 








containing a@ great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hinis and gestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 
Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.30 each); Five to Nine Copies, $1. each; Ten to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 38 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 36 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by maiJ). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 21 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.60..... Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as original club. 
The German American Agricultur- 
ist is receiving large subscriptions from every quarter, 
indicating that the additions and improvements made in 
it are being recognized and appreciated. It is the only 
purely German Agricultural paper in the United States, 
and we intend, with the assistance of our English read- 
ers, to at least double its circulation during the present 
year. Please make known to your German neighbors 
the merits of the English Agriculturist, and that they 
can for the same price have the German edition, which 
contains all the engravings and valuable articles of the 
English edition, with the addition of a valuable Special 
Department, edited by the Hon. Fred. Miinch. 





Trouble With Field Mice.—A note 
from Coles Co., Ill., states that. the district is over-run 
with field mice, to the great loss of the crops. How 











many boys are there in Coles Co. of the.age of 19_ 
indeed how many men “ big enough, old enoy, 

ought to know better,” who will not go out of their way 
to kill everything in the shape of a snake—for no Other 
reason than it is a snake, and consequently no businegg 
to live? The harmless reptile is, in reality, fulfilling the 
object of its existence quite as well—to say the least, ag 
the boy or man who kills it. How many boys (or males 
big enough to be men), who own, or can borrow a gun 
will not shoot at, or indeed, spend half a day in hunting 
every little owl, or Sparrow-hawk, or Mouse-hawk? the 
last of these lives almost solely on field mice, which also 
form the principal food of most of the smaller birds of 
prey. If we will persist in killing, or in allowing to be 
killed, the insect-eating birds, we must expect insects to 
increase. If we will destroy or drive away the birds ang 
snakes provided to keep field mice in check, we muat 
kill the mice ourselves, or suffer the loss of our Crops, 





Provide for Seed, Implements, 
Plants, etc., NOW.-—It is bad planning to wait 
until just as anything is wanted, before securingit. This 
comparatively leisure month is the time to calculate 
what is going to be needed in April and May, to study 
up the advertisements and see what is offered: to corre- 
spond with dealers, get their catalogues and prices ; to 
make up orders and dispatch them, and fix the time you 
want them surely on hand—putting the time far enongh 
in advance to have no delay occur by freshets, bad 
weather, or accident, and get a positive promise that 
the order will be filled. The dealers will be better pre- 
pared with good articles, and taking time by the fore- 
lock, will be a great gain. See ‘‘ Hints for Work," p. 42, 


A Flea “‘as large as an Ox.°*—Our 
ideas of the size of a thing are wholly by comparison. 
The moon, when seen out in the clear sky, appears no 
larger than an 8 or 10 inch ring or disk. When just rising 
from the horizon, where it is seen in comparison with 
objects on the earth, it often looks to be twenty to fifty 
feet or more in diameter. The other day a gentleman 
called to say that our Microscope surely did not magnify 
25 diameters, or 625 surfaces. Having two glass slides, 
each containing a dried specimen of a flea, we put one of 
them under the springs in his Microsccpe, and asked him 
to hold it up to the light, and say how large it looked.— 
‘‘About as large asa pig,” he answered. We then held 
the other slide up near the Microscope, and asked him to 
look at this with the unaided eye, and at the onc in the 
Microscope, alternately, a few times, and then asked 
how large the magnified one now looked.—“ As large as 
an Ox,’ he promptly answered, and departed abundantly 
satisfied as to our statement of its magnifying power.— 
So well satisfied was he that he subscribed for five copies 
of the paper and five Microscopes to be sent to his 
friends. Any one can test this question by using two 
small transparent oh’ dcts of about the same size, one in, 
and the other outsid . of, the Microscope. 





Need of Veterinary Education.— 
The value of live stock in the United States amounts to 
over one thousand millions of dollars, the aggragate 
number of farm animals being as follows: 


Horses & Mules...11,149,800 | Sheep .. ........ 35,935.300 
ROUND. 8 os ccceae 27,870,700 | Swine............ 25,726,800 


No other country in the world approaches these figures. 
But no other country, rich in live stock, is so ill provid- 
ed with veterinary assistance as we are. Practically all 
this vast number of animals is without medical care, for 
the few practiced surgeons are entirely insufficient to 
the care of one-thousandth part of them. Millions of 
dollars are sacrificed yearly for want of competent medi- 
cal assistance for cattle when ill. Veterinary schools are 
needed, and hundreds of competent practitioners. 

Live Stock in Iowa.—The State Audi- 
tor, of Iowa, publishes a statement, showing the number 
aud assessed value of the live stock in that State for the 
last ten years. This very interesting document gives a 
clear view of the steady increase of the wealth of Iowa 
in cattle, as well as the surprising decay of sheep grow- 
ing. We give the figures for 1867 and 1877 as follows: 

1867. Value. | 1877. Value. 

Cattle. ..686,109.. $8,628,941) Cattle. .1,452,546. $14,895,841 
Horses. .343,593.. 16,532,925|Horses. . 639,385. . 20.100,265 
Mules... 17,267.. 1,125.410/Mules... 42,887.. 1,670,154 
Swine. .'776,412.. 1,483,245\Swine..1,654,708.. 3,899,301 
Sheep..1,354,608.. 2,084,476 Sheep.. 318,439.. 345,827 

Good Cornand Flour Cake,—At tiie 
house of a friend this morning, we had some corn-bread, 
so-called, which was very palatable, and, as usual, we 
asked the ‘‘particulars’’ for our readers. It proved to 
be half flour, viz., one quart each of corn-meal and wheat 
flour ; two beaten eggs; one tea-cup molasses ; one tea- 
spoonful of soda mashed fine. Mix all together with 
sweet milk, soft, and bake inaquickoven. The “quick 
oven’’ generally has much to do with producing good 
cake or bread, if not too quick to spoil the crust. 
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About the Microscope. 


Sundry Notes. 

I.—Disappointment.—an occasional note of dis- 
appointment comes from some one who has not got 
into the way of using his, Microscope, so as to under- 
stand and appreciate its real value. To such we will 
say that it is all and more than we have promised for 
it, or about it, and we hope they will persevere in learn- 
ing how to use it until it becomes, what it ought to be, 
and can be, to all, a most valuable, most interesting, and 
most useful instrument. We know it may be made to 
every person, worth ten-fold the entire cost, of -both 
the Microscope and this Journal for a year, and in this 
we are confirmed by the united test.mony of many scien- 
tific men and others, who have had long experience with 
microscopes of various grades.—To help the uninitiated, 
we first sent out a six-page description of its use. After 
the first few thousand, we added another slip with more 
minute simple directions (partly printed in Jan. No., 
page 9). Now we send with each Microscope a combina- 
tion of both sheets and other additions, in a 14-column 
sheet. Let any one still failing to make good use of the 
Microscope, send for this 14-column sheet, if he has not 
received either this or the first two. See page 66. 


Ii.— Delay in Sending Them. — Despite 
the constant pressing of the work at the mannfac- 
tory, and the employment of all the careful help we 
can make room for, in dispatching the instruments, 
the care and labor required to send them accurately, 
with the multitudes of directions to pick out of sub- 
scriber’s letters ordering them (often quite obscure and 
uncertain in specific directions), we have been from two to 
six days behind in filling several of the orders. Though 
we shall now keep pretty close up to daily orders, we ask 
our readers to always allow us a leeway of say Sor 10 days 
from the reception of their letters to dispatch the instru- 
ments. Usually it will be but three or four days. The 
names and subscriptions must first be entered in the 
alphabetical mail books, next the paper mailed, and 
then the forwarders have to consult the express and 
other routes, pack them, enter them in two books, one 
for the express office, and take the receipts for them, 
etc,, and this too, with calls for 800 to 1,500 a day. 


IiI.—_Who Can Have Them.—fvery sub- 
scriber to the American Agriculturist for 1878 can have 
one ofthe Microscopes delivered free to him,in any part of 
the United States or Canadas, on payment of 55 cents, or 
40 cents if it be taken at the office, 245 Broadway. This 
isa good deal below the actual cost tous, but that we 
calculated upon at the start, though the expense and 
work is considerably more than we at first expected. 


IV.—Through News Agencies.—Those who 
take their paper through News Dealers, can have the 
Microscope just the same as subscribers on our own 
books, if their news dealers will assure us that they have 
paid him for the paper through the year. We can not 
afford to supply it to those who take only an occasional 
number, or part of the Volume. In setting the price be- 
low the cost, it was based on a whole year’s subscription. 


V.—The Price to Non-Subscribers is invari- 
ably $1.65, if delivered, or $1.50 if taken atthe office. Sev- 
eral who have larger microscopes, and have received one 
each as subscribers, have bought others at $1.50 to be used 
by their children, by classes of pupils, etc., and call them 
very cheap. Such sales help out on the general expense. 


VI._A Loose Microscope — Remedy. —. 


‘**Paterfamilias ” writes: ‘....My large family of sons 
and danghters constitute a ‘ Microscope Club’ of them- 
selves, and keep the instrument in almost constant 
use, Continual wear has loosened the lens tube a little 
upon the upright shaft. How shall I tighten it?”— 
Press the tube in alittle at any place, by inserting the 
point of a pen-knife between itandthe rubber. Or, more 
simply, slip into the tube a very small fibre of silk, or 
cotton, obtained by untwisting and picking to pieces a 
bit of thread, The finest whole thread will be too Jarge. 
Draw the jider through the tube, and, insert the upright. 


VII.—A General Educator of the People. 
—A distinguished scientific gentleman, in a private 
note, says: ‘.... Your Microscope is the finest thing 
in the way of a newspaper premium enterprise that I 
have ever seen. It will prove a general educator of tie 
people, inciting them to observe and study the wonder- 
ful world of small natural objects everywhere aroand 
ms, and lead them on to further investigation. It will 
thus not only awaken interest in an important way, 
but multitudes of cultivators will find it eminently useful 
in detecting causes of disease in plants and animals.” 





Cross of Shorthorns and West 
Highland Cattle.—Mr. J. A. Cochrane, the well 
known breeder of Hillhurst Canada, has recently expcri- 
mented with a cross of West Highland heifers with 





Shorthorn buils. The produce has been tested, and has 
been found very satisfactory. A steer 29 months and 10 
days old was recently slaughtered ; the live weight empty 
of food was 1,282 pounds, the dressed weight was 797 Ibs. 
of beef; 7344 Ibs. of hide, and 67 Ibs. of tallow; total, 
9373¢ pounds, or 73 Ibs. to the 100 of live weight. While 
the weight is not equal to that of good specimens of the 
pure Shorthorn at that age, yet the small loss in dressing 
this half-bred proves it to be a very profitable cross. 
The steer was weaned at four months old, and since then 
was fed upon hay and turnips in the winter, and grass in 
the summer, until he was put up for stall feeding two 
months before he was slanghtered. 


Progress of Settlement in Minne=« 
sota.—The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce issue a card 
containing statistics,prepared by the State Commissioner, 
by which is shown that the wheat crop for 1877 reached 
forty million bushels ; the total assessment for 1850 was 
$806,473, and in 1877 was $218,855,743; there are 3,600 
common schools, a school fund of 3% millions of dollars, 
and the population, which was 5,330 in 1850, is now 675,000. 


The Hessian Fly.—“ J. A.,’’ Henderson, 
Ky. The pest of the wheat plant is now operating de- 
structively in many parts of the country. We hear of it 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Canada, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Kentucky, and localities be- 
tween. Itisa small two-winged fly, which lays eggs upon 
the leaf of the wheat in Angust or September. These 
eggs hatch intu small white grubs, which descend to the 
base of the stalk, and there suck the juices, causing the 
wheat to turn yellow, or to die. Soon after the grubs 
change to pupe, very similar in color and shape to a flax 
seed, and these remain until spring, when they change to 
the mature fly. The fly then deposits eggs in May, but the 
larvee is too late to do much injury to the wheat. The 
‘* flax-seed ” condition is entered in June, and in July the 
second brood of flies appear. The remedies are burning 
the stubbles immediately after harvest, or plowing them 
under deeply so as to destroy the pupse which may be in 
hiding ; to sow late in the Northern States,so that the 
flies may have laid their eggs before the wheat appears 
above. ground ; rolling the young wheat, by which the 
eggs are crushed ; sowing salt, soot, or fine lime upon the 
young wheat, by which the maggots are killed, and gen- 
erally by good cultivation and fertilizing to stimulate the 
wheat so as to enable it to resist the damage. 


The Travis Wheat Hoe,—“C.K.C.,” 
Oakland Co., Mich., sends the following statement of his 
experience :—I used a Travis wheat hoe on part of a 
field of wintcr wheat, early in May last. The field 
had already been harrowed, and clover seed sown on 
it. We hoed a strip through the field, leaving each side 
as it was. I have watched this strip closely during the 
summer. The ground on it was more soft and yielding, 
and the wheat had a ranker appearance. At harvesting 
we could see a plain difference. As we cut with the 
reaper directly across the strip, we could see that the 
straw was brighter and stronger, and the heads plumper 
than on either side. Onr estimate was that it would yield 
twenty-five per cent more than the rest of the field. I 
believe it very important to give our wheat ground a 
thorough loosening in the spring, and if we ever equal 
the English farmers in producing wheat, we will have to 
resort to hoeing. The large yields of whieat of the last 
season demonstrates the fact that our soils will produce 
as large crops as theirs, if we give them a fair chance. I 
am satisfied that the hidebound condition of our wheat 
fields in the spring of the year, requires a thorough 
loosening, and the common harrow does not do it deep 
enough. Timothy seed had been sown With the wheat in 
the fall, and the hoeing did not seem to injure it. 





Pipe for the Conveyance of Water. 
—*A. C.," Carrol Co., Md: To convey water 1,000 feet 
with a fall of five feet only, the pipe should be 114-inch in 
diameter the first 500 feet, and one inch for the re- 
mainder. If smaller, the outlet flow will be very small. 


Malt Combs, or Sprouts.—‘L. D.,” 
Lonsdale, R. I. The sample sent is malt combs, or the 
sprouts from malted barley and oats. This is from a 
mixed lot evidently, there being oats, barley, cockle, and 
seeds of foxtail grass mixed with the sprouts. The malt 
has probably been made from a very inferior quality of 
grain having oats, cockle, and foxtail mixed with it. 
Malt combs, when clean, are a very nutritious food for 
milk cows, and are cheaper at one cent a pound than bran 
at one cent and a quarter. 

A House for 200 Fow!ls.—“ W. R. M.,” 
Morris Co., N. J. To accommodate 150 to 200 fowls, it 
would be best to have two houses, or rather one sv 
divided in the middle as to make two with a door at cach 
end. A very cheap and good house may be made of 
boards; 4 fect high at the back, 10 feet in front, 16 





feet wide, and 36 feet long. The roosts should be made 
at the rear, and in the form of a ladder, sloping hatk 
from the floor te the roof.’ In the middle there may be a 
room for nest boxes. If the front, which should face the 
south, is of glass, it will be much improved. As large a 
yard as possible may be provided, and fenced with lath, 
so-that the fowls may be kept in when desirable, The 
materials for such a house need not cost more than $20, 
and $12 additional for sash for the front. 








Sundry Humbugs. 
—_—~-— 

The Editors, who do not, 
of necessity, know much 
about the business affairs of 
the paper, can judge fairly 
of the character of the sub- 
scriptions by the editorial 
correspondence. One of the 
straws which show that we 
are receiving many new sub- 
scribers, is the Humbug cor- 
respondence, If soon after 
the beginning of the year, 
we receive a large number 
of letters relating to hum- 
bngs that have been exposed 
long ago, we are quite sure 
that a great many persons 
make the acquaintance of 
the American Agriculturist 
for the first time, and grati- 
a —— fied to learn of a quarter 

= SSS == where their complaints will 
be listened to, we at once find our humbug budget rapid- 
ly increasing. It does not matter that the great majority 
of these complaints have been already noticed, they are 
new to those who send them, and we are glad to see them, 
as one of the indications that we are receiving new sub- 
scribers and making new friends. The old circulars of 

“4 DECISION AT LAST,” 

that variously worded story of a supplementary drawing, 
in which people get gold watches and lots of jewelry— 
by paying for them. We have heretofore mentioned 
“ Russell & Co.,” and “ Hetherington & Co.,” as being 
mixed up in a way we could not understand. In all.the 
cases, so far as we recollect, the ** Decision at Last” cir- 
culars say that the ‘‘ Gold Watches” and ‘‘ Jewelry” are 
to be had by paying the assessment to ‘‘ Russell & Co.,” 
but many applicants would get letters from ‘* Hethering- 
ton & Co.,” referring to the same business. Lately, there . 
appears the firm of ‘“‘ Clark & Co.,”’ who write toa cor- 
respondent: ‘‘We have been appointed by the Finance 
Committee, instead of Messrs. Russell & Co., to Ship the 
Goods, collect the Percentage money, and forward it to 
New Orleans.”’ Can it be that, like Othello’s, “Russell 
& Co.’s” 





“ OCCUPATION’S GONE?” 

Those who have had no tickets in the ‘* Consolidated 
Lotteries **—and the great majority of those who receive 
circulars have none—need not care whether “ Clark’ & 
Co.,”’ or “Hetherington & Co.,” are other names for 
‘*Russell & Co.,” or whois who, in the matter. Some 
persons—in the chance of getting for $15 (or any other 
sum) ‘‘ Gold Watches,” and lots of “ Jewelry,” “ valued 
at $150,"" (or any other sum)—are willing to admit the 
statement of the circular, that “ the interest you held in 
one of the Lotteries represented by the Committee on 
Unclaimed Prizes, has resulted in your drawing "* so and 
so. Now, every one knows whether, he had or did not 
have an “ interest” in one of these lotteries, If he had 
no ticket or ‘interest’? in any lottery whatever, every 
honest man knows that the circular does not mean x2m, 
and there’s the end of it. If one is tempted to accept.a 
statement (that he had an interest.in,some defunct lot- 
tery) which he knows és not true, and sends $15 (or any 
other sum) to get Watches or Jewelry valued at. $150 (or 
other sum), and gets these—and afterwards finds that the 
articles are not worth the money he paid, he must 
somewhere else for sympathy. He may be disappointed, 
but as he was willing to take advantage of a statement 
he knew was not true—the verdict of every honest man 
will be—‘' Served him right.” 


“HE ROYAL DOMINION GIFT CONCERT” 


is new as to time, but old as to wicked ways. Can there 
be any graduates from the “ Wyoming” and “ Topeka” 
swindles ranning the thing? Though it exists underan 
‘effete monarchy” it has all the airs and graces of a 
Gr-r-r-eat and Glor-r-rious Republic. Just as those 
““Wyoming” and “Topeka” chaps did, 80 does this 
“Rrroyal’’ thing. It sends a private (lithographed) 
letter, to people in the States, informing them, if they 
will send $5, for a club of five tickets, their names are 
booked for a prize sure pop. They may find some 
Americans fool enongh to play the part of “stool 
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pigeons” in their swindle, but we are glad to know of 
some cases in which ‘tbe putty did not stick.” We 
have devoted more space than usual 

TO LOTTERY SCHEMES, 


as they are the most fasciaating of all forms of humbug. 
Many think that they are fairly conducted games of 
chance, and if they invest, they only “take their 
chances’ with the others—while the fact is they have 
no chance at all. These lotteries are rotten through and 
through, and the prizes pretended to be drawn, are 
generally “ put up jobs,” and given out merely as dait to 
catch others. Let them alone in all their manifestations, 
of ‘‘Gift Concerts,” ‘ Distributions,” “Legal De- 
cisions,” and every other form, shape and style. 


THE ‘‘ BUTTER-COMPOUND ” CHAP, 


whose powder will enable one to turn out no end of 
butter at ‘“‘Four Cents a Pound” seems to have ex- 
hausted the ‘Great West ’’ and to be working eastward. 
The butter stuff “takes its way” in just an opposite 
direction to Bishop Berkley’s ‘‘ Course of Empirc.”’ The 
butter-compound man at one time hailed from a townin 
Qhio. Then Western New York was his dwelling place. 
At last he located in Hartford where we were sure we 
had him. One Hartford friend called on him and found 
the door shut, but with a hole for letters. He called 
again and again, but no butter-compound man could he 
find. Now the chap turns up in Middlesex Co., Mass., 
and within about 20 miles of “The Hub.”—If we do 
not mistake the Massachusetts dairy people who pride 
themselves on the excellence of their butter, this “‘ four 
cents a pound”’ fellow will have a hard time of it. 


THE EXERCISE OE COMMON SENSE 


in the matter will show its utter absurdity. The circu- 
lars of this butter-compound man, actually shout and 
shrick for people to come and buy his stuff, which will 
allow them to make butter at “‘four cents a pound,”’ and 
the “ best of butter,”’ “‘ which cannot be detected from 
pure cream butter.” Just look at it from a business 
point of view; “the best of butter” retails in Boston 
any where from 50c. to $1.25 per Ib. But suppose we 
put the “ best of butter” at the low price of poor butter, 
20c. per 1b., 100 Ibs. would sell for $20. It is claimed 
that it can be made for 4c. a pound, or $4, leaving a profit 
of at least $16 on every hundred pounds. If this could 
be clearly shown at the Merchants’ Exchange on State 
Street, this butter powder man could raise a million of 
dollars in one day, to go into the manufacture of this 
butter. He could get independently rich in a year. 
Yet, instead of doing this, he sends out his circulars, 
fairly beseeching other people to get rich by buying his 
etuff at $1 per box (to make 100 lbs. of butter) at retail, 
or $6 per doz. Now, look here, farmers, isn’t this just 
altogether, quite absolutely too thin? We donot under- 
stand the ‘“‘ glamour "’ which all such propositions seem 
to fix upon the eyesof ordinarily shrewd people. Hun- 
dreds fall under it, else these humbugs could not flourish. 
With regard to this ‘‘ Butter Humbug,” right in your 
own precinct, we call upon you gentlemen of the 
“ Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture,” and you 
gentlemen of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture,’ who are doing so much good in 
other directions, to take up this vile fraud upon your 
farmers. Skin it of all its specious fallacies, and show 
up its naked carcass asa thing to be avoided. 


MEDICAL MATTERS 


are duller than we have known them ina long time; even 
the old things seem to have lost their vitality, and the 
“7 Barks” chap offers premiums of cake baskets and 
things to those who make the quickest sales. Some of 
these medical chaps send out circulars with the taking 
titles of “‘The Art of Money Making,’’ “How to Get 
Rich,” and the like, but we soon come to the same old 
story—eell their stuff, and make money..... We may as 
well say here to one very earnest person, who, to judge 
from his long letters on many foolscap pages, must have 
been badly handled by various quacks, and wishes us to 
help him expose them, but gives no name and address, 
that this is not our style of doing business. If he, or 
any other, has a complaint to make, we must have a 


FULL AND SUBSTANTIATED ACCOUNT. 

We pay no regard to anonymous letters, and can not 
make these columns a medium through which to redress 
private grievances..... Our friend at Oakland, Ill., has 
fallen in with the enemy, and it is 

THE SAME OLD, OLD sTORY. 


Having some pulmonary trouble, he writes to those 
quacks, who propose to send a ‘‘ Recipe Free ’’—but they 
take care to accompany the recipe with a circular, saying 
that their recipe did not do its work. because the herbs, 
as kept in drug stores, were not fresh. Of course, it fol- 
lows that the “‘ Doctor’ who sends the recipe, can fur- 
nish his medicine all right for $3, or some other sum. 
This is one of the oldest of quack medicine tricks. Our 
Oakland friend seems to have thought that there was 
safety in a “ multitude of counsellors,’ so he consulted 








one quack in Rochester, and another in Philadelphia, 
each of whom wrote him a letter, which was in both 
cases the same, word for word, and both of the ‘‘ Doc- 


| tors’? wind up with precisely the same P. S., except 


the slight changes noted in brackets, saying: “If you 
desire [if desired] and [you] will give [send] me your 
symptoms in full, I will prepare a [the] remedy to suit 
your special [exact] case.”—Perhaps this may be taken 
as an illustration of the saying that “‘ great minds run in 
the same channel,” but more likely it shows that quacks 
everywhere are up to the same tricks. 
DIPHTHERIA REMEDIES, 

In our January number we gave the best possible sug- 
gestions we could in regard to Diphtheria, on page 25. 
On page 8 we advised those who “ get an alarming circu- 
lar headed ‘ Diphtheria, Suffering and Death,’ to put it 
in the fire,” etc. We have been called upon by a gentle- 
man who issues a circular with a similar heading, who 
brings abundantly signed certificates from judges, cler- 
gymen, editors, and other prominent citizens, showing 
that the physician who gave the prescription for manu- 
facturing the medicine he sells, is of the highest stand- 
ing and character, and also in commendation of the 
medicine itself. Weaccept all these statements, and do 
not call them in question. The ground we take in re- 
gard to this and all similar advertised remedies, is this, 
that no medicine should beadvertised and recommended 
to be used by the public at large, except under medical 
advice. We exclude all secret remedies of every kind 
from our advertising columns, and invariably urge our 
readers to shun ali such remedies, and to throw all mcdi- 
cal circulars of every kind into the fire, without reading, 
and not have their fears or hopes worked upon. On these 
general principles, which we act upon always, we wrote 
what we did last month. Of the particular parties who 
applicd it to themselves, we knew nothing until they 
presented the certificates above referred to. We have no 
reason to doubt that the medicine has cured many cases 
of Diphtheria, and for aught we know, may be the best 
remedy ever brought before the public; yet we say, 
neither this nor any other similar or other medicine 
should be offered to the general public, as this is offered, 
that is, as a Specific, or Sure Cure, or for universal use, 
without good medical advice. ‘‘ What is one man’s meat 
is another's poison.” 


a 


Catalogues have come in so slowly that our 
acknowledgments are deferred until next month. Dealers 
in general, try to have their catalogues ready for Febru- 
ary, and as we go to press on the middle of January very 
few have thus far reached us. To avoid disappointment, 
we will say that to be noticed in March, all catalogues 
must reach us by February 12th. 


New Spring Wheats.—Mr. Pringle, of 
Vermont, whose success in producing new varieties of 
the potato is well known, has been quietly at work for 
some years past at improving varieties of spring wheat. 
By continued crossings and selections, he has succeeded 
in producing varieties, which if they do as well else- 
where. as upon his own farm, can not fail to be of great 
value. In size of head, and beauty of grain, they are 
really remarkable. 

Maple Sugar.—It is impossible to make the 
finest product without observing the utmost cleanliness 
at every step. This should begin with collecting the sap, 


and the covered buckets made by C. C. Post, Burlington, 


Vt., will exclude all foreign matter. 





The Florida State Fair will be held at 
Jacksonville on the 12th to 15th of the present month, 
Our old friend, Doctor J. C. Kenworthy, is President of 
the Society, and matters are likely to be lively. 





Asbestos Paints.—One can not give a final 
opinion upon a kind of paint until it has been worn for 
several years. The Asbestos Paints made by the H. W. 
Johns Manufacturing Co., are a comparatively recent in- 
vention, and we have them under trial; thus far we can 
say that they promise exceedingly well ; the colors are of 
pleasing tints; the paint dries with a smooth hard surface, 
and, what is of importance to those who use it, it covers 
well ; we have used it upon old and somewhat weatlier- 
worn siding, and the man who applied it, being used to 
painting, called our attention to this fact. We shall use 
it upon various work, new and old, and report results. 

Fine Chinese Primroses. — Whether 
the amateur has a greenhouse, or cultivates plants in a 
window only, nothing will afford him more satisfaction 
than Chinese Primroses. They have the fault of not be- 
ing readily propagated from cuttings, but this is more 
than compensated for by the satisfactory results from 
seed. If one needs cut-flowerg, the double whites are 
among the most useful of white flowers, but if one wishes 
to make a show on the plant, the single sorts are pref- 


—_—. 
erable. With a good strain of seed, each plantas itcomeg 
into bloom is a surprise, as they pressnt Pleasing differ. 
ence in foliage as well as in flowers. The finest single 
Chinese Primroses we have ever seen, were some raised 
by William Barkham, gardener at Hohokus, N. J., to Jos 
Jefferson, Esq., who is eminent in more than one depart. 
ment of art, and whose rural tastes are manifested in 
Louisiana as well as in New Jersey. Mr. Barkham’s 
plants have elegantly formed leaves, and flowers, some 
of which are two inches across, with beautifully crimped 
or fringed edges, and a large, bold, yellow eye, and show 
by their vigorous development, careful culture, 





** Querist,”’’ Washington Co., R.I., and 1,492 
others. If you do not care enough about your letters to 
sign them, it is just as well not to write them. New 
subscribers should understand, what our old friends are 
well aware of, that we do not notice anonymous letters, 
We do not publish names, if a wish is expressed that we 
should not do so, This can be done by signing the letter 
with whatever name you choose, bat the real name must 
be given to insure attention. 





Bommer’s Method of Making Ma. 
nure,—-“G. G. P.”” The method of making manure, de- 
tailed in the pamphlet entitled as above, is by no means 
obsolete, although the book is somewhat old. On the 
contrary, the practice is very general, and thousands of 
farmers use some modification of the plan, if not the pre- 
cise plan itsclf. The method is valnable and practicable 
on a small or a large scale, upon every farm in existence, 





A Catch Crop of Turnips.—“J. G. 
Q.,” Tioga, Pa., plowed four acres of stubble land after 
the grain was harvested !ast summer, brushed in %5 cents 
worth of flat turnip seeds, and in November pulled 1,310 
bushels of turnips,some of them weighing 9% poundseach. 





**Upland Game Birds and Water 
Fowl of the United States,” by A. Pope, Jr., is the title 
of a remarkable work now in course of publication by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.,N. Y. The work is to-Be 
published in ten parts, each part at $2.50, giving two 
plates 22 x 28 inches, after water-color sketches from life, 
by Mr. Pope, with descriptive text from the best authori- 
ties. We style this as a remarkable work, and it is so in 
two respects: In the first place it manifests on the part 
of the publishers a confidence that the public will sustain 
a really good thing, and secondly, it is remarkable as 
showing the great perfection to which color printing has 
reached in this country. The plates are perfect repro- 
ductions of water-color drawings, presenting all the 
breadth and freedom of the originals—indeed there is 
nothing about them that suggests mechanical work. By 
all sportsmen and naturalists, the work will be highly 
esteemed. The plates are well worthy of frames, if one 
chooses to dispose of them in that manner, or they may 
be kept in a portfolio, or be bound, as one may prefer. 
Not only the plates, but the text and cover are marvels 
of elegance and perfection, and reflect great credit upon 
the house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Special Fertilizers are now receiving 
much attention from farmers, and we are in a fair way to 
soon know how far we can profitably apply fertilizers, 
specially prepared to meet the particular requirements of 
various crops. The experiments given by Prof. Atwater 
on another page, show in a most striking manner the 
value of experiments in this direction. Those who wish 
to test the value of fertilizers prepared for special crops, 
after the method proposed by Ville, and others, will find 
much to interest them in a recent circular issued by the 
**Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co.,” 158 Front 
Street, N. Y. City. This circular shows a great amount 
of pains-taking labor, and gives the requirements as to 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, of each of the lead- 
ing farm crops, and in another table shows the prices at 
which these constituents may be supplied. There is no 
secrecy about these formulas, and one can purchase the 
special manures ready mixed, or, the constituents of each 
formula being given, he can procure them in any form 
he may prefer, and mix them himself. 





Nebraska Land.—Attention is directed 
to the advertisement of lands for sale in Nebraska bya 
New York gentleman. The party is reliable. 


Absorbent for Liquid Manure.— 
“E.C.N.,” Elizabeth, N. J. The method of saving the 
liquid manure from the stables, and carrying it by drain 
to a cistern, is to be commended. A convenient manner 
of using the liquid is by mixing some absorbent material 
with it. Cut straw, leaves, road sweepings, sods, waste 
of different kinds, such as that from shoddy mills, or tan- 
neries, and even earth from a garden or a field, all make 
excellent absorbents. Anything will answer, excepting 
such as would neutralize the valuable properties of the 





I manure, or would add some injurious constituent to it. 
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Both Instruction and Ataninnesiiealls 
in large amount, will surely be obtained from the Amerz- 
can Agriculturist Microscorgs during this year, by all 
readers, ola and young, who will take a sittle pains to 
study how to useit. The “Doctor” has begun his les- 
sons, (p.66,) which we advise all to consult and follow out. 


Feeding Potatoes to Pigs.—‘J. R. 
M..” New Brunswick, Canada. The plan which we have 
found as good as any other, if not better, for feeding pota- 
toes to pigs, is to providea kettle, or boiler, to cook them 
in, and after the potatoes are roughly washed, if they 
have much earth adhering to them, they are mixed with 
corn ears, and the whole is boiled until the potatoes are 
softened toamush. This, when cool, may then be fed as 
it is, or some barley, or oat meal, or bran, may be mixed 
with it when hot, and left to soak until cool enough 
to feed. We believe this plan saves one-fourth the 
value of the feed, which more than pays for the trouble. 

Heavy Duroc Pigs.—We lately inspected 
a shipment of Duroc swine, whose weights were above 


‘the average of large pigs. The pig bred by W. M. 


Holmes, of Greenwich, N. Y., and illustrated in the 
American Agriculturist of December last, was among the 
number ; he weighed 687 pounds, and was 20 months old. 
28 carcasses shipped from New Jersey weighed 11,864 lbs, 

Best Time to Cut Sprouts.—“ H. P.,” 
Georgetown, Texas. Sprouts from the roots of trees 
should be cut when in full leaf and vigor; the shock is 
then generally fatal to them. 





Wield of Corn Fodder.—“ R. M.,”’ Pitts- 
field, Ohio. 2,000 lbs. of corn fodder for 10 bushels of 
corn isa fair average estimate. The average yield ofcorn 
is 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and the crop of stalks should 
amount to 3 to 4 tons per acre. Where the crop of corn 
is above the.average, this estimate should be modified ; 
as where 60 to 80 bushels per acre is produced the pro- 
portion of stalks would be. probably not more than one 
ton to 15 or 20 bushels of corn. 





Curing Hay in Pits.—‘'J. A.,” Chehalis 
Co., W. T. In a moist.elimate where it is difficult to 
cure hay, the plan of preserving it by ensilage, as de- 
scribed in the American Agriculturist for June, 1875, may 
be adopted. This plan, if the directions given are prop- 
erly carried out, will be successful. It is now practised 
by hundreds of large farmers in Germany and France, for 
the curing of green corn stalks, clover Jucern, and leaves 
of heets, and is also in use for keeping brewer's grains in 
this country, by some prominent dairymen. 





The N. J. State Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its next Annual Meeting in Geological 
Hall, at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., on Fcb, 
$th and 7th. An interesting programme for papers and 
discussions is offered, ‘ All interested are invited.” 





Which is the Best Single Book 
for a Farmer ?—While we think that every farmer 
may profitably invest in a library of moderate size, we are 
often called upon to answer the question proposed above. 
In giving a reply, we have to consider the wants of two 
classes, One, the average farmer, brought up to his oc- 
cupation, but who wishes a work which he can consult 
upon matters in which he has had no experience. The 
other, the novice in farming, who would. have some gen- 
eral guide which he can safely follow. We know of no 
work that will meet the wants of both these classes so 
well as the ‘‘ New American Farm Book,” originally by 
R. L, Allen, one of the founders of the American Agricul- 
turést, and later revised, enlarged, and brought up to the 
times by his brother, Lewis F. Allen, well known as an 
authority on agricultural matters. This work covers the 
whole routine of ordinary farming. Of course if one 
makes a specialty of cattle, sheep, swine, or such crops 
as hops, broom-corn, etc., he will naturally procure 
works on these particular topics, but we know of no 
book that so thoroughly meets the wants of the general 
farmer as this. A glance at its contents shows that 
while all ordinary farming topics are treated in a satis- 
factory manner, sufficient is given upon special crops to 
give one an idea of their culture. Soils, their improve- 
ments, and their mechanical working, and manures 
of various kinds, and their uses, are discussed without 
introducing confusing scientific terms. Grasses and clo- 
ver, being the groundwork of successful agriculture, 
have an important place; these are naturally followed 
by the various grains, rcot crops, and the different for- 
age plants. The orchard, as an important part of every 
farm, has a chapter, while fences, hedges, roads, farm- 
buildings, timber-lands, cisterns—indeed, almost every 
thing belonging to a farm is treated plainly and in full. 
All the domestic animals, including poultry, with their 
management and their diseases, including their prod- 











ucts, whether of the petite or their flesh when dein 
ed, are treated of in a condensed, but most comprehensive 
manner. Not the least useful portion of the work is the 
tables, which give those things that one finds it so dif- 
ficult to carry in mind, and equally difficult to find just 
when the information is needed—such as the amount of 
different farm seeds to sow to the acre; the number. of 
trees or plants required for an acre at different distances 
apart; the comparative value of different foods; bulk of 
a ton of different articles; weight of a bushel of grains; 
contents of cisterns; value of fuel; composition of va- 
rious agricultural products, etc. To those who, like the 
writer, do not dare to trust to memory for such data, a 
work of reference of this kind is of the greatest value. 
We cannot recollect having consulted this work on such 
matters without finding just the information we sought. 
It comes the nearest being an Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture of any work in the language. For the great varic- 
ty of topics, the clearness of its teachings, and for its di- 
rectness, we feel warranted in commending Allen’s 
‘‘New American Farm Book” as the best single work 
for the American farmer, and we are sure that it will 
prove to every one of a value far above its cost. Itisa 
large 12mo. volume or over 500 pages, in clear type. It 
will be sent from this office, post-paid, for $2.50. 


Farmers Who Live Near Cities 
or large towns, especially if these have a manufacturing 
population, can not afford to continue the old style of 
farming, and get only small crops of corn, potatoes, and 
hay to the acre. If the growth of towns and cities in- 
creases the farmer’s taxes, it also enlarges their oppor- 
tunities, by offering a market for certain crops, and at the 
same time affording a supply of manure. One used tothe 
routine of the farm may not care to go into the details of 
market-gardening, where perishable crops must be 
marketed daily. But there is a medium between regular 
market-gardening, and the ordinary routine of farming, 
which is termed ‘* Market Farming.” This differs from 
market-gardening, in raising but a few of the less perish- 
able crops, and from regular farming, in requiring higher 
culture, the sale of the crops, and the buying of manures, 
The farmer who lives within ten miles of a large manu- 
facturing town makes a great mistake if he does not.con- 
sult the wants of that place, and supply them. Taketwo 
crops for example—carrots and cabbages. In any large 
place where many horses are kept, there isa good market 
for carrots, and there is generally a ready sale for them, 
to be delivered direct from the field. Working people, 
such as factory operatives, know the nutritive value of 
cabbages, and these always meet with a ready sale in such 
places. Either of these crops is easily managed, and is 
sure to bring a Jarger profit than any regular farm crop. 
While market-gardening has been over-done in the 
vicinity of some large cities, there are many smallcr 
places where it may be profitably undertaken, to supply 
the home market, and farmers’ sons, instead of looking 
for workin the cities, had better buy Peter Henderson’s 
‘Gardening for Profit,’ and go to work at supplying the 
wants of the nearest towns. To those who would raise 
some of the less perishable crops, like those we have 
mentioned, we also commend P. T. Quinn’s ‘‘Money 
in the Garden,” and Frank Brill’s “Farm Gardening 
and Seed Growing.” The first two are sent post-paid 
from this office for $1.50 each, and the last named for 
$1.00. Any farmer near a large town, can profitably 
invest in all three of these works, Thougn on similar 
subjects, each has its peculiar features, and is well worth 
the price to any cultivatur of the crops on which it treats, 





Basket Items continued 
on page 73. . 


Important Farm Experiments. 
—<—. 


Most soils, after a few years cropping, begin to lose 
their fertility. This is because the crops have taken 
away more of certain of the ingredients of plant-food 
than the soil has been able tore-supply. Barn-yard ma- 
nure, which contains all the elements of plant-food, is 
usually employed to restore the lost fertility. But there 
is not half enough manure produced to give the re- 
newed or increased fertility needed,tor the greatest profit, 
except on farms where a good deal of live stock is kept. 
Other fertilizers are needed for the most profitable farm- 
ing. What shall they be? Farmers have been groping 
in the dark, trying guano, phosphates, bone, poudrettes, 
and what not, without. knowing either what their soils 
and crops needed, or what the fertilizers supplied. And 
itis a fact that a very large part of the cost of all such 
spplications has been wasted—an immense sum, certain- 
ly millions of dollars in the aggregate,—because many of 
these fertilizers have proved, if not really worthless, at 








least not t the thing needed—and others, while supplying 
the needed elements for the soil or crop, have furnished, 
at much cost, a large amount of material, valuable in ita 
place, but not needed by the particular soil to which they - 
were applied. Prof. Atwater, in his articles published 
in the American Agriculturist, during three years past, 
has been urging farmers, each for himself and on his own 
particular soil, and before investing largely in commer- 
cial fertilizers, to address questions to their individual 
soils in the form of experiments on a small and inexpen- 
sive scale, but so carefully that the questions would be 
answered, There is no doubt that this is the best way. 
A few experiments, with fertilizers costing $5 to $10, 
much if not all of which will be returned in the crop, 
will do more to tell the farmer what Az soil needs, than 
$500 or $1,000 spent in wnalysis of the soil.—Such experi- 
ments have been recommended over and over again, by 
the leading agricultural chemists in Europe arid Ameri- 
ca, and have been carried out by practical men with the 
greatest profit. They are rational, simple, easy, and 
cheap. To facilitate their introduction last season, sam- 
ples of fertilizers of tested qualities, were sent out, at 
cost price, $4.50—$6.00 per set, from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Middletown, Conn. Prof. At- 
water gives some of the results elsewhere, (page 50.) 
For farmers to get samples of genuine fertilizers, with 
explanations of their composition and use, at such low 
cost, was something; to have the offer to test the ferti- 
lizers, and with them their soils, was more. Numerous 
reports from the men who have made the experiments, 
and are moré than pleased with the results, attest. their 
utility. These experiments ought to lead many other 
farmers to make similar ones. To aid them in so doing, 
there is talk of making arrangements to supply the sub- 
scribers of the American Agriculturist, who. may wish 
them, samples of fertilizers for the coming’ season, as 
was done by the Connecticut Station last year ; but no 
plan has yet been adopted, and may not be. If this 
is arranged for, it will be announced in our next paper. 





American Cheese—Foreign Demand. 
—_——~<-— 

The broad pastures of our vast country.are rapidly be- 
coming feeders of Europe, ‘The year just past has wit- 
nessed an increase of several hundred per cent in the ex- 
port of fresh beef and mutton, mainly produced on the 
grass-growing and corn-producing Western prairie lands ; 
and it only requires the general introduction of Short- 
horn blood among Western cattle to extend. this export 
of fresh beef in the carcass, and of live beef cattle, to an 
immense amount. As fresh meat can now be taken from 
the Atlantic seaboard, and laid down in good condition 
in the chief seaports of Western Europe at small cost, 
we only need to produce good..beef, to be able. to com- 
pete successfully in the meat markets of the Western 
portions of the Old World, 

But the South and the far West are not alone yielding 
exportable products. Large quantities of Cheese. to 
meet a foreign demand are produced in the Middle 
States, as well as in several of the Western States, The-~ 
following figures, from the U. 8. Bureau of Statistics, 
shows a wonderful increase in the 


EXPORT OF CHEESE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1960. os aentdes 15,515,799 Ibs. | ee 39,960,367 Ibs. 
IGGL. 0.00200 cdtQOOlg OS  [1Oscceccccces 57,296,327 “ 
5 Ser O52 CTO + 1B Gswiss. ces 63,698,867 ‘ 

| ee 045,054 * atins vheee 66,204,025 ‘* 
TOQUE, dee coe - ATT BQD § 188... 80, 
1905.03 c505.0 53,098,468 ‘*  /1874........ be 90,611 077 * 
1866........++- 36,411,985 ** |1875.......... 101 (010,858 es 
1867.......... 52,352,127 “* [1876........... 264 * 

19GB. cccceveee 51,097,203 “© /1877....... |. 107,364,666 * 
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Bee Notes for February. 


BY L. 0. ROOT, MOHAWK, N, ‘Y: 
—_—~—. 


If all the proper requirements may be observed without 
disturbing bees during this month, it will be desirable. 
I found, by a. quiet examination in my bee cellar u few 
days ago, that mice had found their way into the place, 
and were disturbing the bees by making their nests in the 
cotton quilts directly over the clusters of bees, where 
they found it very warm and comfortable. This may be 
agreeable to the mouse, but is not conducive to the quiet 
desirable for the bees. The mice may be easily caught 
by baiting an ordinary trap with cheese....For hives 
wintered out of doors, follow directions given last month. 


I propose to. give, during the present. winter, the. re- 
spective amounts of honey consumea by four hives of bees 
each month. I have left.one swarm on ite summer stand, 
to show the difference in the amount required when bees 
are wintered ont of doors, or when properly wintered in 
a well-arranged in-door repository.. During the month of 
December, three swarms in the cellar consumed honey a8 
follows :—No, 1,.% Ib. ; No. 2, % .; No, 3,1% bs. No 
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3 is a very heavy hive, and in eolide to test the desirability 
of having swarms numerous in bees, I united four swarms 
before placing them in winter quarters. It should be 
borne in mind, by those who note these results during 
winter and spring, that this swarm commences the win- 
ter with four times as many bees as each of the other 
three. No 4, which is the hive out of doors, consumed 
44% Ibs. No.1, and No, 4, are both Italian swarms, and 
are, as far as I can determine, in nearly every way 
about equal. Yet the latter, being exposed to ont of 
door changes of temperature, consumes 414 tbs., while 
the former takes but 3¢ . This should be a point of in- 
terest to advocates of out-door wintering. 


6 
Review of the Live Stock Market 
for 1877. 


ae ae, 

The history of the live stock market for the past year 
has been an eventful one. The first. six months of the 
year witnessed a slow but steady trade without serious 
fluctuation in prices. Then came the great strikes on 
the railroads which seriously interfered with business. 
For two weeks trade was practically dead, only a few 
poor local supplies furnishing stock for the butchers. 
Prices, however, only advanced to 14}c. per Ib..which 
was the highest point reached. From this time, onwards 
the business has been dull in the extreme and dealers 
and wholesale butchers, including those operating in the 
foreign shipments, lost heavily. Many failures occurred 
and business has been much depressed. The monthly 
sales of beeves for the year have been as follows: 





Month. Number Sold 08, 
January, ........... 46,045...... 8c. @ 13c. per Ib. 
February,.......... 36,036...... Wc. 13c. 

Niagara s. 7,542... Tc. @ 12kc. * 
SRE epee” 40,639...... qc. @1%jc. “* 
_, Mts. 0352 Bic. @ 12%4}c. “ 
NG ct cd6cune 08 30,241. ....83c.@ 133c. “* 
ie SSE Bast Shea ee Wc. Sec. ** 
August,........... Rea eeue Tc. 144c. “ 
September,........ 90,824...... ite. é — 
Getober, . 65. 0060. 50,987 ..... 64c.@18c. 
November, ........ 36,379...... qe. @12k. “* 
December,......... 35,901...... 6c. @138, 
Totel,-. 0sé.vsics= 489, 133 
Weekly Average, . . .9,406 


The sales of stock other than beeves have been: 


Total. Weekly Average pane if Prices. 
Cows,....2,654 head... 51......... $2@ $90 per head. 
Calves, 202,754“ .. 1,976 { Talves, te en 
Sheep & ‘ Shee 10e. = 
Lambs. 1,168,899 * 0811 Ta =< 3 @ ine : 

. i os ve, C. ” 
Swine, 1,144,195 ..12,008 } Dree'd, te. ate ne 


“ The foreign shipments of meats and live beeves and 
sheep, increased largely up to the fall months when the 
failure of several of the large operators showed the truth 
of what we have frequently stated as our opinion, viz: 
that the export business can never become anything 
more than a spasmodic affair, flourishing when prices are 
low and stocks heavy here, and when stocks are light and 
prices high on the other side. The expenses and risks 
are too great, and the profits, when any are made, are too 
small to sustain a steady trade. It may answer as a 
safety valve to relieve pressure here, but as soon as the 
pressure is relieved the movement must cease. We may 
build up a business in the course of years, but not until 
beeves bear a lower price here than we hope to see. 


a + 


Instructive Notes about Switzer. 
land.—How few have any very definite idea of our 
little Sister Republic in the Old World. Here are a few 
items for the readers of the American Agriculturist, 
which Mr. Judd has boiled down from his traveling 
Note Book.—Switzerland is a northern country, though it 
does not look so on the map; it is on a line east of Lake 
Superior, or Quebec, (lat. 46 to 48°). It is a high country, 
very little of its surface being less than 1.500 feet above 
the sea level. Many of its mountains are over a mile 
(5,280 feet) high; 38 of them over 6,400 feet ; 29 are over 
10,000 feet high, that is 2 miles and more ; 8 are 13,075 to 
15,150 feet high.—Switzerland’s greatest length is 210 
miles; greatest breadth, 140 miles; total area, 15,747 
equare miles, or one-third as large as New York State, or 
about twice as large as New Jersey or Massachusetts. 
Its people numbered in 1870 2,669,247, or about the 
same as in Ohio, or in Illinois. Of these, about seven- 
tenths speak German; over two-tenths French, the rest 
epeak Italian. They live in 92 cities and towns, 63 ham- 
lets, and 6,800 villages. Over 350.000 children are taught 
in nearly 6,000 public schools. There are about 200,000 
fighting men, viz.: 85,000 belonging to the field army; 
50,000 reserves; 65,000 militia. The public revenue and 
expense is only about 4} million dollars, or one-sixth 
as much as that of the City of New York alone. Its val- 
leys and hill-sides are largely in pasture lands, support- 
ing 993,000 horned cattle, 100,000 horses, 447,000 sheep, 
375,000 goats, and 304,000 swine.—The Government is 
somewhat like our own: The NaTionaL Councit, cor- 





reapendiing to our House of Reptescntatives, contains 
185 members, about one for every 20,000 inhabitants, 
elected by the people once in three years. The Counciu 
oF STATEs, corresponding to our U. 8S. Senate, contains 
two members for each Canton. These two bodies to- 
gether are called the ‘‘ Federal Assembly,” correspond- 
ing to the United States Congress, which is made up of 
our Senate and House of Representatives. The Nation- 
AL Counct. elects a President and Vice President at av- 
ery regular and every extraordinary session, who are the 
chief officers of Switzerlard during their term of office. 
The President can not be re-elected at two consecutive 
sessions of the National Council. The National Coun- 
cil, and Conncil of State, in joint session, elect, once in 
8 years, 7 Executive Officers of the General Government, 
corresponding to our Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, etc. These, acting together, are called the 
FEDERAL CounciL.—The 22 Cantons and 6 Half Cantons 
of Switzerland, correspondin x on a smaller scale, to our 
States, have their local governments, making local laws, 
etc., similar to our State Legislatures. 


Science Applied to Farming.—XXXVIII. 
poe Ee 
Scientific Experimenting by Practical Farm- 
ers—Testing the Needs of Soils by Trials 
with Fertilizers. 


As explained in the article of this series for 
April, 1877, there were sent out from the Experi- 
ment Station here, last spring, to farmers in Con- 
necticut and other States, nearly 50 sets of ferti- 
lizers, with explanations and directions for experi- 
ments. With them were blanks on which those 
who might be willing to take the needed trouble in 
measuring plots and crops and noting observations 
and results, were requested to make out reports, 
and return them to me. To tell the truth, I did not 
expect many reports. Much to my surprise and 
gratification, nearly twenty have sent more or less 
detailed accounts of their experiments. ll are in- 
teresting and instructive—some particularly so. 
As an application of science to farming by practical 
men, who get their living from the labor of their 
brains ana hands upon their farms, and who have 
found in them a means of testing the needs of their | 
soils, and the ways of supplying them, Iam sure 
these results will be widely welcomed. 

The principle upon which these experiments are 
based is, in brief, this:—The chief oflice of ferti- 
lizersis to supply the plant food that our crops need, 
and which the soils fail to furnish. It is not good 
economy to pay high prices for materials which the 
soil may yield in abundance, but it is good economy 
to supply the lacking ones in the cheapest way. 
The most important ingredients of our common 
commercial fertilizers, are Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid, 
and Potash, because of both their scarcity in the 
soil and their high cost. It is in supplying these 
that guano, phosphates, bone mannres, potash sa!ts, 
and most other commercial fertilizers are chiefly 
useful. To test the needs of the different soils with 
reference to these substances, was the special object 
of the experiments, though the action of different 
fertilizing materials with different crops was also 
to be tested. The table below gives the composi- 








was contained in a bag of 20 Ibs., on which the 
name and composition were marked. The several 
small bags were packed in one large bag, and with 
them were sent printed explanations and directions 
forusing. With other suggestions, was one that 
parallel trials be made with other fertilizers, ;] 
give some of the experiments herewith, reserving 
others, with recapitulation and conclusions, for a sue- 
ceeding article. The reports are essentially as they 
came to me; a few changes in form being made for. 














the convenience of the printer. 


Experiment with Corn by Mr. D. H, 
Birdsey, Middlefield, Conn, 

Soil: Upland, gravelly loam, with gravelly subsoil, 
Previous treatment ; Had been in grass for three prey .. ... 
years. Yield of hay estimated at % to % ton per acre, 
Last manuring was (with oats) leached ashes; previons 
to this, barn manure and bone. Size of each plot: 10 
square rods. Amounts of Fertilizers; Plots 1—5, 20 
Ibs. each; Plot 6, yard mannre, 5 cords per acre, with 
hen manure and ashes in the hill. Amount of Seed: 5 
quarts peracre. Distance between hills; 4 feet each way, 
Planted May 15.. Harvested Oct. 26. Yield (corn in the 
ear, measured in bushel basket) as below. 
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Mr.Birdsey says in his report that ‘‘on Plot 8, with 
potash-salt, 5, with dried blood, superphosphate, 
and potash-salt, and Plot 6, with yard and hen-. 
manure and ashes, (which also furnished potash,) 
the crops looked well through the season; the 
stalks were strong, and large, the ears well-filled, 
and the grain good. On the others (without potash ) 
the growth was very poor, the stalks small, weak, 
and yellow, and the ears poorly filled—mostly 
‘nubbins.’....The potash worked wonders wherever 
it was put.’? He adds that ‘‘on this land, bone 
formerly brought good crops ; with rye, about all 
the land would hold. But of late years bone does 
very little good, and-don’t pay. The same is true 
of phosphates.’’ This is only one of a considerable 
number of cases I have observed in this region in 
which lands where bone, phosphates, guano, and 
fish, supplying phosphoric acid and nitrogen, have 
nearly ceased to do good, and potash salts have 
proved very beneficial. We have had two bone 
mills in the vicinity for a good while. Fish-scrap 
is cheap, and our farmers have used a good deal of 
guano and phosphates. It would seem as though 
some of our fields had become relatively over- 
charged with nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and 
deficient in potash. It is noticeable in Mr. Bird- 
sey’s experiment that : (1) on the three plots which 
had no potash the crop failed; (2) on the three, 
where potash was applied, they were good ; (8) the 
crop with potash alone (No. 3) was as good as those 








tions and costs of principal materials used. 


with potash and other ingredients together, (Nos. 





Experimental Fertilizers. 





FURNISHING VALUABLE INGREDIENTS. 
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s™ Kinp per | price| per Krnp. ed per er ; ae 
=> Acre. |@ ton.) Acre. | cent. dace! 
— ences: 5 peer ere ee | 
L|Dried Blood............- cee 1320 SAO00)- OE.40 | Nites soo. oisck opisc. pedis de cess 10 82 oe 
II.|Snperphosphate*........ ... |320 | $35.00) $5.60 | Phosphoric Acid t...............- 16 51 .60 
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* From bone-black. Some of the best ~ammoniated ** snperphosphates are made of bone-black superphosphate, 


and dried blood. + In solnble form. 


the market. 
per ton ton, plus freight from New York. 


The prices above, for cash, are, if anything, too high for the present state of 
The 50 per cent ‘* mnriate ” of potash, fer instance, has been sold extensively in this region for $40.00 








Besides the articles in the table, a number of 
others, as Plaster, Nitrate of Soda, Ground Bones, 
and Peruvian Guano, were supplied to those who 
wished them. They were allof the best quality, 


. as tested by analysis at our laboratory. Each one 


Sand 6.) [t certainly looks very much as though 
this soil had enough of other materials than potash 
for the present supply. Mr. Birdsey has since 
bought the 50 per cent muriate of potash at $42 per 
ton, delivered here. At this rate, the dressing of 
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Experiment with Corn, by Mr. W. I. Bartholemew, Putnam, Conn. 


Soil: Hill 1and, surface, dark loam, moist, with clayey sub-soil.—-Previous Manuring and Produce Per Acre; 1874, No manure; hay, 1 ton. 18%5, Barn-yard manure, 


12 cart loads ; corn, 35 bushels. 


1876, No manure ; oats, 40 bushels.—xperimental Crop, 1871: White Cap Corn.—Size of Hach Plot; 10 square rods.—Amounts of Fertilizers 


Per Acre: Experiment Station fertilizers and superphosphates, 320 lbs.; unleached ashes, 32 bushels; leached ashes, 48 bushels; hog-manure, 16 cart-loads; hen-manure, 20 
bushels; night soil, 32 bushels.—Fertilizers applied in the hill. The dried blood and potash salts were scattered over more than a foot square in each hill, and covered 
with fine earth before dropping the corn.--Hills ; 3% feet apart each way; 4 kernels in each hill_—Planted ; May 15.—Harvested : Oct. 10.— Quality of Crop; As stated in table, 
‘the corn grown by the use of hog-manure and, especially, night-soil, was much injured by mould, The husks and corn were, in some cases, completely rotted with’ it.— 
Amount and Valueof Yields; “0 \bs. of the best yields make a busbel of shelled corn, which is reckoned [in table] at %0c. per bushel. The smaller yields were greener in the 
cob and corn, and are hardly worth the price affixed, but I concluded to give the exact yield in pounds, and have computed yield and value per acre from actual weight in each case. 
[Multiplying amount in each plot by 16.] No allowance is made for worth of fodder, which was, on the different numbers, very nearly in the same relative proportions as the corn,— 
Cost of Fertilizers : [Those from Experiment Station, per table above.] ‘ The price of superphosphates depending upon distance from market, 1 have reckoned all at cost at R. R. 
Station. [In estimate of gain from use of fertilizer, the omitted value of stalks would more than pay for carting and applying.} ‘I have placed no prices upon the manures 
from the farm, as their cost is uncertain, but I am certain that the expense of carting the hog-manure to the field, and applying it, is equal to cost of phosphates in either instance.” 







































































Nomper or Por. i\.9.[ 8 | « (eee es s | 9 | 10 | 12; a2 | 18; 14 | 15 | 16 | a7 
FerTuizers Appuep. | FERTmIzeRs FRoM EXPERIMENT STATION, No Ve Se Woop AsHEs. FARM-MADE MANURE. 
Eas: ie —$———— _—$___—______— - Be ee SS SO M1 a SS eee 
Ker 9 Dried \Sup'rp’s, Potash | Mixture| Miat I+ : Russel . Hog | Hen |Hen M'e| Night 
Kips. | Blood. Uphate 11 Salt iT. | Tt, fasted |Plaster. nore. | Lister's. | Whanns| “Coe's, | worth's,| PTY: | Zeachea Manure.|Manure.|-+P8et'r| Soil. 
Amounrs. | 20 ths. | 20 Bs. | 20 tbs. | 20 tbs. | 20 Bs, | 20 ms.| —— | 20ms. | 20s. | 20s. | 20 me. |? ge gg ilo il SN A oul 
NISHING INGREDI- | Nitro- |Phos. A- Potash. | N+-P,- |N+ P,0| | N+ P,-'N + P,-|N + P,-|\N + P- 
ame igen. N. cidP,O,| K,0. | i s+K,0. | - gee | Oy. O;. O;. O;. ® @) @) _® @) ® 
Hight July ist, in inches.|13 inch. /31 inch. 10 inch.'20 inch.|16 inch./12 inch. 11 woes i inch.|27 inch, a fs 25 inch.|14 incb.|15 inch.|18 inch. |22 inch,'22 inch.|23 inch. 
: | | - 1 Leet | pg Little below av- Above | Above | Abo 
Appeepnges OP at! | Small. |Average) Small. [Late ? Pre 8V-" Small. | Small. Average Average ae Average erage. Average! .y oe Average F.. ve 
Yield: Ears of Corn.....-/ 60s. | 182 De | © ts. 166 te. | 146 De. 85 Ibs. “Ube. | 16 Tbs. | 178 ths. | 192 hs. | 180 ths. | 158 ed any 180 ts. | 240 Te. | 248 Ths. | 230 tha. 
f Corn Si eee bated “oo? | re wae ery, | Sound | Sound | Sound | Sound Little | Very | Very | Ve 
fovesfarvestd, Framed” ant Moen) alte | Poor. tnd aodripe nd ripeand ripe wed ip] PWD) SURE oul nw | sou mony 
Increase in Yield.t..... .|--14 s.| 1081s, 6 tha.| 92 Tbs. | 72 Ibs. | 11s. | —— | 102%s. | 104s. | 1181s. | 106%s. | 79s. | 91 He. | 106s. | 166%s. | 174s. | 1561s. 
Value of Increase } \"$2.24.4 | $17.8. | 96.4 $14.72. | Si1.52. | $1.76. | —— | $16.82. | $16.64. | $18.88. | $16.96. | $12.64. | $14.56. ? | $26.56. | $27.84. ? 
Cost of Manure t ma | $6.40. | $5.60. | $7.20. | $6.00. | $6.40. | $1.50. | — -40. | $6.40. | $6.40. 40. oe — ? ? ? ? 
Gain (or Loss)t “| $8.64.4 | $17.88. | $8.16.4 | $8.72. | $5.12. | $0.26. |. — 9.92. | $10.24. | $12.48. | $10.56. 44. | $7.96.| 9 ? ? ? 


























* That is, the most valuable fertilizing ingredients. 
Nitrogen. The leached have but little Potash. 
ing Corn at 70 cents per bushel. 


(1) Plaster consists chiefly of Sulphuric Acid and Lime. 


(3) Contain all the ingredients of plant-food. 


(2) Ashes contain all the ingredients of plant-food, but 


+ Increase (or decrease) as compared with No. 7, unmanured. + Reckon- 
(4) Loss.—The Ammoniated Superphosphates contained 9 to 12} per cent of availble Phosphoric Acid, and 2 to 2$ per cent of Nitrogen. 





his experiment, 320 lbs. per acre, would cost $6.72. 
He calculates that the stable manure of No. 6 cost 
$40 per acre, besides the ashes and bone. He says 
that) on the strength of this experiment he has 
bought several tons of potash salts and I learn that 
‘several of his neighbors have followed his example. 
In respect to the potash salts doing so well alone, 
this experiment is exceptional. I should not wish 
to invest too heavily upon the strength of a single 
experiment,on one field, with one crop. That potash 
is most wanted in that soil, I have no doubt. But 
in the next field the case may be different. As Mr. 
Birdsey’s is one of the simplest, Mr. Bartholemew’s 
is one of the most extensive experiments reported : 

In Mr. Barthulemew’s experimett, the -following 
points are noticeable :—(1.) In the four cases, Nos. 
1, 3, 6, and 7%, where phosphoric acid was not 
supplied, the crop failed. (2.) In every case 
where phosphoric acid was supplied, either alone, 
(i, e., a8 superphosphate with the lime and sulphuric 
acid incident thereto,) in No. 2, or with some, gen- 
erally little, nitrogen, in Nos. 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 
1, the crop was good. (3.) The amounts of phos- 
phoric acid per acre in Nos. 2, 4, and &, were 51, 
254, and 17 lbs., respectively ; the yields, 182, 166, 
and 146 lbs. show a corresponding decrease. Com- 
parisons of the amounts of phosphoric acid applied, 
and corn produced in the other cases, of which 
limited space excludes details, show a similar and 
singularly uniform ratio between the two. This 
parallelism between phosphoric acid and yield, 
runs through the plots with ashes which contained 
less of the acid,and brought less corn; and those with 
farm inanures, which contained more, and brought 
more. (4.) The yield with potash-salt, and with dried 
blood alone, was less than on the one plot with 
nomanure. (5.) While the crop responded uniform- 
ly to the phosphoric acid, it got no apparent benefit 
from the other ingredients of either the chemical 
fertilizers, the ashes, or the farm manure. (6.) As 
indicated by the money costs of fertilizers applied 
and corn produced, there was uniformly a gain of 
from $10 to $12.50 per acre ‘from phosphoric acid 
alone or with a little nitrogen, a smaller gain in 
each case where phosphoric acid was supplied with 
other substances, and, in every case where it was 
omitted, a loss. What that soil needs most, is 
clearly phosphoric acid. 

This report of Mr. Bartholemew’s experiment 
with fertilizers, is one of the best 1 have seen from 
a private farmer in this country. If his farming is 
equal to his experiments, and there are many others 
in that region like him, it is easy to see why the 
Woodstock Farmer’s Club, of which [ hear he is a 








member, and the farming thereabouts, stand insuch 
excellent repute. W. O. ATWATER, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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REQUISITES FOR AN Icke-HovusE.—Ice may be 
kept under any circumstances, and in any kind of 
a house, if the following conditions are secured 
and maintained. The floor upon which the ice is 
packed, must be perfectly well drained, and closed 
against access of air. The ice must be in a suffi- 
ciently large body, at least 8 feet wide each way, 
and be stowed compactly, without air spaces be- 
tween the blocks or layers. If spaces between the 
blocks can not be avoided, these should be closely 
filled with pounded ice. The ice should be cut and 
packed on a dry, cold day, when the blocks will 
freeze solidly together. There must be a perfectly 
air-tight, or non-conducting packing, around the 
ice, of at least one foot in thickness. Dry sawdust 
is the best material fof packing ; waste tan bark is 
nearly, if not quite as good. There must be ample 
ventilation above the ice, to carry off the dampness 
which will arise from the packing. The evapora- 
tion of the moisture from the upper packing by a 
brisk current of air, appreciably reduces the tem- 
perature. The most frequent causes of failure in 


~ keeping ice are, the entrance of air from beneath ; 


the presence of water at the bottom which can not 
escape, imperfect packing, and too close confine- 
ment above. 


THE N. Y. State DatryMen’s ASSOCIATION, 
held its Annual Convention at Syracuse, on Decem- 
ber 18th. The Hon. Harris Lewis, the President, 
remarked, in his address, that the past year’s suc- 
cess could only be repeated in the coming season, 
by making every effort to supply all deficiencies in 
methods, practice, and appliances, and to bring a 
proper enthusiasm to bear upon the dairy business. 
He thought that those young,men who left the 
farms to go to the cities, because farming was dis- 
tasteful to them. did well, for if they staid on their 
farms the sheriff would surely sell them out in 
time. A love for one’s business, be that what it 
may, is essential to success. The reading of several 
practical papers, and a visit to the salt works at 
Salina, occupied the two days of the Convention. 

_—_——>+0> ea 

THe UTILITY OF DatRy AND OTHER EXHIBI- 
TIoNSs.—Many farmers, dairymen, and others, en- 
gaged in different branches of agriculture, not to 
speak of various artisans and manufacturers, are 








inclined to consider exhibitions of their products a 
useless and expensive trouble. This idea is a mis- 
taken one, as the direct results of these exhibitions 
are very valuable, and their indirect influence, 
equally, if not more so. Th blic are made aware 
of the existence of many things heretofore un- 
known to them, and thus consumption is largely 
increased ; the close comparison of the work of dif- 
ferent producers, and the ambition engendered by 
this, tend greatly to an increased excellence in the 
products, and many.new ideas are gained. There 
are other advantages besides these, but if these 
were all, they would be sufficient inducement to 
make these exhibitions desirable, not only to 
those most closely interested, but to the gen- 
eral public. As an illustration, may be cited the 
case of a dairy exhibition held annually at Frome, 
in England, where~cheese to the yearly value of 
five millions of dollars is made. The resultis, that 
since 1870, when the first show of cheese was made, 
an improvement in quality, estimated at 50 per 
cent, has been made, and the yearly returns to the 
district have increased a million dollars. 


a 2 2 
Tree Scraping and Tree Scrapers. 


. BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y, 

If orchards were properly cared for, there would 
be no need of tree-scrapers, but with this, as with 
pruning, it is a too frequent practice to allow the 
trees to get in as bad a condition as possible, and 
then to have a serious time at pruning, scraping, 
and renovating generally. If our yearly advice, to 
give the trees each spring some alkaline wash, were 
regarded, there would be little use for the scraper. 
If one once puts the trunks of his trees in healthy 
condition, they look so much better, and really are 
so much more healthy and thrifty, that we are quite 
sure that he will not omit the slight yearly labor 
required to keep them in this condition. If one 
has a neglected orchard, he should not let this 
spring go by without an attempt to renovate it. 
Old trunks covered with loose scales of bark, and 
coated with lichens and mosses, should have in the 
first place a thorough scraping, and this should ex- 
tend along tne larger limbs so far as is necessary. 
After this scraping they should receive a strong 
alkaline wash. There is nothing, to our notion, so 
good for this purpose as good home-made soft-soap, 
made from ley (or potash) and grease. The 
boughten soft-soap is mainly a fraud, it being only 
cheap hand soap made intg a sort of jelly with 





water. If good home-made soft-soap can be had— 
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and it should be obtainable on every farm—mix it 
with enough water to make it so thin that it will 
apply evenly with a brush. It may be necessary to 
use hot water, and it should be only so diluted that 
it will work readily. Use a white-wash brush, or 
large paint brush, and 
Jay it on weil upon the 
trunk or the larger 
branches. The best time 
to do tnis is in the long, 
damp, and foggy spells 
that are common in Feb- 
ruary and early March. 
The soap liquid will 
not dry soon, but have 
severai ays to act be- 
fore it is wasned off by 
the rains. 11 the genu- 
ine hom.-made soap is 
not to be had, then use 
awash made of potash 
—a pound to the gal- 
Jon of water—and apply 
it in a simiar manner. 
The advice occasion- 
ally given to make a 
wash by heating sal-so- 
da, and then dissolving 
it, is simply nonsense. 
Sal-soda is not render- 
ed caustic by heat- 
ing, and it is no differ- 
ent when dissolved, than the same would have been 
without heating—nothing but water having been 
expelled. But we started to describe Mr. Snook’s 
scrapers. He says:—‘“‘ That in figure 1 has a mov- 








Fig. 1.—TREE SCRAPER. 


able handle from a foot and a half to three feet in 
length, the latter length being required for tall 
trees. The scraper is a piece of steel, about five 
inches square, two sides being straight, while 





Fig. 2.—TREE SCRAPER. 


the other two sides are hollowe4 out, so that it 
may the more readily adapt itself to the surface 
trunk, and the curves should be of different sizes, 
one to suit the trunk, and the other the branches. 
Another form is shown in figure 2; one of the sides 
being straight, while the 
other two sides of trian- 
gle are curved for the 
purpose just mention- 
ed. <A hole is made 
through the center of 
both scrapers, which are 
secured to the handle 
by a threaded bolt (fig. 3,) one-half an inch in 
diameter, and four inches in length, to the end of 
which is weided a piece of iron, one and a half- 
inch square, and one quarter of an inch thick. 
This bolt, wken screwed into end of the handle, 
will hoid either of the scrapers firmly in position. 


Fig. 3. BOLT FOR SCRAPER. 





A Country House, Costing $550 to $700. 
BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


—>— 


This is one of four plans given consecutively, in 
response to many calls for ‘‘very low-priced 
houses.’’—1t will accommodate asmall family well, 
and has a pleasing appearance.... Exterior, 
(fig. 1.)—-The Front has sufficient variety of parts 
to insure a fair degree of picturesque effect. An 
allowable amount of neat tracery is admitted in the 
composition of the gables, and between the piazza 
columns, to give au expression of taste, and cheer- 
fulness. More than this would not accord with the 
utility and economy especially aimed at in these 
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pian. If intended for a Summer Cottage, or Gate 
Lodge, for persons of larger means, the matter of 
exterior dress would assume quite a different aspect, 
and admit of more liberal treatment ...Ground 
Plan, (fig. 2.)—The arrangement shown is adapt- 
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Fig. 1,—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


ed to an Zastward frontage, placing the Entrances 
and the Living-Room on the pleasant side where 
least exposed to northerly winds, and cold. Should 
an opposite frontage be selected, the plan may be 
suited to it by reversing the sides, as this would be 
reflected if held before a mirror. The hight of the 
ceilings is 10 feet. The front entrances open 
directly from the piazza to the Parlor and Living- 
Room. These entrances may be protected in win- 
ter by a sash inclosure, forming a pleasant vesti- 
bule of a part of the piazza. The principal rooms 
are a Parlor, Kitchen, and two Bedrooms. The 
Parlor is in front of the main building, and of suf- 
ficient size for the ordinary uses of such an apart- 
ment. The Kitchen is intended as the Living- 
Room, where the family maintaining the simplicity 
of cottage life, spend much of their indoor time, 

sharing together the domestic cares and comforts. 

It is sufficiently spacious to admit of the requisite 
furniture, and allow of the ordinary family gather- 

ing without crowding. It has three windows; if 
desired, the upper part of the front door may have 

sashes, giving views in three directions. The 
pantry, and lobby, at the rear, are of equal size, 

both opening from the kitchen. Thetwo Bedrooms 

adjoin each other, (but have no communication be- 

tween them in the plan. This may be arranged as 

desired.) One opens from the parlor, the other 
from the kitchen, and each has a closet. The 

chimney is placed between the kitchen and parlor, ” 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


with an open fire-place on the kitchen side. The 
method of heating, described in last December 
American Agriculturist, would insure the comfort- 








able warming of both of the principal rooms from 
one kitchen fire....Cellar, (fig. 3,)\—Hight, 6; 
feet. The dimensions embrace the space below the 
kitchen and the bedrooms (the part under the par- 
lor is unexcavated); it has three windows, andan out- 
side entrance....Comstruccion.—The foun- 
dation walls are of broken stone and mortar, ang 
show 2 feet above ground. Those under the parlor 
are laid in trenches, extending below the reach of 
frost. The chimney is of hard brick and mortar, 
The frame work, roofing, and exterior plastering, 
are similar to those described in last number. The 
gables are inclosed with vertical boarding, having 
their lower ends cut to pattern, and are battened 
over the joints. The ornamental verges in the 
gable cornices, are of pine boards, and, being of 
simple design, are readily made, and put in position 
while building. A pleasing effect is produced ‘by 
“lining of?” the surface of the exterior plastering 
into cow.ses or squares. This is easily done with a 
“ straight-edge,’’ and an § shaped iron while fin- 
ishing. The final ‘‘ Stearate’ covering (see Jast 
month) may be divided and shaded in two parts, and 
so applied as to give the alternate squares slight 
changes of shade. The best results may be ob- 
tained from exterior plastering where properly 
done. It is impervious to either air or water, and 
therefore equals the more expensive methods of in- 
closure for houses of this character. It should not 
be attempted over horizontal lines of framework, as 
the shrinking and consequent contraction will cause 
a bilging and cracking of the plaster at those points, 
Whenever obliged to cross such timbers, the up- 
right frame work must be halved on to them, and 
continued in whole lengths, to prevent such con- 
tractions. All joinings with the exterior wood 
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Fig. colaae OF CELLAR. 


finish must be carefully made, especially at the top, 
to prevent water from entering, and running dowa 
behind the walls. Wide projectives of cornices af- 
ford a valuable protection for such walls against 
driving storms. Exterior plastering may be done 
in any season that is free from frost. An ordinary 
rain will do no injury to either of the two coats of 
plaster after they have become hard. The “Stear- 
ate,” described last month, should be applied as 
soon as the plastering is thoroughly dried. 
hepsi for cost of materials and labor: 


ards excavation, at 20 cents per yurd............. $ 10.80 

1300 eet foundation, at 104 cents per foot.............. 136.50 
1250 brick, laid, at $12 per 1,000...............seesseeeees 15 00 
28 feet stone steps and sills at 28 cents per foot....... 784 
120 yar ds paren plasterin g, at ‘a per  aaaeiec + ae 


é. a 

ote SA SR ert 25.50 

9 posts, 4x6 inches 10 feet long. 
i beams, 3x8 in, 16 feet lone. 
7 beams, 3x8 in. 18 feet. long. 
10 beams, 2x8 in. 16 feet long. 
7 beams, 2x8 in. 13 fect long. 
1 piazza, 2x8 in. 18 feet long, 


224 

1700 feet of haber, at $15 
2 sills, 8x8 in. 30 feet lon 
8 sills, 3x8 in. 16 feet long.” 
2 sills, 3x8 in. 13 feet long. 
2 plates, 4x6in.30 feet long. 
3 plates, 4x6in. 16 feet long. 
2 plates, 4x6 in. ip foes long. 














eR a SO ir aE rr eee 0.00 
Cornice mitevials pen ‘Gabie finish i825 
180 shingling lath, at 5c. each............. 9.00 
16 spruce planks, at 20c, each............ 3.0 
34 bunches mn ng at $1.25 er bunch.. 42.50 
80 flooring planks, at 20c. $16; piazza, a ae: 16.00 
3 cellar windows, $9; 8 plain windows. $56. epee ga 65.00 
11 doors, $44; closet finish, $12 Sie Stahl gio lain ah aad Ve 
Nails, $10; carting, $12..................0.. 22.00 
Painting, $30; carpenter ’s labor, $75 | 105.00 
on a PAieR ease? inc nneugksnnss dbeas bette r06s 15,41 
TOC OOM iio idol edee ct enticed cadet oss cceeddeets $700.00 

If cellar ‘s omitted, deduct. . peasedscveoed gets 167.14 
Cost without cellar... .sseresssseees errr ok 
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The Cheese gel 


—~>—. 


lighten labor and increase its effectiveness. Bythe 
introduction of various kinds of machinery, men 


engaged in agriculture 
are enabled to do in one 
day as much as could 
be done in a week with- 
out them. What the 
mower, reaper, and 
thrashing machine have 
done for farmers, the 
cheese factory has done 
for their wives and 
daughters. Years ago 
the work of the farmer’s 
wife was never done. 
The first to go to work 
in the early morning, 
she was the last to rest, 
late in the evening, and 
after taking her share 
in the milking and the 
eare of the milk, the 
churning and cheese- 
making, with all the 
slopping, and washing 
of pans, pails, cans, 
tubs,churns,and cheese- 
presses, were added as 
additional duty to the 
already sufficient cares 
of the household. The 
invention of the factory 


| 





system changed all this, 
and relieved the women 
of the farm, not only from the care of the milk, but 
in a great measure fromthe milking as well. In the 
farmers’ households there is now much more of com- 
fort, leisure, and culture, than there was before all 
the labor-saving improvements were adopted, and 
where these are made the most of, there is more 
profit than formerly. There is more money passing 
through the dairy farmer’s hands now than ever be- 
fore, and the location of a cheese factory in a dairy 
district is to be considered as a decided benefit. 
The market for cheese is only opened as yet, and 
before it can be fully occupied, the number of 
cheese factories may be 





and the eyes of purchasers, there is no doubt that 
our home market would soon increase so largely, 
that many new factories would be required to 


The tendency of modern improvements is to | supply the demand, and that the prices obtained 


for the best product would be very profitable. 
The process of making factory cheese differs in 





Fig. 1.—CHEESE FACTORY.—RECEIVING ‘AND WEIGHING THE BUTTER. 


no respect from that of the old dairy methods, ex- 
cepting that much labor-saving machinery is used, 
and that the milk of 600 or 1,000 cows is made into 
cheese, with very little more cost for labor and uten- 
sils, than the milk of 20 or 30 cows would require 
in the old-fashioned home dairy. The product, if 
not equal to the best of the farm dairy cheese, is at 
least of even quality, and is better than the average 
of that formerly made in dairies. By the use of 
steam power, and an economical distribution of 
labor, the cost of making cheese is reduced to the 
lowest limit, and the return to the farmer for the 








greatly multiplied. The 
home demand for this 
form of food has never 
been cultivated, the 
foreign market having 
received all the atten- 
tion. There has been 
no desire to consult 
differing tastes, and but 
one kind of cheese, and 
good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent of the kind, has 
been manufactured. An 
exacting purchaser of 
cheese might travel over 
a considerable portion 
of a large city, without 
finding any choice be- 
yond an_ ill-flavored, 
leathery product which 
goes by this name, un- 
less he found, by mere 
accident, some foreign 
‘cheese, or some of 
American make put up 
in the form of the for- 
eign article, and intend- 
ed to compete with it. 
It is a question whether 








‘the makers or the con- 

‘sumers are most to 

blame in this. But it is rarely that a good thing goes 
a begging for purchasers ; on the contrary, a supply 
of it at once creates a remunerative demand, and 
which rapidly enlarges as the commodity becomes 
known. If we had a plenty of cheese of different 
qualities and shapes, calculated to please the palates 


milk, is greater than he could realize in any other 
way. An average of 2 cents per quart, or a gross 
sum of $40 to $50 for the season is the satisfactory 
and profitable income from each cow, when well 
managed ; and this is paid in cash as the cheese 
may be marketed, without the loss of time that 





he 4 IWS 
Fig. 2.—CHEESE FACTORY.—THE CURING ROOM. 





| would-be necessary in seeking a market, As the 


cheese factory is Open but a portion of the season, 
this income therefore represents not much more 
than three-fourths of the product from each cow, 
and during the remainder of the time she. adds to — 
the amount of this income. As a rule, each dairy 
cow may be made, by 
| the help of.the factory, 
| to yield. the income 
| stated in cash, besides 
|. ‘furnishing some butter 
for family use or sale 
during the winter, when 
the factories are closed, 
if proper arrangements 
are made for this. With 
all their manifest ad- 
vantages, it is strange 
that there are not more 
factories in districts 
where cows could easily 
be kept, as well as that 
dairymen should be con- 
tented with cows of so 
poor an average quality 
as are common. The 
experience of the past 
year, however, during 
which market gardening 
has been a losing busi- 
ness, has turned the at- 
tention of many farmers 
to the keeping of cows 
and the production of 
milk,and it is reasonable 
to expect that several 
factories will be erected 
in the neighborhood of 
the large cities where various articles of food, 
richly productive of milk, can be cheaply procured. 
The cheese factory routine is very simple, and is 
reduced to a very thorough system in which every- 
thing is conducted by strictrule. The milk brought 
to the factory by the patrons is weighed in a large 
receiving can, (see fig. 1), and is then run through 
a strainer and a tin spout into the vats, where it is 
brought by steam heat to the proper temperature 
for adding the rennet. The different processes 
through which the milk passes before it finally ap- 
pears in the finished shape in the curing room, are 
. ‘ referred to elsewhere. 
The last stage is by no 
means an unimportant 
one. The curing process 
needs to be managed 
with the greatest care. 
The curing house in 
which the cheese are 
kept to ripen, and await 
a purchaser, (shown in 
figure 2), is constructed 
so as to maintain an 
- even temperature. The 
walls are double, and 
the space between them 
is filled with sawdust, 
or other non-conduct- 
ing material. Steam 
pipes for heating the 
room in. cool weather 
are fitted around the 
walls in many factories, 
and ample ventilation 
is provided for. The 
windows of the curing 
room are shaded with 
blinds, or what is prefer- 
able, should be made 
only upon the north side 
of the building. This 
room is generally situ- 
ated above the ‘‘ make- 
room,’’ but in some factories a separate building is 
provided, where the stock of cheese can be kept 
free from all the effects of dampness, changes of 
temperature, or the partly vitiated atmosphere 
from bélow ; as the quality and value of the cheese 
depend upon the perfectness of the curing. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 25. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
——— 


I have heard from several sources the intimation 
that the hint that improvement in farm practice 
was indicated by the quantity of roots grown, as 
suggested in a recent letter, was quite correct, and 
that in every part of the country the great need of 
agriculture is 

More Roots. 

Ihave sometimes thought that the reason we did 
not cultivate more roots was because we have no 
regular place for them in the rotation to which 
time-honored custom subjects mowing land, when 
the grass grows thin, and we think it ought to be 
“taken up.’? Weswing around the circle—corn, 
potatoes, oats, (or rye), seeding down at the same 
time ; and then mow as long as we can ; or we fol- 
low some other rotatiou, sowing a few turnips as a 
** catch crop,’’ perhaps, where early potatoes have 
come off ; and so getting a ton or two every year. 
This is not enough. When milch cows can not 
have grass, they ought to have, at least, half a 
bushel of roots a day. At that rate, each cow will 
eat half a ton a month, allowing about 10 per cent 

for loss. That quantity is none too much for dry 
stock which are being well wintered. Our farmers 
are well aware that the better cows are wintered, 
the surer and better are their returns when they 
come in. Yet roots make so much milk that I find 
where milk can not be sold, it makes so much 
work in winter with usually poor returns, that an 
abundance is objectionable, and so there is little in- 
ducement to grow roots. However, milk in winter 
is becoming desirable over almost the whole coun- 
try. Intelligent farmers are studying the Guenon 
system which, if if, have a real value, indicates which 
cows will hold out well with their milk, and which 
will not; and does this while they are mere calves. 


Seeding Down to Grass With Roots, 


I did not intend to convey the idea in the Decem- 
ber number that seeding land down with turnips 
was a new discovery, for I have seen it practised 
and written about it before, but have never done it. 
I remember seeing on the Island of Jersey, a beau- 
tiful stand of grass and clover, so thick and strong 
in October that it looked like a spring seeding, and 
yet it had been sowed with turnips in July. The 
roots had been pulled from a good part of the field 
for feeding to the cows in the byres, and the ani- 
mals were then being tethered upon the grass. On 
those paris of the field where the roots were grow- 
ing in spots, they were almost hidden by the strong 
rye grass. Yet the yield seemed to me very large. 
It is sometimes risky to apply such foreign practice 
in this country, our climate is so different. The 
summers are hot and dry, and our times of sowing 
and harvesting differ also. Nevertheless, this is a 
case in which it would seem we might transplant 
the custom with success. In fact, I hear of so 
many cases of successful practice, that it may be 
confidently recommended. 

A letter from Judge Fullerton, of the New York 
Bar and Bench, but whose large farm is in the 
vicinity of Washington, says that he has prac- 
tised seeding down with roots with entire success. 

1 went over my neighbor Farlee’s farm, at Cress- 
kill, the other day, and saw several things worth 
making a note of. One was the excellent stand of 
grass where Swedes had heen raised. It is new 
practice with him, but he likes it very much. The 
roots are sown in drills, but the culture is flat, and 
the land, after the roots are pulled, is so level that 
a mowing machine might be used on the field. The 
grass was sown in August, and makes as much 
show on the ground as late sown winter grain. 

Mr. Crozier tells me that there is na difficulty 
about sowing grain, or grass, with mangels or 
sugar-beets, with as good success as with turnips, 
even though the ground be ridged and manured in 
the ridges. The culture-tends so to flatten the 
ridges, that by the first of August, which is as early 
as grass or grain ought to be sowed, or it may be a 
little earlier, in case the growth of the roots is such 
that the crop must be “laid by,”’ it is for all useful 
ends level. The seed will start well under the 





shade of the leaves, and, as a rule, these begin to 
wither at the base, sufficiently to give light and air 
to the young grass plants, while they are sheltered 
from too great heat. Sometimes the shade is too 
much for the good of the grain or grass, but as 
the season advances it catches up. 


The Kind of Roots to Raise. 


A good deal depends upon distance from market. 
If farmers are near as are Bergen County and Long 
Island farmers, it is worth while to put in root 
crops that may either be sold or fed. This might 
lead to settling down in favor of Swedish turnips, 
carrots, and parsnips, for the principal crops. 

The Best Swede is undoubtedly the “Sham- 
rock.”? It comesto this country from England, and 
its name ought to make it a favorite with farmers 
and gardeners from the Emerald Isle. Having the 
merit of growing very quickly, and attaining a large 
size, while it is smooth and fair in outline, with very 
little neck, it is adapted to both marketing and 
feeding, to an unusual degree. Sowed late, it pro- 
duces the fairest market crops; sowed early, few, 
if any, varieties exceed it in size, and if it be in soil 
adapted to its rapid growth, its flavor is sweet, and 
it is unusually free from pithiness and woody 
fibres. Among the several slightly-varying kinds 
which pass under the name of the ‘ Improved 
American Rutabaga,’’ some are excellent, and per- 
haps equal to the “‘Shamrock,”’ but the name does 
not indicate, by any means, so constant qualities. 

The Best Mangel.—In regard to this, I find 
opinions vary a good deal. The ‘‘ Long-Red ”’ is the 
old favorite, and it may be that a greater weight of 
fodder may be produced to the acre of the improved 
varieties of this than of other kinds, but the Globe 
Mangels are growing greatly in favor, especially 
those of the richest yellow color of the flesh. This 
color being more or less imparted to the milk and 
butter, it becomes an object to cultivate those 











which possess it. The old ‘‘ Yellow Globe” has 
been improved by several parties, and of the yellow 
kinds which are new, and have been well tested, 
‘** Warden’s Orange Globe,” and the “‘ New Kinver,” 
are decidedly the favorites. The latter is one 
which some of our best growers extol highly, 
equally for yield, for smoothness, and for color. 
The varieties claiming special favor originating 
from the Long-Red, and much like it, only growing 
larger, and smoother, and with less neck, are ‘‘ Car- 
ter’s Mammoth,” and the ‘‘ Norbiton Giant.” The 
amount of leaf which some of the improved sorts 
have, seems absurdly small compared with the 
great bulk of the roots, yet this very peculiarity 
would recommend them in case one wanted to sow 
grass or grain with the crop. 

The Best Carrot, both for feeding and for 
general marketing, is, without question, the ‘‘ Half- 
long Orange,”’ called also ‘‘Half-long Red” by some. 
This is precisely the color of the ‘‘Long Orange’’ car- 
rot, but is much shorter, having quite the character 
of a direct cross between the ‘‘ Early Horn ” and the 
“Long Orange.” This medium-sized carrot is an 
enormous cropper, of a smooth, beautiful shape 
and color, carrying its thickness well to the tip, and 
a very attractive market sort as well as an excellent 
table variety. In fact, it seems to leave little im- 
provement possible, or at least probable. It should 
be borne in mind that imported seed is not nearly 
so good as the best American. 

The Best Parsnip is probably the “Long, 
Smooth White,”’—-best, because it yields large 
crops, andis smooth and long. The several varie- 
ties of long parsnips are much alike, and there is 
little choice between them. 


Corn Fodder—A Great Crop. 


Once or twice during the summer I passed a fine 
field of corn, sowed in drills, not far from Mr. 
Farlee’s, and had a suspicion that he had been hir- 
ing a piece of ground for the purpose ; but why he 
should take an old worn-out field, which had lain 
idle long enough to have cedar trees four inches in 
diameter at the root, growing upon a good part of 
it, I did not see. As I was saying, I went over his 
farm a few days ago. My errand was to see his 
fine herd of Jerseys, and well worth the visit as 
they were, that field of corn made quite as strong 




















an impression. The land, it seems, has been held 
for speculative purposes, and is owned by a rela- 
tive, so Mr. Farlee obtained the use of it rent free 
if he would grub out the cedars, and put it in good 
cultivation. This, most people would think, wag 
paying dearly for the use of the: land; but it lay 
convenient, and the sequel shows his plan was a 
good one. The cedars were grubbed out, the land 
plowed, furrowed out, liberally dressed with hen- 
manure compost in the drills, and sowed with corn 
for fodder. It was kept clean, and the corn made 
an enormous growth. The season was very favor- 
able. Mr. Farlee cuts up his corn fodder, and after 
it wilts upon the ground for a day or two, if the 
weather be favorable, otherwise at once, it is set 
up in big stooks, and securely bound. These stooks 
are twice as large as ordinary corn-stooks—they are 
constructed around a stooking-horse, and the corn 
fodder is left in them all winter, or until consumed. 
When brought into the barn, those are selected 
which show signs of weakness—of course, first any 
which may have blown over, though if well set up 
this does not occur very often. The outer leaves 
and stulks are of course considerably weathered, 
but within the color is green and fresh, and cattle 
eat almost the whole. The value of this single crop 
will pay for the clearing, and all the labor and 
manure required to produce it, and leave a hand- 
some balance over. 

I have never seen corn fodder better secured, nor 
in better shape for standing well through the win- 
ter. A small portion only of it will be damaged by 
contact with the soil, and the labor of harvesting 
this crop, which is such a bug-bear as to prevent 
many farmers from undertaking to raise it, or as 
much of it as they would like, is thus reduced to a 
minimum—certainly less than securing the hay crop 
which would be produced on the same land. 

Writing about raising fodder corn reminds me of 
the importance of 


Cutting Corn Fodder 


when it isfed out. My cows are getting little elsenow 
in the way of dry fodder. It is cut by hand, in inch 
bits, moistened with scalding water, sprinkled 
with rye bran anda little corn and oat meal, covered 
up with a rubber cloth, and left to soak and swell 
from morning to evening, and evening to morning. 
The result is, it is eaten up very clean, a double 
handful of buts a day being all that the most 
fastidious cow rejects. In cutting up a bundle 
of exceedingly large, coarse stalks, the cuts just 
at the but are made four or five inches long, on 
purpose to have them in shape to go into the 
manure. The cutting box which I use, is on the 
principle of. the old-fashioned “ cutting box and 
hay-knife,”’ but much stronger, heavier, wider in 
the throat, or narrow part of the box, and easier to 
work. It is known as Clark’s hay-cutter, and costs 
$7 or $8, I believe—at any rate, mine did. It may 
be regulated to cut about one inch to an inch and a 
half long, but I prefer to leave it so that the length 
of the cut may be optional with the cutter. 

When large quantities of stalks, straw, or hay, 
are to be cut, of course no such “ one-horse”’ 
apparatus as mine is admissible. A power cutter is 
needed, and is by far the most economical. These 
may be operated by horse, bull, or steam power, 
and there are several really first-class machines. 

The English name for implements for this pur- 
pose is ‘Chaff Cutters.’’ That is, machines for 
converting hay, straw, etc., into chaff, and certainly 
finely-cut hay, or even corn stalks, is very like 
what we call chaff—that is, oat or wheat chaff. I 
wish our manufacturers would adopt this name—it. 
is surely a good one ; and we have cutters enough 
without this application of the word. 


Hay-Knuives or Stack-Cutters. 


I have never had much experience with hay- 
knifes, and yet have used several of different pat- 
terns. Lately, however, I have been using one of 
the ‘*‘ Weymouth Patent Kriives,” and an admirable 
one itis. It is made sword-shaped, with a zig-zag 
edge, the front edge of the zig-zag only being shar- 
pened. It is certainly not more than half the labor 
to cut through the hay with this knife, that it is. 
with the ordinary ones. The benefit of cutting 
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from the side of a mow, or stack, is so great that I 
wonder at myself that I have ever been contented 
to pitch off hay from the top of the mow, unless 
indeed I wanted to use some particular kind of 
hay, the location of which was accessible there. 
The obvious advantage of the use of the knife is 
that hay gotten in early, with the sweet fragrance 
of vernal grass, and clover, may thus be mingled 
with that of later growth, wiry, perhaps, and lack- 
ing in flavor, though not in nutrition, and some- 
times even in that, and this with the succulent 
aftermath perhaps, all together being highly relish- 
able. Its use admits of sorting horse from cow 
hay, or throwing out any that may have heated. 





—__—» 


Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 12. 


By the Author of “‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
‘* Harris on the Pig,” ete. 





‘“*T have lately read several articles in the papers,” 
said Charley, ‘‘recommending rye as a green ma- 
nure for potatoes.”’ 

“This crop,’ said I, “has certainly several 
things to recommend it forthis purpose. It grows 
late in autumn, and early in spring, and thrives 
best on land most likely to be benefitted by piow- 
ing under a quantity of green vegetable matter.” 

‘‘For our own use,’’ said the Deacon, “ we select 
potatoes grown on light, dry, sandy soil. They are 
cleaner and smoother than if grown on heavier 
soils, and are supposed to be of better quality 
than on low, rich, alluvial, or mucky land.” 

“On my farm,” said I, ‘‘the old men, who 
worked on it before it was underdrained, frequent- 
ly remarked: ‘The east side of this field, or the 
north end of that one, or the west side of such a 
lot, is good for potatoes ’"—and in every case they se- 
lect dry, sandy, rolling land. I have no doubt as 
to their general correctness. Still, since under- 
draining, we often get far larger crops on the rich, 
dark soil in the valleys. Last year we had a great 
crop of ‘Early Vermont’ potatoes on the lower 
portion of a field where, before draining, nothing 
would grow except coarse grass andrushes. The 
soil is a black, mucky sand. On this the crop was 
not only unusually luxuriant, and the yield large, 
but the potatoes were of remarkable excellence.”’ 

Facts of this kind lead us to suppose that pota- 
toes like a loose soil, rich in decomposed carbona- 
ceous matter. And, this being granted, it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that it is a good thing 
to plow under some green crop, which will furnish 
a considerable quantity of carbonaceous matter. 
Rye is recommended for this purpose. 

“ And in addition to the carbonaceous matter,’ 
said Charley, ‘it is claimed that when we plow un- 
der a crop of rye in the spring, we turn under a 
large quantity of water which keeps the ground 
moist, and enables the crop to withstand drouth.”’ 

“These arguments,”’ said I, ‘‘are very plausible, 
but will searcely bear a critical examination. In 
the first place, a crop of rye which, if cut and cured, 
would afford two tons of hay or straw, would not, 
in its greenest and most succulent condition, 
contain over 11 tons of water. The crop plowed 
under adds to the soil less than would be furnished 
by one-tenth of an inch of rain. Furthermore, the 
growing crop of rye would suck up out of the soil, 
and evaporate into the atmosphere, far more water, 
during a few days previous to its being plowed un- 
der, than the crop contains. Lawes & Gilbert de- 
termined, by actual experiment, that on June 27th 
and 28th, 1870, an acre of fallow land, 44 ft. deep, 
contained 2,875 tons of water, while an acre adjoin- 
ing, in barley, contained, to the same depth, only 
1,951 tons of water. In other words, the roots of 
the barley had sucked up out of the soil, 924 gross 
tons of water per acre, equal to 1,034 of our tons. 
To grow a crop of rye, and turn it under for its 
water, is absurd. It would be much more reasona- 
ble to suppose that the good effect of the rye was 
due to its evaporating such a large quantity of wa- 
ter from the soil, and so making it drier.”’ 

“There may be something in that,”’ said the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘ We are too much inclined to look on all our 
agricultural practices in reference to their action 
on the supply of plant-food. There are other 








things equally important, and draining is one of 
them. We drain to get rid of the water that the 
soil will not hold. If it holds 25 per cent of water, 
and it contains 30 percent, then we drain to remove 
this 5 tons of water out of every 100 tons of soil. 

“Mr. Lawes found that the plot of land in his ex- 
perimental wheat field, which has received no ma- 
nure for many years, contained tothe depth of 9 
inches less than 28% per cent of water, while the 
plot adjoining, which had received 14 tons of barn 
yard manure every year for 23 years, contained 
nearly 34% per cent of water. In other words, the 
9 inches of surface soil of the ‘no manure plot,’ 
contained 352 tons of water per acre, while the plot 
adjoining, only a few feet distant, which had been 
heavily manured for many years, contained 517 tons 
of water per acre. The land is thoroughly under- 
drained, and one plot, so far as surplus water is 
concerned, was probably just as wet and just as 
dry as the other. The examination was made in 
January, and we may presume that the no manure 
plot, at any rate, was saturated with water. It con- 
tained all the water it would hold.”’ 

“This isan interesting fact,’? said the Deacon, 
‘*and explains why our soils, when new and full of 
organic matter, did not need draining so much as 
they do after being cultivated and cropped for 30 
or 40 years without manure. It explains, also, why 
we suffer more from drouths than formerly. There 
is far less moisture in the soil than there was when 
the country was new, and when the soil was full of 
what you call ‘natural manure.’ But I do not see 
what all this has to do with plowing under a crop 
of rye for potatoes.”? 

“Simply this :”? said I, ‘‘ It is difficult to explain 
why the rye should do so much good as is claimed. 
It seems absurd to attribute this to the water in 
the rye. And it has not been proved that the car- 
bonaceous matter, which the rye gets from the at- 
mosphere, is specially needed by the potato crop.”’ 

Here is an experiment made in 1871, on a sharp, 
gravelly, overcropped soil, in poor condition : 

Plot 1—without manure, produced........... 70 bu. per acre. 
** 2—with superphosphate and ammonia.186 ” - 
“ 3~—with superphosphate, ja, 
and By me A See 204 
“ 4—with 2 tons farm yard manure...... 197 Peay 


Plot 3—with ammonia, phosphates, and potash, 
and no carbonaceous matter, produced more potatoes 
than Plot 4, with farm yard manure, which, in ad- 
dition to the ammonia, phosphates, and potash, 
contained a large amount of carbonaceous matter. 
And we should expect a “‘sharp, gravelly soil,’’ to 
be unusually poor in carbonaceous matter. 

Now it may be taken for granted that fhe rye 
does not get anything from the atmosphere except 
carbonic acid. The nitrogen and mineral matter it 
gets from the soil. If you grow and plow under a 
crop of rye, you add nothing to the soil except car- 
bonaceous matter. And, so far as I can see, the 
good effect of the rye must be due to some of the 
following causes:—1. The roots of the rye find a 
quantity of soluble plant-food in the soil. They 
gather it up, and when the rye is plowed under, 
this plant-food is left in a more compact or concen- 
trated form. The roots of the potatoes can per- 
haps use it to better advantage than if it was dis- 
tributed through the soil.—2. The rye, by evapo- 
rating water, may make the subsoil drier during the 
winter and spring months, and to that extent have 
the same beneficial effect as underdraining.—3. 
The rye may get considerable carbonaceous mat- 
ter from the rain and atmosphere, and this, when 
the crop is plowed under, decomposes, and renders 
the soil more retentive of moisture.—4. The rye 
may keep the soil loose and render its mechanical 
condition more favorable for the potatoes. 

It cannot be doubted, from the facts which have 
been published, that plowing under a crop of rye 
sometimes proves of great benefit to the following 
crop of potatoes. But I have an idea that much will 
depend on the character of the soil and on the sea- 
son. The practice may in some seasons be a good 
one on some soils and not on others. If I had a 
crop of rye sown for plowing under as a green 
manure for potatoes, I would plow it under ; but if 
I had not, I should not despair of being able to 
raise just as good a crop by other means. 

If the growth of the rye makes the land drier, 
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the same effect can be obtained by underdraining—~ . 
or we can plant on land that does not need drain- 
ing. Ifthe rye makes the land loose and mellow, 
good tillage will do the same thing. Ifthe rye: 
concentrates the nitrogenous and mineral plant- 
food, we can apply this same plant-food in artificial 
manures. If, in addition to this, it furnishes car- 
bonaceous matter, farm-yard manure will do the 
same thing. But after we have done all that we 
can do, we shall still be very much dependent on 
the season. And it will be a good plan to plant 
our potatoes at different times. 

Three years ago (1875) we had a remarkably fa- 
vorable season for potatoes. When the land wag 
in fair condiiion, we had a good crop, whether 
we planted early or late, in hills or in drills. 

In 1876 we had a fair crop on very rich, wel] 
drained, warm, loose, sandy loam, when we plant- 
ed early varieties, early, kept the soil clean and 
fought the bugs. But late varieties, planted early 
or late, or early varieties planted late, were, on my 
farm at least, and also on the Deacon’s, a failure, 

Last year (1877) late planting of early or medium 
varieties gave fully as good a crop as early planting, 
In 1876 we had a moist, growing spring, followed 
by a great drouth in July and August. And the 
drouth and the bugs left the late planted potatoes 
no chance to grow. The early varieties, when 
planted early, had got a good growth before the 
drouth seriously injured them. 

Last year we had a severe drouth early in the sea- 
son, and abundant rains in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Hence the late planted potatoes, where 
the soil was favorable, grew rapidly, and produced 
a fair crop. I had several acres of ‘‘ Late Rose” 
potatoes, planted on June 16th and 17th, that made 
a vigorous growth, and gave a good crop. The 
land was a clover sod in fair condition, turned over 
immediately before planting, and no manure used, 

If the season is favorable, and the land is clean 
and mellow, a late planted crop of potatoes will 
have a ranker and more luxuriant growth, than a 
crop planted earlier in the season. My early plant- 
ed potatoes, last. year, were liberally manured, but 
the vines were never as dark colored and vigorous 
as those planted late without manure. 

Where ‘‘ Early Rose”? or “ Early Vermont ’’ pota- 
toes are grown for an early crop, it is necessary to 
plant early and manure liberally. We have to 
“force ” them—not by artificial heat, but by extra 
manuring. An unnaturally early crop is a costly 
crop, and is only profitable where we can get an 
extra price. Where “Early Rose” potatoes are 
raised, as they are to a considerable extent in thig 
section, for sale as a common farm crop in the fall, 
it is very doubtful whether we can afford to plant 
them very early. They require much richer land, 
or more manure, than they do when planted later, 

“That is all true, theroretically,”’ said the Doc- 
tor, “ but as a matter of actual practice, 1 suppose 
our friend, the Deacon, will tell us that it depends 
a good deal on the season; your suggestion to 
plant part of the crop early, with liberal manuring, 
and part late, with less manure, is safe and sound,” 

‘“Well,” said the Deacon, “I had about con- 
cluded that we should have to plant early kinds of 
potatoes, and plant them early, so that they would 
get out of harm’s way, or the bug’s way, before har- 
vest, but Iam not sure that late planting of early 
potatoes will not sometimes give better results. It 
will depend on the season. The main crop of po- 
tatoes will be raised, not from an early variety, nor 
yet from a late variety, but from a half early or 
medium variety like the ‘Late Rose,’ and it wil] 
be planted just before or just after corn planting.” 

I presume the Deacon is right. But if I had 
very rich land in prime condition, and wanted a big 
crop of autumn or winter potatoes, I would plant 
the “‘ Late Rose” as early as the condition of the 
land and other spring work would admit—say ag 
soon as we had sown our barley and oats. 

‘¢ But suppose,”’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ you had poor 
land ?’*—“* Even in that case,’’ said I, “ early plant 
ing gives us the best chance. I would plant early, 
in hills 8 feet apart, and use large sets with only a 
few eyes in a set, and only one set in a hill.” 

“T have known just as good crops,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘raised from small seed as from large,’ 
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‘On that point,” said I, “much depends on cir- 
cumstances. If I got seed from a distance ; if the 
land was rich, warm, and mellow, and everything 
favorable, and if we planted early, I would prefer 
small or medium sized potatoes, rather than large— 
not that I should expect a larger crop, but because 
the small seed would plant twice as much land, and 
thus reduce the cost of seed one-half. But if the 
land was in poor condition, and we were obliged 
to plant late, I should prefer the larger seed.” 
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Making Wheels by Machinery. 


> — 


The lightness, elegance, and surprising strength 
of American carriage wheels are well known, not 
only everywhere in 
this country, but are 
considered remarka- 
ble in Europe. Amer- 
ican carriages are be- 
coming fashionable 
in England, now that 
their lightness has 
been found consistent 
with actually greater 
strength than is pos- 
sessed by the heavy, 
lumbering English 
vehicles. Our car- 
riages, Wagons, and 
wheeled vehicles generally, owe much of their 
beauty and usefulness to the excellent structure of 
the wheels, and this is principally due to the ex- 
eellence of the machinery by which all the parts of 
the wheels are made and fitted together. Former- 
ly it was a long and tedious labor to make a wheel, 
and when it was made, the joints were ill-fitted 
and soon worked loose. When a wheel gives out, 
the carriage is useless, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance that the wheels of all our 
vehicles, subjected to very hard usage upon our 
generally miserable roads, should be made in the 
best manner and fitted with exactness. It is only 
by the use of machinery that joints can be made to 
fit perfectly close, and that every mortise and tenon 
of this kind in a wheel should be precisely alike. 
Since machinery has come into general use, and 
there have been such extensive wagon and carriage 
manufactories as those of the Milburn and the South 
Bend works in operation, farm and road wagons 
and carriages of all sorts have been greatly cheap- 
ened and improved. The work about a wagon or 
carriage requiring the greatest skill, is in the 
wheels. If the joints are not well made, the 





Fig. 1.—HUB-BORING AUGER. 





Fig. 2.—CLAMP FOR HOLDING HUB. 


wheels soon begin to work, and open, water pene- 
trates, the wood swells and shrinks alternately, 
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more severe test of the perfection of a wheel can 
be exacted than that of the arid plains of the West ; 
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Fig. 3.—HOLLOW AUGER. 


and machine made wheels have stood this test 
without failure. The machinery used in making 
wheels is very varied. The hubs are turned in 
lathes and mortised by mortising machines; the 
felloes are sawed by band-saws, which cut several 
pieces at one operation, and the spokes are turned 
in a lathe and tenoned bya tenoning machine. All 
this is simple work, however, and could be done 


bore out the hub perfectly true, with a tapering 
hole if required, and at right angles with the plane 
of the wheel, is hardly possible to be done by hand 


This, however, is done by the auger shown at figure 
1, which is held at right angles to the rim of the 





e. 
Fig. 4.—MAKING TENONS. 


This en- 
sures the proper boring of the bub and the true | 


wheel bythe clamps shown at figure 2. 


running of the wheel upon the axle. 
of the spokes are cut with the hollow auger shown 
at figure 3. This is mounted upon a frame, upon 





which the hub is also mounted, as shown at figure 
4, and thus every tenon is made to bear an exact 
and proper relation to the hub and the axle and 
with each other. The felloes are bored in the man- 
ner shown at figure 5, and each hole being of pre- 
cisely the same size and in the same direction, is 
made to fit any one of the tenons of the spokes. 
This ensures the easy but perfectly accurate fitting 
of these parts, and. the consequent strength and 
durability of the wheel, although it may be of such 
exceeding lightness as is seen in one of the road 
wagons to which the fastest roadsters are hitched. 
The machinery here illustrated is made by the 
Silver & Deming Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio. 
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Comparative Value of Pedigree and Non- 
Recorded Jerseys. 
BY THOMAS FITCH, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
The Boston “ Evening Traveler,” of Oct. 19th, 
gave a full report of the sale of the herd of the late 
Alvin Adams, of. Watertown, Mass., with the pedi- 
gree, name, and number of registry inthe American | 
Jersey Cattle’ Club Register, of 38 cows recorded in 
the book, with ‘the names of the purchaser and 


in every case, even by the most skillful workman. | 


very well by an expert mechanic by hand. But to | 





The tenons | 





residence ; and also of 5 cows without pedigrees, 
with names of cows and purchaser, and the price | 
each cow sold for, I find by this report thatthe five | 
cows without pedigrees, or record, sold fora higher | 
average price by about $10 each, than those regis- | 
tered with authentic pedigrees. This report says, 
also, there were present about 800 of the Jersey 





and they very soon become an utter wreck. No 


stockraisers of the United States, etc., and that 
this herd was considered the finest in the country. | 
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Admitting these facts, how happens it that the 
five cows, without record or pedigree, sold for g 
higher price than ‘the Herd Register cows, except 
for the real reason, that they were the best cows, 
as they were, in all that makes value ina Jersey 
cow, Viz., in form, size, udders, teats, colors, beauty, 
and all the qualities making value. I have con- 
versed with several breeders, members of this Club, 
that were present at this sale, and they, without 
exception, all admit this. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, when it formed 
their Register, claimed that its object was to pre- 
vent imposition upon purchasers of Jerseys, by 
separating the pure from the mixed stock, or grades, 
that were sold for thoroughbreds. It was to be a 
purely philanthropic institution to prevent fraud, 
After years of labor, and sacrifice, and the collect- 
ing of thousands of dollars from the public, in the 
shape of entry fees to non-members of this Club, of 








Fig. 5.— BORING RIMS. 


$3 on each animal registered, and the boast in one 
of the Club’s reports, that an additional value of 
more than 50 p. c. had been given to every Jersey en- 
tered in this Register, in almost the suburbs of 
Boston, on the very spot where the Club originated, 
with this great company of experts, breeders, and 
judges, the cows without pedigrees, or record, out- 
sell those with pedigrees and record in this book. 

[The writer of the above has perhaps singled out 
an exceptional case whereon to found a general 
rule. Any person who expects that pedigree alone 
will confer excellence, will probably be disappoint- 
ed; but we imagine that Mr. Fitch himself places 
some reliance on the pedigree or descent of his 
own stock, even of those not recorded in the 
A. J. C. C. Herd Register.—Enp.] 
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Rustic Poultry Houses. 


The most profitable poultry in the world are those 
of the Irish and French people. More eggs are ex- 
ported from France and Ireland than from any 
other countries. The fowls of those countries are 
in greater part lodged in the most primitive sort of 
shelters, there being few, or none, of the costly 
buildings which in this country are generally sup- 
posed to be needed for profitable poultry keeping. 
The usual French fowl house is a little cabin of 
boards or bark, with a thatched roof, and a yard 
fenced in with small poles or brush. Generally 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF CHICKEN YARD. 


there is a fruit tree of some kind, or more than one, 
in the yard. The Irish fowls are kept either in 
shelters made wholly of sods, built against the back 
part of the house, and warmed bythe heat of the 


| chimney, or the birds are accommodated with 


roosting places, along with the cow, ina part of the 
house itself. The hens are kept dry and warm, 
and this is the secret of their proliticness in eggs. 
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cheap poultry yard, similar to those we have often 
seen about the French farms. It is in three parts, | 
and any vumber of compartments may be added. | 
In each division there is a small, cheaply con- | 
structed house for roosting and laying. This is 
made low in the roof, for the purpose of warmth, 
and may hold a dozen fowls. For this number, a 
house four or five feet square, with roosts around | 
three sides, will be large enough. If the floor 


A few 


| 

| 
should be sunk two feet below the surface, it would | 
be warmer than if level with the ground. 
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An illustration is here given (figure 2) of a very | each end, and runs two cords, or wires, from one to 


the other, as seen in the engraving. This device 
is not so effective 
as that’ of the 
iron feed trough 
y made by J. 8. 
= Spencer’s Sons, 
- of Guilford, Ct. 

y This, shown at 
figure 3, is of cast iron; it is provided with threc 
flanges on the edges, two of which are double, and 
are tightened with screws. The wire cover, shown 
in the engraving, is fasten- 








size may be used for feed- 


=| ingofiron,and painted,ure 
very cleanly and indestruc- 

tible. . We have used sev- 
1 eral of these feed troughs 
in our yards, and find the 
saying of feed will pay 
for them in one season. 

A UseruL FARM GATE, 
' _J. B, Berry, Casper Co., 
Mo., sends a plan for a 
farm gate, which he has 


are of white oak sticks 
11 feet long, and large 
enough to square 12 inch- 
es; these are squared for 











nest boxes may be hung upon the wall, so that the | 


eggs can be removed through the window as well , 
as the door. In the summer the window would be | 
removed. A few nesting places may be made 
amongst the bushes, or trees planted in each yard. 
The ground plan is shown at fig. 1, on p. 56. Each 
yard may be 12 feet wide by 25 or 30 feet feet long. 
It will be found much better to keep the fowls in 
smalj families."of a few hens with one cock, than | 
to have them al] togcther in one yard; the cocks 
may ther be changed each year. The doors to the 
yards are made in pairs, thus saving cost in making 
the frames. When desired, one lot of fowls may | 
be given a run outside by leaving a gate open. 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers, 
Cae ‘ 

A Freep TroveH ror Pies.—This (fig. 1) 
opens by a falling door in the front of the pen, 
and has an inuer divid- 
ing board and partitions | 
in the front, by which 
the pigs are prevented 
from fouling the meal, 
or fighting each other 
away. In this trough 
the meal can be kept 
_ before the pigs all the 
3 time, so that they can | 
3 eat when they wish. 
; There is a watering 
trough used with this 
pen, so arranged that 
one end is within, and 
the other outside of the pen. One pig, only, can 
drink at a time, and the wateris not fouled. With 
meal and water, ready at all times, 24 pounds of 
flesh has been put upon a pig in a single day. 

Freep Trovens FoR Pouttry.—“W. L.,” 

5 Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, sends a 
drawing cf a feed 
trough, (fig. 2), | 
which he uses 
for his chickens. 
It is made of nar 
—————— row boards with 

Fig. 2.—FEED TROUGH. square ends, and 
to prevent the fowls from getting into the trough, 
and wasting the feed, he fastens a small post at 









Fig. 1.—FEED -TROUGH 
FOR PIGS, 






Fig. 2.—ELEVATION OF CHICKEN YARD. 


' all the way up. 


7% feet, leaving 4 feet rough 
and round ; the bark being taken off, the rough ends 


' are set in the ground 10 feet apart, and 4 feet deep. 


The post holes are filled with dry earth, well tamped 
In loose soil, it is wise to set a sill 
between the posts near the surface of the ground, 
to prevent sagging, but in compact soil this is not 
necessary. The 6 bars are 104 feetlong and 6 inches 


I 





Fig. 4.—PLAN FOR FARM GATE. 


wide; the uprights at the ends (B, B,) are6 feet long. 
These are arranged and bolted together at every 
lap, as shown in the engraving. A brace (@,) 11 
feet long, is bolted on to the bars upon each side 
wherever they cross. The upright slat, D, is then 
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Tig, 5.—LOCK FOR GATE SHUT. 
. 
bolted on. The latch is 7 feet long, 4 inches wide, 
and thin enough to work easily between the braces 
whereitis pivoted at #. Itis raised by pressing on 


the handle, 7. The hinges are then bolted on to 4 would, altered slightly to make them right-angled, 


ed to these flanges, and | 
prevents the fowls from | 
wasting thefeed. A large | 


had in use for 10 years,and | 
which he made as follows: | 





| 
| 
| 
} 


ing pigs. The troughs be- | 





} 
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| The posts (A, A, figure 4,) | 


| 
| 





| slips over the tongue, 
| and rests against an 
| iron bolt, The chains 


| timber for sawing, and 


| crooked. For some pur- 


| timber is more valuable 


the side from the post, so that the gate will open 
completely back. They are seated upon pieces of 
wood fitted to the upper and lower bars to make 
them level with the upright bar. To prevent the 
lateh being lifted by animals, a lock, Z, is fixed ‘to 
the gate. This is connected by a wire, /, to the 
lever, K. Another lever, H, is pivoted at J, and 
connected with the latch by a wire, J. When the 
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Fig. 6.—LOGK WHEN OPENING. ; 


lock is out of use, the loop, J, is slipped over the 
lever, H; the latch will then work’ as if: there was 
nolock. For the catch, a piece of 2x3 stuff is cut, 
as shown at A, B, C, fig. 7; theislope, B, being 44 





Fig. 7.—FORM OF CATCH. 


inches long, the catch 1 inch deep, and the stem, 
C, 2 inches square. The lock, when closed, is 
shown at figure 5, and when open at figure 6, 

A Brace For A Step Toneuvr.— “J. K.,” Sul- 
livan County, New York, gives a description of 
a brace forthe tongue 
of a sled, shown at 
figure 8. This is 
made of two short 
chains, one at each 
side of a ring, which 











Fig. 8.—SLED BRACE, 


are hooked to the rings which are fastened on to 
the ends of the roller, as shown in the engraving. 








, 
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The Value of Crookea Timber. = 


When timber was plentiful many years ‘ago, it 
was used without any thought of economy, or of 
the time when it would be worth saving. Then it 
was customary to use the finest pine, cherry, and 
walnut for fence-rails, and to split into slabs for 
making and flooring stables and pig pens ; the best 
of the timber was used for this purpose, because 
it was most easily split, and made the smoothest 
and broadest.slabs. Now timber is scarce and 
valuable, but we have not yet learned to use what 
is left to the best advantage. We use the straight 


burn everything that is 


poses crooked timber is 
most valuable. Where 
it will pay to freight 
timber to places where 
ships are built, crooked 


than any other. For 
ships’ ribs, knees, etc., 
various. kinds of bent 
timber are in great de- 
mand. But there are 
various uses for ¢rook- 
ed timber on the farm, 
or for house-building. 
A brace of bent timber of such shapes as are shown 
at figures 1, 2, and 5, would answer every purpose 
in a building that a straight one would do, and for 
supporting beams the forms shown at figures 8.and 








Figs. 1 and 2. 
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serve as substitutes for braces, or if of light 
timber, would answer to fasten to rafters as feet to 
sustain the thrust of the roof against the plates. 
We have become accustomed to building with very 
light timber, and our houses and barns are worn 








Figs. 3 and 4. 


out and wrecked, before the generation which built 
them has passed away. By making use of heavier 
timbers, and working into them such crooked 
pieces for the purposes mentioned, our buildings 
would be many times more durable than they now 
are, and a farmer might then build a barn, which 
would Jast and be used by his grandchildren. 
The mode in which such crooked timber is 
brought into proper shape for use, is as follows. 


Fig. 5. 








Fig. 6.—HEWING A KNEE. 
The rough pieces, which are generally the roots, 
limbs, and crotches of trees, are laid upon some 
eross-piece and blocked up firmly, or are held so by 
“ dogs,” which grip the logs. The dogs are bars 
of iron half an inch thick, bent and pointed at the 
ends as shown at figure 7, and in use at a, figure 8, 
The timber is lined on the 

ee top with a chalk line up- 
Fig. 7.—poe. on the bark, which has 
been first ‘rossed ’’ with 

the axe or adze, and is then notched down to the 
line, as shown in figure 6, at intervals of one or two 
feet—the distance depending upon the difficulty or 
ease with which the wood is split. The slabs be- 
tween the notches are split off with the axe, as seen 
at the upper end of the piece shown in the figure. 








. Fig. 8,—THE SAW-PIT. 
When all the slabs are split off, the surface is hewed 
smoothly with the broad-axe. This is being done on 
both sides, the timber is laid down, and the edges 








are treated in the same manner. Where there is a 
hill-side, a saw pit may be made, as shown at figure 
8. A few posts are set in the ground-a short dis- 
tance down the hill, and a timber is mortised or 
bolted upon them. Three or four timbers are laid 
from the bank so as to rest upon the frame below, 
as shown in figure 8. The log is rolled on to these 
cross timbers, and blocked or spiked fast with the 
dogs. A whip-saw is used to bring the timber into 
a finished condition. When the saw reaches one of 
the cross pieces, the log is lifted with bars so as to 
free the timber, and it is moved from before to be- 
hind the saw, and so on until the work is complete. 
Where a mill is distant and time can be devoted 
to it, asaw-pit of this kind may be made very use- 
ful upon many farms where there is timber to be 
cut for buildings, fences, posts, or other purposes. 


oe 
Plan of a Saw Mill 
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Several correspondents have requested a plan for 
asaw mill. This is an evidence of the fact that the 
American Agriculturist, while it is still, as it always 
has been, a journal for farmers and others engaged 
in the different branches of agriculture, is also ex- 
tensively read by persons occupied in mechanical 
and other industries, many of whom are engaged in 
lumbering and saw-milling. When one of the com- 
mon run of saw mills is examined by an expert at 
this business, there is evident a very frequent want 
of convenient and economical arrangement, and a 
great waste of power, both in consequence of the 
bad arrangement and the cumbrous, heavy, ill-con- 
structed, machinery used. The old-fashioned over- 
shot wheel, which utilizes only 50 per cent, or less, 
of the power, is generally found in country mills, 
in place of iron turbine wheels of the best con- 
struction, by which 75 per cent of the actual power 
is utilized, or instead of a well constructed steam 
engine, which can be fed and run at an almost 
nominal expense, by using the sawdust and other 
waste of the mill, and is not stopped by low water 
or freshets. The cheapest is not always the most 
economical. Utility and economy in use are to be 
considered before cheapness in the first cost, and 
there are now so many . 
improvements in ma- ih | P 
chinery, that can be had fj 
at so little comparative Q 
cost, that the millercan |= g 
not afford to do with- 
out them. As an in- 
stance of this might be 
cited the ‘self-sets,” 
by which, at one move- 
ment of a lever, or a f 
winch, or in some by an 
automatic movement, | € b 
the log can be set pre- |~ 
cisely at the proper 
point to cut a board or 
plank of any required - 
thickness, with certain- 
ty; while by the ordi- 
nary “‘setting-bar’’ time 
must be taken to loosen 
the ‘‘ dogs,’? move the 
log, adjust it by a 
measure, tighten the 
dogs, and then repeat 
all this at the other end of the log; in the mean- 
time the machinery has lost its momentum, and 
time must be given to restore this. The cost of 
the ‘‘self-sets’? may be saved in a one-saw mill 
in one month, by the mere gain of time. 

The plan here given is for the interior arrange- 
ment of a cheap frame mill, to be run by water or 
steam-power. The building is intended to be made 
in 2 bank or hill-side, so that the upper floor may 
be on a level with the log yard or pond and roll- 
way, and the basement may be occupied by lath and 
shingle mills, and the engines, if steam-power be 
used. In,this case the boiler would be placed in 
the cellar, and all the waste of the mill would be 
carried through well-holes, slides, or hatchways, to 
the furnace. The principal floor is shown at figure 1. 
This is open at the front for seven feet in hight, 
































Fig. 1.—PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 
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and may be closed by drop doors. The floor shoulg 
be at lesst 30 feet wide fora mill having al) the 
machinery which is necessary to economical work. 
ing.. The length will have to be in proportion to 
the kind of timber sawed. A carriage of 30 to 3g 
feet long, will necessarily require a mill of at leagt 
double that length, and if any other machinery ig 
used upon this floor, additional room will have ty 
be provided for it. In the plan here given, the log- 
way (a) is atthe side. The logs may be rolled in 
to the mill from a skid-way at the side, or may be 
drawn in at the front by means of a ‘‘ bull whee” 
and chain at the rear of the log-way. The carriage © 
(5) is mounted on wheels, and runs on rails, by 
which less power is re- 
quired than when the 
slide-ways are used. 
The saw (c) is eithera 
gate, a muley, or a cir- 
cular. saw; where hard 
wood is chiefly cut, the 
first is generally used, 
as being less likely to 
‘‘run,’’ than the muley 
or the circular saw, and 
needing less skill to 
work one passably well. 
At dis the gearing for 
the feed, and at e is the 
board-car and railway 
upon which it runs, 
either to the board 
piles in front or rear 
of the mill, or to the 
planing mill (p) in the rear. The rough edged 
boards from the sides of the logs, are edged on the 
table (f°), and the slabs are run upon the board-car 
to the slab-saw (g), where they are cut into 4 feet 
lengths and thrown down the well (2) and slide (i) 
to the floor below, to be cut into laths. The 
edgings and thin slabs, when steam is used, 
are thrown down a hatchway_to the cellar, where 
they are consumed under the boiler. Figure 2 
is aplan of the lower floor, upon which is the slide 
(i) for the cut slabs, the ‘ bolting” saw, and the 
lath-saw (j). In the rear of each-of these saws a 
‘horse ”’ (K, l,)is provided, upon which the bolts and 
laths are placed as they are sawed. When a bun- 
dle (50 or 100) of laths is sawed, they are tied up 
and the bundle placed upon a pile near by. A 
shingle mill may be placed at g, and supplied by 
the best of the slabs. The waste from these saws 
goes down the hatchway (mm) into the cellar. The 
steam-engine (0) is above the boiler, and the large 
pulley and gears (n) are below the saws. Where 
the mill is run by water-power, this waste should 
be run out upon a truck and railway to a safe dis- 
tance, where it is burned every day, so that it may 
not accumulate and endanger the mill by risk of fire. 
The shafting by which these saws are run, should 
go under the floor so as to avoid accident. There 
is now a great economy in purchasing what are 
known in the trade as complete saw mills. These 
are furnished by the manufacturers complete in 
every detail, from the engine and boiler to the belt- 
ing by which the machinery is operated ; so that it 
is only necessary to provide a suitable building to 
hold the machinery. There are several manufac- 
turers who make a special business of. supplying 
the machinery and fittings of saw mills, from whom 
estimates may be procured for outfits of all kinds, 
from the most simple up to the most complete. 
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No NEED FoR INTERIOR FENcES.—The interior 
fences of farms occupy more space and cost more 
money, than the outer fences, while they are al- 
most entirely unnecessary. In the majority of 
cases pasturing the cultivated land costs many 
times more than the little gain derived from it. 
The pasturing of mowing lands, and newly seeded 
stubbles, as a rule, is very injurious, and when, un- 
der exceptional circumstances, this is desirable, a 
temporary fence, of portable hurdles, might be 
profitably used. It may be beneficial to have a per- 
manent pasture lot upon every farm, and where 
there is a roughish piece of land, it may be so used. 
But it will be found far more profitable to fence a 
































Fig. 2.—LOWER FLOOR. 
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small plot in a convenient place for the stock, and 
feed them there with green-fodder grown and cut 
especially for them, than to make a practice of in- 
discriminate pasturing, with the necessary main- 
tenance of interior fencing at a high cost. 


oo 


A Hatching Coop for Winter Use. 
oe See 

Early chickens are very desirable, but they are 
troublesome to raise in the winter. To overcome 
the difficulty, and keep the young chicks sufficient- 
ly warm during very cold weather, we have provided 
a few coops of the style shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving. It is 4 feet long and 3 wide, and 4 
feet high, which is large enough to give ample ven- 
tilation when it is temporarily closed. The nest is 








A HATCHING COOP FOR WINTER. 


made in one corner of the coop, and when the 
chicks are hatched, they may be confined in it when 
necessary. The front is a common hot-bed sash, 
3x4 feet, and can be raised or removed at pleasure. 
The coop is placed in a corner of the poultry-house 
near the glass front, and being thus thoroughly 
warmed during the day, will retain sufficient 
warmth during the night. In the coldest weather 
a blanket or mat may be thrown over the coop. 
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A Village Improvement Association.— 
What has been Done in Litchfield, Ct. 





In several villages of New England, there have 
been established of late, what are known as Village 
Improvement Associations or Companies. These 
consist of a number of public spirited, energetic, 
and liberal people—both ladies and gentlemen— 
who associate themselves under the operation of a 
State law, which regulates the formation of joint- 
stock companies without capital, for the purpose 
of improving ‘the condition of the streets, side- 
walks, crossings, public squares, fences, shade- 
trees, and other conveniences and adornments of 
the villages. Every resident of a village knows 
how slowly reforms and improvements of this 
character are effected, and how difficult it is to in- 
duce some persons to see their interest in beauti- 
fying or improving, either their own or the public 
property. It is true, what is the business of no- 
body in particular, goes undone very easily, and 
that it is only by a great effort on the part of the 
more enterprising and enthusiastic citizens, that the 
indolence, or inertia rather, of the majority is over- 
come, and a course of improvement is set in action. 
The benefit accruing from the precept and examples 
of these enterprising people, are very great indeed; 
cleanliness, neatness, and order, are provocative of 
sobriety, industry, and thrift, and these again, tend 
towards a higher condition of morality. So that 
morality and comfort, as well as agreeable appear- 
ance, if not elegance, result from the operation of 
these village improvement associations. While 
they are desirable everywhere, they are still more 
useful and effective in those places where a large 
portion of the summer business is, to entertain 
strangers from the large towns and cities. These 
people are greatly attracted by clean streets, 
smooth walks, green lawns, bright gardens, neat 
houses, and the certainty of general order and re- 
spectability which these things indicate. Without 
distinguishing any one place in particular, there 
are many such villages as are referred to, which at 
first sight put the stranger upon good terms with 
them ; while there are many which sadly need the 








reforming influence of an improvement society, for 
their own good and for the comfort of those who 
visit them. For the benefit of the latter we give 
some account of the operations of the Litchfield 
(Conn.) Village Improvement Company. What 
has been done will speak for itself, and may serve 
to form a model for other villages to copy. 

This Association was formed in April, 1875, and 
consisted at first of about 100 members. The first 
season there was expended $2,147.78 in the follow- 
ing manner : 10,478 feet of concrete side-walk was 
laid; street crossings were made of stone, where 
formerly there was deep mud in wet weather, and 
deep dust in dry weather ; seats were put up in the 
public parks; wooden bridges, (culverts we sup- 
pose are meant), were made ; rubbish was removed, 
and railings were repaired. To meet these expenses 
$1,412.29 was raised; of this sum, $177 was from 
members fees; $714.08 from entertainments of 
various kinds; $129.83 from donations, and $391.38 
from repayments for side-walks. A debt was thus 
left to be carried over to the next season. The 
entertainments consisted of lectures, readings, and 
strawberry festivals, and were certainly liberally 
patronized. These, in themselves, where undoubt- 
edly valuable aids to improvement, though not in- 
cluded in the original bill. In the winter of 1875— 
76, walks were cleared of snow, and such shade 
trees as were broken or endangered by a severe 
ice storm, were trimmed. $567.59 was expended 
that winter. During the second year $2,214.91 
was expended and the sum of $1,923.69 was raised 
by similar methods to those already mentioned. 

Besides all this work, much was done by private 
individuals, in emulation of the Improvement Com- 
pany. Thus the example given by the Association, 
has led to a general disposition to improve the con- 
dition of private property, and as nothing is more 
infectious than a taste for flowers, green lawns, 
neatly kept foot-paths, and fences, the desire to 
improve spreads beyond the village, and the farm- 
ers outside begin very soon to adopt the general 
custom. It is easy to conceive how far this may 
go when it is once started, and what an immense 
influence for good is exerted far and wide. In be- 
ginning this improvement, it is the first step which 
is the most difficult, and this must be taken by one 
energetic and experienced person. This was the 
case in the instance here referred to, but it was for- 
tunate that his efforts were readily supported by 
others. It is to be hoped that this example may 
be copied in many villages, and although it may not 
always be possible to enlist so large a company of 
helpers, yet a small beginning should not lead to 
discouragement, as proportionate success may be 
achieved. The profits resulting from these im- 
provements, are far greater than the original cost. 
Not only is there a direct value received for the 
money expended, in the increased worth of the 
property benefited, but there is, besides, not esti- 
mating the resulting comfort and satisfaction, a 
large extra value added. A well kept garden, 
neat fences and gates, and shade trees, add to a 
village lot or a farm, many times their cost, so that 
no more profitable outlay than this can be made. 
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A Bolster Spring for Farm Wagons. 
— 

A new Bolster Spring is shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings, which possesses several good quali- 
ties, not the least of which is, that a set may be 
bought at a moderate price, and attached to the 











Fig. 1.—sPRING FOR WAGON BOLSTER. 


wagon by the farmer himself. The desirability of 
having springs to wagons for heavy work need not 
be urged; the saving in wear and tear of both 
wagon and wheels is large on even good roads, and 
as our roads are generally the reverse of good, 











there are but few localities in which these springs 
would not pay for their cost in the increased dura- 
bility of the vehicle. The springs, figure 1, are 
attached to the wagon-box, as shown in figure 2, 
and rest upon the bolster; such is their shape, 
that the box is raised only three inches above the 
bolster. The springs can not break, as before their 
whole tension is exercised, the weight of the load 
rests upon the bolster, and thus the springs are 
relieved from sudden jerks caused by etones or 
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Fig. 2.—THE BOLSTER SPRING ATTACHED. 


ruts in the road. The use of these obviates the 
necessity for having springs to the wagon seat; 
they are made to carry from 2,000 to 5,000 Ibs. the 
set. This very recent invention, which will meet a 
general want, is just brought out by the makers, 
Semple, Birge & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., widely 
known as builders of wagons and farm machinery. 








The Hereford Breed of Cattle. 


BY T. L. MILLER, BEECHER, ILL. 
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In an article in, the American Agriculturist for 


November last, accompanying an engraving of the 
Hereford bull “ Little Bill,” it is stated that the 
Hereford is “‘second only to the Shorthorn as a 
beef animal, when kept under equally favorable 
circumstances.” I have now been a breeder of 
Hereford’s for several years, and there is no place 
where the Shorthorn can excel the Hereford. The 
Shorthorn shows at his best when on the richest 
food, and all he will take of it, from the time he is 
dropped until he goes to the butcher. Even here 
the Hereford will make as large gains as the Short- 
horn, and do it on twenty-five per cent less feed. 
And the larger portion of the writers on cattle, 
when they touch this point at all, admit a difference 
in favor of the Hereford. The only place where 
the Hereford and Shorthorn have an opportunity 
to test this, has been at the celebrated cattle fairs 
at Smithfield, Eng. For nearly the whole time, 
from 1799 up to 1851, the two breeds were shown 
in the same classes—in fact, all breeds were shown 
together—and the Hereford oxen, or steers, as 
fat cattle, took 185 premiums, as against the 82 by 
the Shorthorns. The Herefords were formed in 
the hands of Mr. B. Tompkins, commencing in 
1766, and fairly established 1776—about the same 
time Charles & Robert Colling were improving the 
Shorthorns. As a rule, the feeders and breeders 
that show at Smithfield, have fed high, and it is 
fair to presume that the two breeds have made the 
best weights and quality that could be made, 
while the Herefords took nearly twice as many 
premiums as the Shorthorns, and nearly twice as 
much money. If the test could have been made us 
to the cost of producing these weights, then the 
Herefords would have shown at least twenty-five 
per cent better than the Shorthorns, and many of 
the feeders of Herefords would claim a greater dif- 
ference than this. A Jate Shorthorn paper admits 
these facts in favor of Herefords at three years and 
over, and claim an advantage for the Shorthorn. at 
two. The same article admits that Hereford beef 
in the London market, at three and over, is worth 
more than Shorthorn beef, and that every where 
good butchers will pay more for Hereford than for 
Shorthorn beef. Now, what are the facts, we 
will take Smithfield again. The beef steers are 
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shown in classes as follows :—Under 2 years and 6 | of the dairy, are appearing almost daily, and in this 


months ; over 2 years and 6 months, under 3 years 
and 8 months ; over 3 years and 3 months, under 4 
years and 6 months. In 1869, in the youngest and 
oldest classes, the Herefords were the heaviest, but 
the difference of weight at the Smithfield between 
the Herefords and Shorthorns, is trifling, and is 


| 
| 
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respect dairying is not at all behind any other 
skilled handicraft. But to curdle the milk, rennet 
—the stomach of the calf—is still used; and the 
curd is heated in the vats, broken up; drained, 
ground, salted, and. pressed, the same now as in the 
old-fashioned dairies. The greater economy of 


| 
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test ; this is to take a bar, or rod, of iron heateq to 
a point somewhat less than a dull red heat, and 
bring it into contact with a piece of curd. If, when 
the hot-iron is drawn from the curd, it brings with 
it a quantity of glutinous strings, the curd js ready 
for removal from the vats. Itis dipped out from , 
these with the curd dipper, a pail having a flat side, 
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Fig. 3.—STIRRING THE CURD. 


. 
as often with one as the other. The great differ- | labor in the factory, however, is seen at once in 


ence between the Hereford and Shorthorn is in | 
the cost of production and the value of the product. | 


The cost of production is one-fourth in favor of 
the Hereford. _The product is worth from ten per 
cent to fifteen per cent in the Hereford more than 
in the Shortnorn steer, and these points should 
always be borne in mind. 


that would not keep a Shorthorn even in good 


store condition. 
[While Mr. M. may believe the above to be all 
perfectly true, yet the fact that there aare hundred 


Shorthorn herds in existence for one of Herefords, 


must be taken to prove that, for some very good 
reasons, the Shorthorn is superior to the Hereford. 
Fashion must have something to back it.—Ep.] 
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The Process of Cheese Making. 


—_—o— 


The establishment of the factory system in the | 


And again, the Hereford | 
ean be grazed and fitted for the butcher on pastures 


These facts can be sustained. | 


glancing over the apparatus used. 
ceiving and weighing of the milk, as shown in an 








| into a cooler, the vat being tipped by means of 


After the re- | 


winches. This is shown at figure 4. The curd ig 


| left here to cool fora few minutes, when it is turned 


illustration upon page 53, it is run into vats, which | 
| It is then pressed for 10 minutes, when it is taken 
out, ground in the curd mill, (fig. 5,) and salted; 


hold about 600 gallons each. In these the milk is 
warmed to about 80°, the proper temperature for 
coagulation ; it is then well stirred to ensure the 
even distribution of heat, and the rennet is added 
and thoroughly mingled by stirring. The curdling 
is complete in 40 to 60 minutes, when the mass is 
stirred, or broken (fig. 3), by a many bladed curd 
knife into small blocks to facilitate its separation 
from the whey. When the curd has acquired suf- 
ficient firmness, it is more thoroughly broken, either 
by the hands or by what is known as an agitator. 
After the curd is broken up, heat is applied by 
means of steam pipes until the whey and curd to- 
gether are brought to a temperature of about 100 
degrees. 
and after the “cooking” is complete. it is left to 
rest, with occasional stirrings, until a proper degree 
of acidity, or rather approach to acidity, is observed 


cheese dairy, has made no change in the method of | in the whey. The whey is then drawn off, and the 


Fig. 5.—GRINDING THE CURD. 


producing the curd from the milk, or the cheese 
from the curd. The improvements have been 
wholly in the machinery used in the processes ; and 
in this respect the apparatus of the factories is con- 
stantly changing for the better. New contrivances 
for performing labor more easily, or for securing 


greater cleanliness or effectiveness in the methods | 
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curd is heaped in the vats and left to become sour. 
Upon the exact degree of acid that is developed in 
the curd, depends, in a great measure, the quality 
of the cheese ; and the skillful practice of an ex- 
perienced cheese maker is perhaps more needed just 
here than in any other part of the process. Those 
who need it can use what is known as the hot-iron 


During this heating the curd is stirred, | 


over and again Icft, to acquire a certain mellowness, 


two pounds of salt being used for 100 pounds of 
curd, The proper temperature of the curd is kept 
up during these processes by covering it with a 
cloth. After having been ground, and salted, the 
curd is put into the presses, (fig. 6,) in which it re- 
mains under pressure for two or three days. The 
pressure, which is regulated by means of a screw, 
should be sufficient to force out the whey, 
and consolidate the cheese. It is obvious that 
much tact and experience are needed to produce 
cheese of first quality, when it is considered whata 
multitude of interfering and complicated changes 
may occur in the condition of the curd, through 


| atmospheric effects, the quality of the milk, or the 
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Fig. 6.—PRESSING THE CHEFSE. 
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rennet, or unavoidable difficulties in securing the 
precise degrees of heat or fermentation of the curd. 
Butin the well managed cheese factory all danger of 





failure is reduced to a minimum, as compared with 
the chances of a hundred small dairies all different- 
ly managed, and without the machinery needed for 
accurate manipulation. It ison account of this uni- 
formity in quality that the American factory cheese 
fills a place in the markets of the world that no other 
dairy product has eyer done, or is likely to do. 
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: Macowan’s Flame Flower. 


> 


The well known Tritoma Uvaria, its varieties and 
allies, is justly valued for its brilliant spikes which 


give a brilliancy to the garden in the autumn 
months. We are indebted to England for the 
common name, “ Red-hot Poker Plant,” which is 


\ 


more descriptive than elegant, and when the 
English, as we see by their journals they are dis- 
posed to do, change this awkward name to “‘ Flame 
Flower,”’ we are quite ready to accept the amend- 
ment, with thanks. The plants were originally 
placed in the genus Kniphophia, but later a portion 
of them were separated to make another genus, 
Tritoma. We notice that English writers are of 
late inclined to restore these, and to call them all 
Kniphophia. Asthe name Tritoma is well estab- 
lished in our gardeas and catalogues, we retain it 
until we can examine into the reasons for diseard- 
ing it for the other. Our purpose is not to discuss 
names, but to call attention to a new species, so 
recently introduced into cultivation, that it is quite 
a rarity abroad, and which we saw last October 
flowering finely in the hardy herbaceous collection 
of Messrs. Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J. This 
species was discovered by Prof. Macowan, in the 
mountains of South Africa, at an elevation of 4,500 


* feet above the sea, and was named in his honor, 


Tritoma Macowani. With the same general appear- 
ance as the tall-growing Tritomas, which have been 
80 long in cultivation, it is much more delicate, and 
smaller. The leaves differ from those of the other 
species in being more rigid, and in having their 
edges roughened by minute teeth. The flower 
stems are not much over a foot high, (the English 
descriptions say from 1 to 2 feet,) and bear at the 
summit a spike of reflexed flowers, which, while 
they have not the firey aspect of the other species, 
are sufficiently brilliant, being of a very rich. and 
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MACOWAN’S FLAME FLOWER.—(Trifoma Macowani.) 


soft orange color, which is. very pleasing. The 
plant seems to be a remarkably free flowerer, and its 
season is evidently along one. The stems of tall 
species, unless staked, are apt to be bent by the 
weight of the flower spikes, and the autumnal 
storms frequently make sad work with. them, acci- 
dents from which this species is likely to be free. 
When first introduced into England, it was grown 





only as a conservatory plant, for which use it is 
well adapted. It has proved quite hardy with 
Herr Max Leicbtlin at Baden Baden, Germany, and 
in some English gardens, and will be tested by 
Woolson & Co, the present winter. The other 
species of Flame Flower are usually hardy in the 
climate of New York, if given a covering of litter, 
and this species of Macowan is so desirable that, 
if not absolutely hardy, it will be worth the slight 
protection required by the others. 
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A New Coleus.—C. Multicolor. 


BY W. C. BARRY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


—_—@—— 


[Last fall we saw at Eilwanger & Barry’s a new 
Coleus, which Wm. C. and Charles Barry. who had 
recently returned from Europe, had brought over 
‘by hand,’’ so to speak, as they, had cared for it in 
their state-room during the woyage. The variety 
being quite new, we requested Mr. Barry to fur- 
nish us, when the plant should be sufficiently re- 
covered from the effects of travel, with materials 
for an engraving; this he has done, and at the 
same time sends the accompanying notes.—Ep.]} 

Of the many Plant ‘‘ Novelties” which I had the 
pleasure of seeing while abroad the past summer, I 
think that the most interesting and valuable was 
Coleus multicolor, Interesting, because of its curi- 
ous, distinct, and beautiful foliage ; valuable, for 
the reason that in this climate the Coleus is de- 








servedly one of the most popular uf ornamental- 
leaved bedding and pot-plants; and being easily 
propagated, a sufficient stock is quickly obtained 
to meet the great demand which a desirable novelty 
like this is sure to ¢reaté. The now well-known 
variety called ‘‘The Shah,’? which for. some time 
after its introduction seemed to be “‘ under acloud,” 
has at length proved to be invaluable for bedding 
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MANY-COLORED COLEUS,—( Coleus multicolor.) 


out as well as for pot culture. The “‘ Chameleon,” 
another beautiful variety, about which there was 
some question as to its value, has won its way to 
popular favor, and is now considered indispensable 
in every collection. The new species, the form of 
which is represented by the engraving, is very ap- 
propriately called multicolor, on account of the 
many colors which are presented in its leaves. 
Although quite distinct from either of the varieties 
mentioned above, it seems to partake fo some ex- 
tent of the peculiarities of both; so much so as to 
suggest that it may have originatéd from'them. It 
is claimed for it, however, that it is a distinct 
species, and a native of the Solomon Islands. It 
was introduced to the trade last spring by the cele- 
brated firm of Veitch & Sons, London, who describe 
it as follows :—‘‘In form the leaves differ chiefly 
from the usual type in having the teeth of the edges 
greatly elongated and rounded at the tips.. In color 
it is remarkable for the number of rich shades of 
crimson, red, rose, etc., into which the leaves sport ; 
some of the young leaves having also a bright yel- 
low for the ground color marked with rose or red. 
All the shades of color in the foliage contrast finely 
with the bright green of the stem and foot stalks. 
It is a very beautiful plant, and will be found among 
the most useful of its tribe for decoration. Lt re- 
ceived a First Class Certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, May 2nd. Also a Certificate 
of Merit from the Royal Botanic Society, April 18th.” 

All who have seea the new Coleus pronounce ita 
valuable acquisition to the list of plants with orna’ 
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mental foliage, and if we mistake not, it is. destined 
to meet with a cordial reception in this country 
by all the lovers of new and beautiful plants. 


—_——_—+0 aa 
Experience With Vegetables in 1877. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—f —— 

[As an aid to those who, bewildered by the great 
variety offered by the catalogues, find it difficult to 
make a selection of vegetables, we have usually 
given in February a list of those we regard as re- 
liable. While it is desirable that the main crops 
should be of sorts, the value of which is well estab- 
lished, we would not discourage the trial of novel- 
ties, of which many are offered every year, the 
testing of these in comparison with the older kinds 
adds much tothe interest of gardening. This year, 
Mr. Henderson gives us the results of his experi- 
ence, which in the main agrees with our own.—ED. ] 

For a number of years past we have set apart a 
piece of our ground on Jersey City Heights, N. J., 
for testing the relative merits of all the leading 
kinds of vegetables in general use. Every class is 
treated exactly alike. All of each class are sown 
the same day,.and in every subsequent operation, 
the greatest care is taken that all are treated alike, 
whether sown in hot-bed to be transplanted, or 
when sownin the open ground. Our‘ Trial Book’’ 
shows the following results of the various tests. 
We name, however, only the varieties having merit, 
all such as were tested and found to be inferior 
either in earliness or quality, are either not named 
here at all or merely noticed to indicate, wherein, 
in our estimation, the want of merit lies. About 
an average of 25 varieties of each kind of vegetables 
were tested, and at least 50 plants of each variety : 

Beans, Bush.—Early Mohawk is a few days earlier 
than Valentine, which is yet the best for general 
crop. Black Wax is a fine stringless variety. 
Refugee, late and largely used for pickling. 

Beans, Pole.—Large Lima is still the favorite. 
Dutch Case Knife is also an excellent sort, and the 
Giant Wax is a stringless snap bean, but a climber. 

Beets.—F or first early we find Egyptian best, next 
the Blood Turnip, and for late the Long Blood. 
Bassano is early, but objectionable for market, 
on account of its very light color. 

Mangels and Sugar- Beets.—In an impartial trial of 
the four best known sorts, Norbiton Giant gave 
20 per cent more weight per acre than any other. 

Cabbages.—The seeds were sown in hot-bed on 
March Ist, and the plants set out in the open ground 
the first week in April. The Early Wakefield still 
stands unrivalled as earliest ‘hnd best of its size, it 
being in fine marketable order on June 15. Early 
Summer, however, that came only one week later, 
was double the weight, and equally uniform in 
heading. This we find is becoming the favorite 
large early variety in almost every section of the 
country. It has only been introduced into general 
cultivation within the past four years, though it 
has been grown for nearly 20 years by one of our 
best Long Island farmers, who had a monopoly of 
it up to that time. Next in value, as asecond early, 
comes the Winningstadt, a well known pyramidal- 
shaped varicty of great solidity. Next in order 
came Early Flat Dutch, which, by middle of July, 
gave heads of 15 lbs. weight. For the fall crop, 
(seed sown in May,) nothing is found better than 
Premium Flat Dutch. A correspondent in Pennsyl- 
vania writes that a field of 5 acres averaged 14 Ibs. 
per head. American: Drumhead Savoy is best in 
its class. Of cabbages for pickling, we find the 
Blood Red Erfurt by far the best colored. 

Carrot.—French Forcing, earliest, and handsome, 
next Early Horn, and a newish sort called Half 
Long Red, of very bright color, and excellent flavor. 
For field crop, Improved Long Orange is best. 

Cauliflowers, (sown and planted at same dates as 
the cabbages.)—The new variety known as Early 
Snowball, is the best acquisition of the season. 
It was a week earlier than all other sorts tried; 
heads of fine size, of snowy whiteness, few and 
short leaves, making it in every way desirable, 
whether for growing under glass or in the open 
ground. Next to this was the Extra Early Erfurt, 








hitherto considered the best variety. Later, for 
succession, came Half Early Paris, and Le Nor- 
mand’s Short Stemmed, too late for early, but valu- 
able as a fall sort. 

Celery.—Probably in no vegetable cultivated has 
the variety so much to do with success as Celery. 
Our own experience, and that of scores of our im- 
mediate neighbors, is that nearly all the giant or tail- 
growing kinds are unprofitable to raise. Not only 
does their culture entail twice the labor, but they 
are almost always wanting in solidity and in flavor. 
While some hundreds of acres of Celery are now 
grown for the market of New York, the kinds are 
mainly the Half Dwarf and Dwarf Sandringham, in 
the proportion of four of the first to one of the 
second. The Boston Market variety has never 
been a favorite for the New York Market, as its 
tendency to throw up suckers, or side shoots, con- 
sidered the merit of that variety in Boston, makes 
it objectionable here. Hood’s Dwarf Red is the 
best variety of Celery in cultivation, but the Ameri- 
can public, with few exceptions, will not use red 
Celery, while in England it is highly valued, as it 
should be, for it is not only much better flavored 
than the white sorts, but it keeps better, and surely, 
when used as an ornamental vegetable, as Celery 
often is, its bright crimson, and white color, make 
it more attractive than the white. 

Corn.—Minnesota we find to be the earliest variety 
of good size. The habit is dwarf, size of ear medium, 
very productive, and sweet..... Large 8-rowed, 
second early, large size, sweet....New Egyptian, 
this variety is of large size; is about as early as 
8-rowed. The merit claimed for itis its excellent 
flavor. It has been but little grown outside of Bal- 
timore, but has been cultivated there for several 
years to the exclusion of nearly all the other sorts. 





EARLY SNOWBALL CAULIFLOWER. 


...Stowell’s Evergreen for late main crop we find 
nothing yet to supersede this old and reliable kind. 
Cucumbers.—Early White Spine, and Green Pro- 
lific, were earliest and most prolific, while for 
pickling, Early Cluster and Short Green seem best. 
Eyg Piant. —New York Improved is rather earliest, 
but Black Pekin is to our taste the best flavored— 
they are nearly alike productive. 

Endive.—Moss Curled,Green Curled,and Batavian. 

Lettuce, (sown and planted same date as cabbage. ) 
—We find All the Year Round (one of the cabbage 
or Butter class) headed first. Next came the 
Simpson, and next for standing the hot weather 
best were Large White Summer, and Curled India. 
Boston Market, though rather small for out-door 
culture, is now almost exclusively grown as the 
best for heading under glass. 

Musk Melons.—White Japan proved earliest, but 
for general crop Nutmeg and Green Citron are 
preferable. Cassaba is a large yellow kind; is of 
excellent flavor, and very prolific. 

Onions.—Wethersfield Red, Yellow Danvers, and 











White Globe, are probably the best of their colors, 
for general culture, though the newer kinds of the 
Italian varieties, such as White Tripoli, Queen, ana 
Giant Rocca, grow finely in South and South-west. 
erly States. 

Parsnip.—Hollow Crowned. 

Parsley.—Moss Curled and Double Curled. 

Peas.—These, like Tomatoes, have so many new 
claimants for earliness and productiveness, that it 
is not easy to decide. Our tests of last season 
place them as follows, as near as we could judge: 
First, Improved Dan’] O’Rourke, next Philadelphia 
Extra Early, and Carter’s First Crop for round 
peas requiring brush. Of the Dwarfs, Little Gem 
and Blue Peter, while for Jarger growing wrinkled 
sorts, Alpha is best and earliest; while for main 
late crop nothing yet we find as good as Champion 
of England. 

Radishes.—Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet, and the 
new White Tipped Scarlet, (French seed,) are all 
about equally early. The last named is very dis- 
tinct and pretty, and in every way desirable. Of the 
late or winter Radishes, the China Rose Colored, 
Black, and White Spanish are all good. 

Spinach.—We find that the Savoy-leaved is by 
far the best, giving nearly twice the weight of crop 
on the same space. It is somewhat singular that 
the great value of this variety seems to have been 
overlooked by the market gardeners of New York, 
and they have only recently woke up to it on see- 
ing it sent in by the growers from Norfolk, Va., 
and other Southern points. 

Tomatoes.—Sown March 5th, were carefully trans- 
planted twice, and set out in open ground May 20th. 
This was the most puzzling trial we made, as it was 
difficult to impartially pick out 3 or 4 as the best 
among so many. Canada Victor was, by a majority 
of censors, judged the earliest and 
best, though Conqueror and New 
York Market resemble it, and they 
are evidently all nearly allied to 
each other. “Arlington, a valuable 
variety, but little later, is exceed- 
ingly prolific, large, and smooth, 
and this and Excelsior are the fa- 
vorite varieties for canning. Tro- 
phy is late, but its other excellent 
qualities still leave it the field. 
Golden Trophy, a beautiful yellow 
variety, is in every way worthy of 
cultivation. The very early varie- 
ties, such as Little Gem, 100 Days, 
and Key’s Prolific, ripened'a few 
fruit 10 days before those above 
named, but all these varieties are 
worthless for market purposes, be- 
cause the difference in earliness of 
150 miles farther South, brings in 
the finer sorts, cheap enough to 
take their place until the better 
sorts ripen. I have but little hope 
in any farther improvement in 
earliness of the Tomato. We have 
made no advance on Key’s Pro- 
lific, sent out 7 or 8 years ago,and 
that earliness was at the expense 
of both size and quality, while in the good market 
sorts it is doubtful if there is anything much in 
advance of a good stock of New York Market, 
which has been in culture for 25 years. 

Turnip.—Red, and White-Top Strap-leaf are 
earliest. Purple White Globe is nearly as early, 
and will prove a more marketable sort from its 
larger size. Yellow Globe, for second early, is one 
of the best for general crop. In Ruta Bagas, the 
American grown seed of the Purple and Green Top 
kinds proved better in every case than some half 
dozen kinds of imported varieties tried, with the 
exception of the Long White French, a variety of 
excellent flavor, and otherwise desirable. 

———————-——>+ Oa 

The Fern-Leaved Trumpet-Flower. 

Last spring, Mr. John Saul, of Washington, D. C., 
who has a way of sending out novelties at a very 
early date, sent us, among other new plants, a spe- 
cimen of Campsidium fiicifolium—a good deal of a 
name for such a bit of a plant, as it was. We knew 
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it was one of the new plants for which Mr. Bull had 
certificates from the London Societies, but did not 
give it special attention at that time. Indeed, the 
Campsidium went quite out of mind until last fall, 
when at Rochester, Mr. W. C. Barry called our at- 
tention to some fine specimens in the extensive 
greenhouses of Ellwanger & Barry. Mr. B. was 
quite enthusiastic over its beauty, as well he might 
be, and predicted for it great popularity. When 
we returned home, we looked for our own speci- 
men, that came from Mr. Saul, and were glad to 
find it had grown to a vine two or three feet long, 
and clothed with leaves of the most graceful kind. 
The engraving will show the character of the fo- 
liage; according to the English catalogues, the 
leaves grow to the length of about five inches, 
though on our small plant they are only about half 
that ; each leaf consists of six to twelve pairs of 
small leafiets, with a terminal one, these leaflets 
are lobed and toothed, and, being of a fine green 
color, the foliage has a strikingly fern-like aspect, 
and reminds one of some of the aspleniums, Its 
very beautiful foliage, and the delicate, twining 
stem, makes the plant a most admirable one for 
decorative work, especially for vases and baskets, 
where it can hang gracefully down the sides. It is 
suited to many of the uses, to which Myrsiphyllum 





FERN-LEAVED TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


(Smilax) is put, and is superior to that in the greater 
delicacy ané variety of its foliage. We notice that 
in England it is classed with the stove-plants, but 
ours appears to flourish in the greenhouse. It is 
said to bear cutting well, pushing out a new growth 
freely after it had been cut back ; another point in 
its favor is the ease with which it may be propa- 
gated from cuttings. Should it become as popular 
as it promises to be, no doubt our florists will soon 
find the best manner of managing it, to supply it in 
such quantities, as they now do the deservedly 
popular ‘‘ Smilax.’”? The plant is a native of the 
Feejee islands. A word as to the name we have 
adopted. The flower is not known, and when the 
plant was received in England, it was called a 
Campsidium, from its resemblance in habit and fo- 
liage to other species of that genus, and the de- 
scriptive specific name, filicifolium, or ‘‘ fern-leay- 
ed,” was given toit. But the ‘best botanical authori- 
ties do not admit Campsidium asagenus. Bentham 
and Hooker find that it is not distinct from Tecoma, 
the genus of our “ Trumpet-flower.’? Hence if, 
when the flowers and fruit are known, it should be 
found that its relationships were properly inferred, 
from its foliage, its correct scientific name will be 
Tecoma filicifoha, which readily Anglicises into 
“Fern-leaved Trumpet-flower,” a name under 
which it will stand a much better chance for pop- 
ularity, than if it is to be Campsidium filicifolium. 
But our name, like that, depends upon an jf. 


@ 
———— @ 





THE Pampas Grass.—The plumes of this stately 
grass have been sent from California this fall in 
large numbers, to New York and other Eastern 
cities. Nothing can be finer in the way of orna- 


mental grasses, than these spikes, about a yard 
long, cf a dense wavy mass of silken florets and 
hairs, of nearly pure white. This grass (Gynerium 
argenteum) is diccious, the pistillate or female 
spikes, being greatly inferior to the staminate in 
size and silkiness, so much so that some dealers 
supposed that another grass had been sent to them. 
The Pampas Grass must be cultivated largely in 
California, probably expressly for these plumes, 
which appear as if they had been exposed to sul- 
phur fumes, as they are much whiter than we have 
seen them elsewhere. The first consignment sold 
at $3 for a pair of plumes, but later they came in 
such quantities and so variable in quality that deal- 
ers offered them at $1 and less. This grass is scarce- 
ly hardy at New York, though it may usually be 
kept through the winter by giving the roots a 
covering. A cask placed over the clump, filled 
with leaves, and covered with boards to shed rain, 
makes a not very sightly, but an efficient covering. 


A Double Crop—Cauliflower and Lettuce. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

In the vicinity of our large cities there are acres 
of glass devoted to the forcing, or forwarding, of 
lettuce, radishes, ete. The principal crop, however, 
is lettuce, which is raised during the winter months, 
either in the old-fashioned hot-beds, heated with 
stable manure, or else in the more recent green- 
houses, heated by hot water pipes. But by far 
the largest quantity of early or forced lettuce is 
grown in the “ cold frames,’’ such as are used for 
keeping the plants over winter. These are simply 
two boards set on edge, and placed parallel to one 
another. The one at the back being about 1 foot 
in hight, the front one about 9 inches; the dis- 
tance apart being according to the length of the 
sash, which is usually 6 feet. These frames are al- 
ways placed in a position naturally sheltered from 
the north-west, or else a high board fence is built 
to shelter them. The soil is pulverized and en- 
riched in the best possible manner, and the lettuce 
is planted usually (here) about the first week in 
March, or nearly a month before operations can be 
begun in the open field. When the ordinary size 
of sash (3 x 6 feet) is used, about 50 lettuce plants 
are set under each sash, or 5 rows of 10 plants in 
each, as shown infigure1. But when adouble crop 
of lettuce and cauliflower is grown under the same 
sash, they are planted, as shown at figure 2, with 
three entire rows of lettuce, and three of the 
lettuce plants in the other two rows replaced by 
cauliflower, the cross (x) showing where the cauli- 
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1, SASH OF LETTUCE. 2 LETTUCE & CAULIFLOWER. 


flower plants are placed. Thus planted, each sash 
contains 44 plants of lettuce, and 6 plants of cauli- 
flower....Presuming that both are planted on 
March Ist, and protected in the usual way with 
sash, the lettuce will be fit for use, and cut out by 
about May Ist, leaving the whole space in the frame 
to be occupied by the six plants of cauliflower, 
which, at this season, protected by the glass, will 








now grow so rapidly that it will be necessary to add 
to the frames another board in hight, so as to give 
it head room. With proper attention to airing and 
watering, an excellent crop of cauliflowers is al- 
most certain by the end of May, or about three 
weeks sooner than it would mature out-doors, if i¢ 
matured at all; for all cultivators know how pre- 
carious a crop cauliflower is when planted in the 
open ground in our hot, dry June weather. In 
England the crop rarely fails, when planted in 
spring out-doors, for there they get very nearly the 
conditions of temperature which we give when for- 
warded under glass in the way above described.... 
The advantage of this double crop is apparent. 
Only six plants of lettuce are lost by the presence 
of the caulifiower, while three weeks longer use of 
the sash matures the cauliflower, which at that 
season readily sells in New York at from $6 to $9 
per dozen, and by averaging the lettuce at $5 per 
100, a moderate estimate for the double crop of 
lettuce and cauliflower per sash, would be $5. The 
variety of lettuce used is the Boston Market, and 
of cauliflower, the Early Erfurt. Though the new 
dwarf sort known as Snowball, will probably, with 
its compact growth and short leaves, da.even better. 


The Crossing of Lilies, 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
eh 

Mr. Francis Parkman is famous as a horticultur- 
ist as well as ahistorian. In anew number of the 
‘* Bulletin of the Bussey Institution”—of which 
he was formerly Professor of Horticulture—he has 
now given the history of his ‘‘ Hybridization of 
Lilies,” carried on for ten or a dozen years. He be- 
gan by crossing two superb Japanese Lilies, L. spe- 
ciosum and L. auratum. The first year he failed; 
the second year brought one splendid success ; for 
it gave us that superb lily, twelve and even four- 
teen inches from tip to tip of the extended petals, 
which, when sent to England, astonished the horti- 
cultural world, and which there received the name 
of Parkman’s Lily (Lilium Parkmanni). The other 
results obtained in this and the succeeding opera- 
tions, were of little or no practical value, but were 
as surprising as the Parkman Lily is magnificent. 

We expect offspring to take after both parents, 
a hybrid to inherit somewhat equally the charac- 
ters of the two species that compose it. That was 
the case with the Parkman Lily, which has the 
fragrance and form of L. auratum, and the brilliant 
color of the best races of L. speciosum. But this 
was the result in only one case out of more than 
fifty. Every other seed, that germinated and lived 
to bloom, produced flowers exactly like those of 
the female parent, LZ. speciosum. But they were hy- 
brids nevertheless. Mr. Parkman took all the 
necessary precaution to prevent access of own pol- 
len; and the seedlings showed the blood of the 
male parent in their stems, though not in the blos- 
som ; for these were mottled in the manner charac- 
teristic of Z. auratum. Though the male parent 
showed for so little in the first generation, there 
was reason to hope it might be impressed on the 
second. So Mr. Parkman fertilized several of these 
hybrids with the pollen of Z. auratum, precisely as 
their female parent had been fertilized. The result 
was a very little seed set, but enough to produce 
8 or 10 young bulbs. Of these, when they bloomed, 
one bore a flower combining the features of both 
parents. All the rest bore flowers not distinguish- 
able from those of L. speciosum. 

Was this invetrate habit of taking after the 
mother only, or mainly, a peculiarity of these two 
species, or was it a character of Lilies generally? 
To settle that question, Mr. Parkman crossed ZL. 
umbellatum with the pollen of Z. auratum. The 
progeny was not to be distinguished from L. aura- 
tum, yet showed its hybridity in the imperfect 
condition of the stamens of many of the blos- 
soms, and in the abortion of the pistil of some of 
them. Next he crossed LZ. longiflorum with the 
pollen of a deep red variety of L. speciosum. Seeds 
were abundantly formed; but the plants raised 
from them produced the flowers of the female pa- 
rent, unchanged, the pure white being without tint 
or spot. Some of these he now crossed with LZ. au- 
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ratum, in some instances successfully ; but in the 
offspring neither L. speciosum, their grandfather, 
nor L, auratum, their father, had produced any ef- 
fect whatever on the pure white of their petals; 
yet the anthers had been affected, taking a choco- 
late tinge from the father; and as before many of 
the flowers were imperfect. Some of the best of 
these flowers were now tried in the third genera- 
tion, with pollen both of Z. auratum and L. specio- 
sum; but not one would bear seed. 

Moreover our American Lilium superbum was fer- 
tilized, under every precaution, with the pollen of 
six foreign species; seeds were abundantly pro- 
duced in some instances, though in many the pods 
contained only chaff ; several hundred bu!bs were 
raised, but when these came to bloom, not a single 
flower of them all was distinguishable from that of 
the pure Z. superbum. 
any mark of the male parent to be found in the 
stem, or leaves, or bulbs. All this is very curious 
indeed. We knew that offspring might take a great 
deal more after one parent than the other. But 
that the female sex should be so prepotent in 
Lilies, is a quite unexpected result. That in so 
many cases the influence of the male parent 
should be imperceptible is most wonderful. 
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Light in the Dwelling. 


——_\*o—_ 


One need not be very old to recollect when kero- 


sene, or some other product of petroleum, or coal, 
was first introduced. What a blessing it has been! 
Formerly one of the attractions of city or town life, 
was the ability to use gas, but now the humblest 
farm-house may be quite as brilliantly, and more 
pleasantly lighted than the most costly city dwell- 
ing. The blessing is so general, and so much a 
matter of course, that we hardly appreciate it, but 
let us put aside our lamps and use the tallow dips, 


Nor in this case was there | 


evening seems the proper time for study, and our 
present light is a great help. When we have a good 


| thing we like to tell others of it, and seven years 
| ago this month, we described and figured (Feb., 


1871) the ‘‘German Student Lamp.’’ We had been 
temporarily residing in the city, and though the 
house was supplied with gas, we used this lamp 
with kerosene in our study, as being in every re- 
spect, including cheapness, greatly superior to gas. 
The article was written after two or three years’ use 
of the lamp in the country, and having that, we did 
not feel any inconvenience from the absence of gas. 
While the ‘** German Student Lamp ” seemed nearly 
perfect, there were some inconveniences attending 


| it, especially in the device for raising and lowering 


| ever met with. 


the wick—which sometimes would work, and at 
other times would not. 
ment for this purpose was crude and imperfect, and 
that was the only fault in a lamp that gave a light 


| for study use, far superior to any gas-burner we 


Recently we have been using the 
“Cleveland Safety Library Lamp,” made by the 
“Cleveland (Ohio) Non-Explosive Lamp Company,”’ 


| and we can apply all our commendations of the 


completely removed in this. 
I J 


“‘German Student Lamp” to this—and a little 
more besides. The difficulty we found with the 
otherlamp—the management of the wick—has been 
The mechanical ar- 


| rangement for controlling the flame is perfect in its 
| working, and the amount of light is easily and cer- 


tainly adjusted. Thelamp, of which an engraving 
is here given, has the same general appearance of 
the “German Student,” but the oil reservoir is much 
larger, and less frequent filling is required. 
metal-work is nickel-plated, thus insuring an ele- 


| gant appearance, and ease of keeping it in order. 


The “Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Company,” 


| who make this lamp, apply to the’ fount which 


holds the oil, as they do to all other lamps made by 


| them, a safety guard of wire gauze, to prevent ex- 


| plosious in case unsafe oil is used. 


or even the lard-oil lamps, or the ‘‘ star,” or otber 
candles, for one evening, and we shall be very un- | 


willing to return to them. Even the commonest 
kerosene lamps are a great improvement upon any 
mode of lighting that had gone before, and the 
great benefits of kerusene—which we use as a 
general term for the best illuminating oil—were to 
the farmers, and their families, rather than to those 
who lived in towns large enough to sustain gas 
works. With the brilliant light now at command, 
the evening is made much more valuable to the 








CLEVELAND SAFETY LIBRARY LAMP. 


farmer and his family. Aside from the general in- 
crease of cheerfulness which abundant light brings, 
reading and study can go on quite as well—in fact, 
better than in day time—for in the day, an active 
person feels that he should be out, and astir; the 





While it is well 
enough to have this, absolutely safe oil is now so 


Allthe | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The mechanical arrange- | 
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‘as I have good reason to know.’»—She went on to 
tel} me some of her own experience. She supposed 
that babies must be rocked to sleep, unless they 
went to sleep while nursing, until she happened 
once to lay her first child, six weeks old, upon the 
bed, just as she had put on its night-gown, beitig . 
suddenly called away to wait upon a neighbor at the 
door. When she came back to the baby, to her as- 
tonishment and admiration, the little thing was fast 
asleep. Next night she put it in bed awake, and it 
fell asleep without resistence, and always thereafter 
did the same, never disturbed unless there was loud 
talking in the room. This was so charming, the 
mother thought she would have her next little 
daughter behave in the same way. But no amount 
of coaxing or perseverance could reconcile daughter 
number two to being put to bed awake. 
Danger in Trying Too Hard. 
Night after night the poor baby screamed and 


| sobbed itself to sleep, almost breaking the heart of 
its loying and conscientious mother ; at the end of 


a week of such agony, being no more inclined to 
yield than at first. Then the mother concluded 


| that she had mistaken the path of duty, and gaye 


easily to be procured that we can not advise the | 


burning of any other in any lamp. If there is 
more satisfactory light than this ‘‘ Library Lamp,”’ 
we should be very glad to make its acquaintance. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Putting Children to Bed, 


Ten years ago an old friend told me that her ba- 
bies had cried more over going to sleep at night, or 
taking their daily naps, than about. all their other 
troubles put together. She said this after express- 
ing surprise at the cheerful way in which my year- 
and-a-half-old boy went up stairs for a nap, and the 
quickness with which I returned to the parlor. 
Possibly she followed too strictly advice often 
given in print to mothers, something like this: 
“ Have a regular hour for the child’s nap, or for its 
bed time, and when that hour comes, put it in its 
little crib and leave it there to go to sleep without 
further attention.’’ Bad advice, I think. 

Being of a tender heart, my friend more likely 
rocked or soothed it to sleep herself, but the at- 
tempt to establish regularity may have been very 
trying to both mother and child. I came very near 
carrying this thing too far myself. Regular habits, 
for children of all growths, are an excellent thing 
in most respects, but their formation should be 
coaxed rather than forced, and many times “‘ the 
play is not worth the candle.’’ 

I thought I must train my first baby to good and 
regular habits. It would be convenient for me, 
and wholesome for him, if he would go to bed for 
the night as early as six o’clock, and several times 
I labored with him two or three hours, in the vain 


| endeavor to make a wide-awake baby go to sleep. 


A more experienced neighbor taught me better. 


| She remarked, “ Perhaps you never can teach that 


child to go to sleep alone in his crib. I would 
not try too hard.”—“ But,’’ I said, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown’s 
baby goes to sleep in that way, and always has done 
so.’’—‘‘All babies are not alike,’’ she said smilingly, 


} ness. 


up the contest, fearing a lasting injury to the dar- 
ling’s health from such excessive excitement. 
“Did she conquer you ?’’ Lasked.—“‘1 feared ao 
at the time,’’ replicd the mother, ‘‘ but there is not 
a more obedient child, or a better girl in the world 
than my Daisy.”’—I believed her. But, since then, 
our gentle, conscientious Daisy, in her early woman- 
hood, has suffered from long and dangerous illness, 
followed by a period of distressing mental weakness 
and aberration, which was, I have no doubt, con- 
nected in the child’s vital or nervous history with 
that week of protracted and severe mental excite- 
ment in her baby-hood. Other similar cases have 
come within my knowledge. We do not know how 
many of the brightest and best minds have suffered 
great injury from the cunscientious endeavors of 
their own loving mothers, to train them up in the 
way they should go. I have heard of one baby who 
froze its hand one winter night, though it had pre- 


any lamp for burning kerosene that will give a | viously screamed long and loud, because it was an 


inflexible rule of its parents, not to go near it after 
it was once tucked up warm for the night in its 
crib. Mrs. Stowe tells of a baby that pulled the 
pillow over its face and smothered itself to death, 
when crying itself to sleep alone. 
Going to Bed when Sleepy. 

I have had little difficulty with the bed-time busi- 

The little ones go to bed when they get 


| sleepy, and as there is usually an early breakfast to 





which they like to get up, they are sleepy early in 
the evening. The bed feels good to a sleepy child, 
unless mere sleepiness has degenerated into cross- 
ness. If a child is half sick as well as sleepy, it 
probably wants its mother’s arms. If little ones 
are taken arbitrarily away from their playthings or 
pleasures because ‘‘it is bed-time,” they learn to 
regard bed-time as a natural enemy. As a little 
one’s bed-time draws near, the elder members of 
the family should be considerate, and not propose 
or introduce new amusements or pleasures, which 
it will be hard for the little ones to leave. If any- 
thing that would have interested the little one hap- 


| pens after it has gone to sleep, it ought not to be 


| mentioned afterward in a way to make the child 





feel that it has lost something by going to bed early. 

Last night, for a wonder, my youngest boy went 
to bed erying, because he wanted to sit up and see 
papa. He is seldom awake when his father comes 
from his work at about seven in the evening, and 
until quite lately he supposed that papa was only at 
home a little while in the morning.. He was so 
sleepy he could not keep awake, and finally con- 
sented, with tears, to go to bed as usual—only usu- 
ally he says after a yawn, putting his hand in mine, 
‘“‘T guess I had better go to bed now.” I had only 
just kissed him and wiped away his tears, when I 
went to the door and saw “ papa”? coming. I stood 
there until he came ‘in, and whispered to him to 
kiss the little one if he was awake enough to notice 
him, but not to wake him more with play or talk. 
Behold, the child was already asleep, and then I 
cautioned all not to tell the baby boy that his papa 
came as soon as he had gone to hed Jest he should 
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insist still more upon sitting up another time. He 
has his reward for early retiring, as he is the only 
child always sure of eating a six o’clock breakfast 
with paps. However the others may lag behind, 
there he sits in his high chair and bib, holding ani- 
mated discourse with one who is to his imagination 
the personification of all the virtues and graces de- 
sirable in man. 
Cheap Living for Mary and John. 


They did get married, it seems; and now Mary 
inquires of me, how they can economize in the 
dietetic department to the best advantage of health 
and general comfort, as well as purse. This Mary 
has so much natural good sense, that I would not 
venture to advise her, did I not believe that she 
will take my advice, or not, just as suits her own 
judgment. I do not positively know, but I suspect 
that her John will not be very hard to suit. He has 
not been greatly pampered in his childhood, and 
will not think it hardship to live without the dain- 
ties, which needlessly consume money and time, 
and health, in many families. He has not taken 
enough meals at the best hotels and high-priced 
restaurants, to give him a hankering for choice 
porter-house steak, with an expectation that his 
home cook can give him equally palatable beef- 
steak, skillfully prepared from. any scrawny bit of 
beef, which he can find at the nearest butcher’s 
shop. Economy is absolutely necessary for this 
young couple, for though John is, as he says, 
“chock full of day’s works,’’ having good health 
and energy, and industrious habits—we have come 
to such a pass in this fine and happy land, that 
many a man, who is willing and eager to work, 
seems forced to stand idle a part of the time. And 
then every one should prepare for rainy days ahead. 


Meats, Costly and Cheap. 


ie of meat—the best beefsteaks are extray- 
agant for all but the wealthy. The seeming neces- 
sity fof more or less beefsteak at breakfast, to give 
one stfength for the duties of the day, is a result of 
habit. People suppose that it possesses uncom- 
mon strengthening power, because it acts so quick- 
ly upog the system. A bit of juicy beefsteak yields 
us noufishment already so nearly assimilated to our 
own flesh and blood, that we begin almost im- 


* mediately to feel its help, but many—women and 


children especidlly—are over-stimulated by the 
meat they eat, and receive more harm than bene- 
fit from its use. This is a question for individual 
or family judgment ; but when good meat is dear, 
we may be sure that it is not necessary to the 
health, if other good food be supplied. In select- 
ing meat, it is by no means cheapest in the end, to 
‘get the best,’ if this means that which is highest 
in price. The neck and brisket (breast or breast- 
piece next to the ribs) are low in price, but long 
cooking makes them tender and good. A.common 
way now-a-days, and an excellent way, of boiling 
beef, so as to make it tender, and to save all the 
juices of the meat, is to “smother it down in the 
pot,” or ‘‘roast it in the kettle.”” Pieces of the 
leg and shin are also cheap, and from these good 
soups can be made; and the soup-meat, cut into 
Small bits, or hashed, with or without chopped po- 
tatoes, will make good breakfast dishes, warmed 
with a little butter, salt, and pepper. More than 
once, one ten-cent soup-bone has helped to make 
two or three meals at our house, and a fifteen-cent 
shin-bone has been worked into four meals. for six 
of us—all of which I am not ashamed (as some 
would be) to confess. Why not brag of it ? 


Vegetables—Bread. 

Vegetables are usually cheap, and good as food. 
The earliest in market are of course the dearest, 
but poor folks can wait a ‘little, and enjoy their 
vegetables just as well, when they have: become 
plenty, and consequently cheap. Potatoes’aré dear ' 
in a time of scarcity, and though I like to gee them 
freely in the family, I do not consider them as . 
necessary as some housekeepers do. Bread is, . 
after all, the staff of life—the best and cheapest 
food in the end, provided it is good bread. It must 
be sweet with the natural sweetness of the grain, 
as well as light and tender. It must contain the 
bone-building and muscle-making, as well as fat- 











producing elements. Good meat (especially beef), 
good grain (especially wheat), and good milk, each 
give us all the elements required for the building 
up and repairing the waste of the human body, yet 
only milk will do for sole and steady diet, and that 
only for infants. A ‘‘ generous diet’? embraces a 
wide variety, and this some of us wish to get with 
as little expense as possible. We want something 
to eat with our bread. ‘Bread and with it,’ my 
friend’s brother used to say, when in dry times she 
used to say, ‘“‘ What in the world shall I get for 
dinner.” Concerning the ‘‘with it” part, I may 
write further another time. 
Beef Smothered Down. 


Two, three, or four hours before dinner, (accord- 
ing to the size of your piece of meat,) put the beef 
into boiling water, and keep it boiling gently until 
it is cooked very tender. By this time the water in 
the kettle should have all boiled away. Season with 
salt, (and pepper, if you choose,) when the water is 
mostly boiled away, and turn the meat about in the 
kettle frequently toward the last. If at any time 
more water must be added, let it be boiling water. 
A piece with much bone is not suitable fer this 
method of boiling, as too much water is required 
to cover it. 

Soup Boncs. 


Any good lean meat may be used for soup, for it 
is the juice of the meat that is the essential princi- 
ple of meat soup. But bones contain gelatine, 
which is chiefly: useful in giving body to the soup. 
Bones, also, contain actual nourishment, according 
to Dr. Smith, author of ‘Foods.’ Those best 
adapted to soup, are pieces of the leg and shin. 
They should be well washed, and subjected to a 
long, steady boiling. So far as the meat is con- 
cerned, it need not be boiled longer than until it is 
cooked tender, which may be in three hours ; but 
the bones do not yield their best contribution to 
the soup without longer boiling—from six to eight 
hours, or all day if you like. As poor folks can not 
afford to give the soup-meat to the dogs and 
chickens, it is well enough to remove the meat 
from the kettle when it is done tender, without al- 
lowing it to yield all of its goodness to the soup. 
If you have all of the juice of the meat in the 
broth and the meat, you can use both as you see 
fit, without any waste. But if excellent soup is the 
main object, boil the meat with the bones until all 
are ‘in rags,” and you can stilluse the meat. Of 
course soup-meat must be put into cold water, 
heated slowly, and boiled very gently, but steadily. 
I did not mean to tell now all about soup making. 
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A Neat and Useful Wood-Box. 


BY JOS. L, TOWNSEND, PAYSON, U. T. 





——_o--— 


Wherever wood is burned, asit still is, at least in 
the kitchen, in many localities, a box of some kind, 
to hold the day’s supply 
of fuel, is necessary. Of 
course a common rough 
box will answer the pur- 
pose, so far as to hold 
the wood, but if the box, 
while none the less useful, 
can be made ornamental 
also, two ends are gained. 
Mr. J. L. Townsend, of 
Utah, sends us very neat 
drawings of a wood-box 
of his contrivance, with 
the following description. 
‘Materials required in 


.. ft. l-inch white pine, 6 
14-inch No. 8 screws, + lb. 
6-penny nails, a few brads, 
and 4-Jb. glue. Figure 1 
shows an end view with 
center, from which the cir- 
cle is drawn at a. Fig. 2 is a front view, from which 
the ornamental, back can easily .be reproduced, 
figures 1 and 2 both being one-sixteenth of the 
actual size. Figure 3 is a perspective view not 





Fig. 1.—END VIEW. 


construction are : about 30 " 





drawn to scale. Size of box, outside measure, 26 
in. long, 17 in. wide, 15 in. high in front, and 23 in. 
high behind to underside of shelf, 6, Shelf is 28 in. 





Fig. 2.—FRONT VIEW OF WOOD-BOX. 


long, and 9 in. wide, moulded on ends and front 
-edge, projecting 1 inch. Ornamental back is cut 
from a piece 27% in. long, and 134 in. wide. Ate, 
figure 3, is shown a drawer, 4 in. deep on face, 





Fig. 3.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF WOOD-BOX. 


sliding under the shelf, 6, on cleats fastened:to. the 
ends of box, inside. At dis a movable till or box, 
which rests in place on shelf}, and is secured from 
slipping off by pins fastened in the shelf, which en- 
ter corresponding holes in the ends of the till. 
Handles to drawer and till are turned from black- 
walnut, and fastened securely by screws from inside. 
The box is securely dove-tailed together, front and 
back, as high as shelf 6. The ornamental hack- 
piece is then fastened by dowels and glue in place. 
The shelf is then nailed on, nailing through the 
back into the edge of the shelf. The bottom of the 
box is then nailed on, and the drawer, constructed 
of the usual pattern, is fitted to its place, so as to 
slide in and out easily. The till is constructed the 
same as the drawer, except the front, which is made 
from #-inch clear, straight-grained pine, steamed, 
and nailed with #-inch brads, while hot, into its 
place. I designed and made one which we have 
now used for three years. It holds enough wood, 
filled morning and evening, to supply our ‘Charter 
Oak”? cook stove. The movable till is' very.con- 
venient to use in gathering chips, or as a receptacle 
for kindlings. It being as light and portable as a 
chip-basket, and never in the way. The drawer is 
used to hold a stove-brush, shovel, blacking, stove- 
hook, kindling-hatchet, kindling-saw, hearth- 
broom, ete., being a place for the stove utensils 
that are usually scattered -under foot and out of 
place. Our wood box is “very neatly: painted and 
grained in oak, and combines more ‘usefulness and 
ornament than any like piece of kit¢hen furniture 
in the market. The drawer is not in the way of 
putting in or taking out fuel, and the boys or men 
who keep the box supplied, should be taught to 
place the wood in quietly and regularly, and not 
to throw it into the box in a careless manner, 
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Our Young Microscopists’ Club. 


SUNDRY THINGS TO DO Now. 

Well, here is more work for ** The Doctor ’’—not that 
I regard itas “‘ work” exactly, perhaps I might say more 
fun for “The Doctor.”” Those of you, and I know that 
it is several thousands already, who have the American 
Agviculturist Microscope, and have read the Working De- 
scription with it, must have noticed thai the Publishers 
have said that ‘*The Doctor’ will tell you more about it 
in various ways. I am very glad to do this, because I am 
sure that some of you will meet with the same difficul- 
ties that I found when I first had a microscope, and I 
shall be very glad to help you over the hard places. So 

OUR YOUNG MICROSCOPISTS’ CLUB 
cousists of all of you who have, or can have the usc of, 
the Microscope sent out by the Publishers. Let me tell 
you at thestart, that this Microscope will not do all, or 
show all that you have read about as being shown by 
“*the microscope.”’ A *‘house’’ may be a logcabin with 
one room, or it may be a great mansion with 20 rooms, 
and in each case be a complete house. So this Micro- 
scope is very good for one of its kind, costing only a 
fraction of a dollar, while the one I most use cost $16, 
and the one that I use now and then, cost $50, and if one 
wishes, he can expend thousands on a microscope. So 
you see tliat when one speaks of a “* microscope,” it is a 
very indefinite term. The most generally usefu) micro- 
scopes, are not the very costly ones, and the way to begin 
to use a microscope at all, is to start with a simple and 
not costly one, and then when you can afford it, get a 
more powerful one. But my experience—and it has been 
along one—has been, that however powerful a micro- 
scope one may have—and I have used some of the best 
that have been made—the little simple microscope, like 
the American Agriculturist Microscope, can not be put 
aside, as it has uses which the powerful ones can not 
serve. I am sure that youcan learn much from this little 
instrument, and that it will afford you much interesting 
amusement for the whole year. Read what is said in the 
14 column Description with each Microscope, and at once 
MOUNT IT ON A BASE. 


The directions there are very plain, and it will take 
but a few minutes to followthem. You will find that it 
will make the instrument much more useful and man- 
ageable. Then the next most useful thing to do, is to 
mount some needles as there directed, and to get up 
s some kind of forceps, or tweezers, as there described. 

Having these and the Microscope mounted as there di- 
rected, you will be ready to examine anything that may 
come along. But one word about 


OUR CLUB. 


A club has two ends. Iam willing to be one end—the 
handle or the “hitting erd,’’ just as you choose—but 
you youngsters, boys or girls, must be the other end, 
if you expect the “club” to prosper, you must take a 
part. Now, you, all of you, boys or girls, or if you like 
it better, young men and women, must help. How? By 
writing me what you find, the difficulties you meet with, 
in short, all about it. Many, no doubt, having read what 
the most costly microscopes will do, will try to see the 
same with this—they can’t do it any more than they can 
hit a 1,000-yard target with a pistol. Others will want 
to know how to prepare things so that they can examine 
them; and others, still, having found interesting objects, 
will wish to know how to preserve them, so that they 
may show them to others, and keep them to look at 
again and again. SoI say to all such, write and tell me 
all about it. How can I keep up a cluball by myself? I 
shall expect help from all of you—and in turn I will try 
to help you—Isn’t that fair ? 

WHAT TO LOOK AT. 


As soon as spring opens you will find a great abund- 
ance of things that you will wish to examine, but just 
now cold weather puts a stop to animal and vegetable 
life. The Descriptive Sheet with each Microscope gives 
a number of things which you may examine with interest 
—such as flies, spiders, ants, taking separately their 
wings, legs, proboscis, etc.; fleas and lice on animals, 
small insects, including the minute lice on plants 
in the house, dust from the floor and elsewhere ; 
soils, dried and fresh leaves, seeds, feathers, small 
fish scales, or bits of them, etc. I will give you 
afew more. One of the great uses of the Microscope 
will be in helping young people to study plants. 
Let me give youa starting point in this. Get a piece 
of one year’s growth from any fast-growing tree, 
say a maple or a willow—any tree that makes strong 
shoots every year. A piece a few inches long will an- 
swer. Then go tothe stack of corn-fodder, and get a 
small stem—no bigger than a lead-pencil is better than 
larger. Get the smallest stem youcan find. Put both 
of these, the corn stalk and the twig, into warm water, 








and let them soak for some hours. Now I wish you to 








look at a cross section of these, that is, a slice cut across 
them, to see their structure, that is, how they are made 
up. To make sections of this kind, there are nice little 
instruments, which you can get for $5 or more—but we 
must do without such expensive things. Having your 
corn stalk well soaked, and something to cut with—a 
razor is best, but avery sharp, thin knife may do. Put 
the corn stalk on a piece of board, put the nail of your 
fore-finger as a guide, then cut straight down with the 
razor. This piece will probably be thick; move your 
nail back the least distance possible, and cut again; this 
time you may get a very thin slice, but by care, using 
the nail as a guide, you can svon geta slice as thin as 
the thinnest paper. It is well to keep the end of the 
corn-stalk wet, and when you geta nice thin slice, by 
means of a needle, put it on one of the glass slides of the 
Microscope. Then try the willow or maple. These are 
harder than the corn-stalk, and will require more care to 
get avery thin slice, still, with patience you can do it. 
Having a thin one, put it by the side of the corn-stalk 
slice, put the other slide over, and examine 


BOTH THE TREE AND THE CORN STALK. 


These must be looked at as transparent objects. Hav- 
ing both sections—as these are called—between the two 
glass slides, push the slides under the clips or springs of 





the Microscope, placing them so that the section of the 
corn stalk will be in the field of view—that is, directly 
under the lenses. Having adjusted the focus properly, 
so that you can see distinctly, the section of corn stalk 
will appear as in figure 1. Having louked at this care- 
fully, move the slides so that the section of the tree twig 
is brought into view. Notice that this is quite different, 
and that it appears as in figure 2. Turn back again to 
the section of corn stalk, and section 
of tree, and get them well fixed in 
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e. 
Se, your mind. You see how different 
eel they are? What is the difference? 
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In the corn stalk you have pith, with 
y dots all through it. In the willow 
or maple, you have pith in the cen- 
ter, a ring of harder substance, and 
then a ring of bark. Here in these 
you have a ring of pith, a ring of 
woody matter, and a ring of bark. 
In the corn stalk you have pith, scat- 
tered through it dots that look like 
the woody matter of the tree, and no 
distinct bark. Now I wish you to 
look at these carefully, and to re- 
collect distinctly how they look. 
When you have them well fixed in 
your mind, slip the sections off from 
the glasses upona bit of stiff writing 
paper, and fold them up carefully, 
until I can tell you how to preserve 
them. You have now stems of the 
TWO GREAT FORMS OF VEGETATION. 


The corn stalk stem, in which woody 
fibre was distributed all through the 
pith without regular order, and the 
willow or maple stem, in which the 
woody fibre was in a ring all around 
the pith, with a bark outside. Re- 
member this—for it is almost the 
very beginning of the study of plants. 
You can try other stems also, and 
learn to make thin sections. But you 
will want to be on the lookout for 


AMUSING THINGS FOR THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, 


and as we extend over so many de- 
grees and climates, I must keep 
ahead of the season. In wet places 
we find, even around New York, 
very early in the spring, sometimes 
in March, and those who live in the 
Southern States, may find it even 
earlier — the curious Field Horse- 
tail. With me, it grows in wet sandy places by the road- 
side, and is one of the first signs of vegetation in spring. 
In most of the Northern and Middle States, you may look 
for it in March, if not earlier, and when you find it. it 
will be like figure 8, and of about that size, look- 
ing very little like a plant, as it is of a light-brown color, 
with, at each joint of the stem, a sheath of a darker color. 
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At the top of the stem is an oval head, as seen in the en- 
graving. Later in the season this plant produces green 
stems—but we do not care about these at present— 
though we may say that from the pine-like appearance 
of these stems, the plant is called 
GROUND PINE, AND FIELD HORSE-TAIL, 

But the stems shown in the engraving are those which 
appear first, and are the most interesting, thongh from 
their strange shape and color they do not look much like 
plants. I think they must be very common—for I always 
see them in wet places, as I drive home from the depot, 
in early spring. If you find these, gather a lot, put them 
in a bottle, or tumbler, and let them dry. Then, if you 
wish to see something funny, shake from the heads of 
these plants some of the dust, which they will give out 
abundantly, upon one glass slide of your Microscope. 
It will appear like a ball, with four arms, as in fizure 4, 
While youare looking at it, ask some one to breathe upon 
it, and you will see a very 
lively motion; the arms, 
as if ashamed of them- 
selves, will at once coil 
around the central portion, 
and appear as in figure 5. 
If you wait until the moist- 
ure of the breath passes 
off, the arms will gradu- 
ally spread out again. What does all this mean? yon 
will ask. The little ball, with the four arms, is to 
this plant what seeds are to most other plants. This lit- 
tle ball can grow and make a new plant. You can see 
how thearms, so easily affected by moisture, can, by alter- 
nate drying and moistening, move the little seed-like ball 
to quite a distance. Usually I find a great quantity of 
this plant close at home, and if I find it abundant this 
spring, will lay in a lot for those who may wantit. And 
this reminds me that out of our Microscopists’ Club— 
there will somchow grow up 

AN EXCHANGE CLUB. 

Those who find interesting things, will wish to send 
them to others who have things which they want. Well, 
we shall see what will grow out of it. You may be sure 
of all possible help from THE Doctor. 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Mrs. T. Davis Evans has been kind enough to send 
us a description of a home-made frame and corner- 
bracket. She begins her letter (dated Nov. 24th) with 
the remark: ‘ As it is about time for Christmas presents, 
I will try to give youa few hints,” etc. It is evident that 
*XK Xx] she did not know (or has 
xx xx] forgotten) that six weeks 
must elapse before my cor- 
respondents can receive 
any acknowledgement 
through the American 
Agvriculturist of their com- 
munications. Consequent- 
ly the Christmas presents 
for 1877 will be things of 
the past when this article 
Fig. 1 appears; but things like 

; this are not of necessity 
confined to Christmas presents, so her directions are 
given here, that those who wish may avail themselves of 
them now, and those who wish to make such presents for 
next Christmas, will find them on record. I may add that 
the material is cailed “corn husks" in the East, and 
“corn shucks"* in the West and South. Each ear of 
corn is closely surrounded by leafy bodies, which overlap 
onc another, the outer ones being hursh and thick, and 
often weather-stained, while the inner ones are goft and 
thin, and of a pleasing color. Mrs. E. says: ‘ First I 
will describe a shuck picture-frame. Supposing the pic- 
ture to be 8 by 10 inches, the materials needed are, some 
nice, white, pliable, in- 
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side corn shucks; two { { 
pieces of pasteboard |,, 
(which may be cut from |} | | 
an old box), 12% inches | | 

long by 134 inch wide, 1] 

and two pieces 103 || 

inches long by 1% inch 

wide; a coarse needle | 

and strong thread. First 
sew the pieces of paste- 
board squarely at the Fig. 2. 
corners (as in fig. 1). 











Second, cut a great many,shucks about three inches * 


long” (Mrs. E. does not say how wide, but I fancy 
they might be square.—A. S.), “‘and shred them as 
finely as possible (see fig. 2) with a large pin or needle 
(after a little practice you will find it very easy), leaving 
at each edge a margin of half an inch unshredded (as in 
fig. 2). When you have enongh to begin with, fold them 
with the solid edges together (as in fig. 3)—crumpling the 
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solid part up in the fingers to give them a little fullness, 
and sew them all along the inner and outer edges of the 
frame (as in fig. 4), letting them project beyond the paste- 
board at least half aninch, For the next row cut pieces 
of the shuck about half an inch 

\, wide” (and two inches long ?—A. 
i §.), ‘and fold them into points (as 
in fig. 5), sewing them on so as to 
cover the stitches of the first row. 
(See fig. 6.) For the middle you can 
either put pieces like the outside 
Fig. 3. rows, only running in the opposite 
direction (across, see fig. 6), or you 

can use the points, sewing them on diagonally. As you 
come to each corner, make a rosette of the shredded 
shucks, with a piece of solid shuck cut round and 

















Fig. 4.—THE SHREDDED PIECES. 


gathered to look like a button in the center, as a finish 
to the rosette. Remember that neither the shredded 
pieces on the edges nor the points are to be mashed flat. 
“Now for the corner bracket. You need three pieces 
of thin board, cut in quar- 
ters of circles (see fig. 7), each 
piece a little larger than the 
last. Say the first is 8 inches 
from A to C, lect the next be 
9 inches, and the third piece 
10 inches. Bore a hole in 
each corner for the cord to go 
through. Cut three pieces 
of cardboard like figure 8, 
ust long enough to cover the 
povet yn (from B to C) Fig. 5.—Po1nts. 
of the board. Cover it with shuck points. Cover the 
boards smoothly with nice paper. Tack the covered 
pasteboard (fig. n around the curved side of the board ; 
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Fig. 6.—CORNER OF FRAME COMPLETE. 


three tacks wil! be enough, one at each end and one in 
the middle. Then string the boards on the cord, one at 
atime, putting a knot in the cord with a little peg 
through it at the top and bottom of each hole (fig. 9), to 
keep it from tilting up at one corner and spilling all of 
A Cc the pretty things off. With 
T} alittle ingenuity, a few col- 
; }  lar-boxes, some nice shucks, 
/ 7 and bits of silk and worsted, 
/ /  @& great many pretty things 
/ can be made, such as match- 
boxes, hair-pin boxes, work- 
- boxes, pin-cushions, jewelry 
boxes, wall-pockets, watch- 
git cases, etc.”.... We are much 
Fi obliged to Mrs. Evans for her 
ig. 7. ‘ eer : 
instructions in making pretty 
articles from common materials, and shall be very glad 
of any other hints she may give us in the fancy-work line. 
LeontE B.—I know nothing about the process of dycing 
struw-hats.. .J asked a cracker-baker “how to make 
crackers”’ ; he look- 
ed compassionately 
at me and said it 
was impossible to 
make them without 
machinery.**Why?” 
: Tasked.—“ Because 
Fig. 8. the dongh has to be 
so stiff that it cannot be manipulated with the hand.”— 
“What are the ingredients used? Flour, water, and 
salt ?”"—‘‘ Yes, flour, water, and salt; but they cannot be 
made by hand.”’—**I suppose we conld bang the dough 
with a cobble-stone rammer! couldn’t we?”—“Oh! 








you, Léonie. So suppose you make a very stiff dough of 
the ingredients mentioned, 

potato-masher until you have a 
“banged” it quite thin on 

into circles about as big as 

asmall saucer; make indentations with a skewer all over 

Mary E. Sram. —I know nothing about “allspice 

baskets,” but suppose you string the spice upon wire, 
“Ethel” signifies ‘‘ noble,” and Ella (the diminutive for 
Eleanor) “all fruitful.” 

thus: Put a teaspoonful of Gum-Tragacanth intoa tum- 
blerful of water to'soak ; let it stand twenty-four hours, 
softened. Gnm-Tragacanth is very unlike Gum-Arabic; 
that dissolves in water, while Tragacanth does not, but 
forms a thick mucilage. Add water to it, stirring thor- 
oughly, until it is about like thick cream ; then thin it 
preserve it), until of the consistence for bandoline. [Per- 
haps every one may not know that Bandoline is the name 
stay in place. It is also made from quince seeds.—Ep.] 

J.T. F.—Yes, Fall River, Mass., has extensive fac- 
to make about 340,000,000 yards of goods, mostly prints. 

—_——_ —s +0 2a 

As you will all be drawing around the table these cold 
evenings, I propose togive you another prize puzzle to 
acquainted with the dictionaries. The puzzle is con- 
structed upon the same principle as that given in the 
147); that is—I have given to each item of the enigma 
one of the synonyms or definitions given to it in the dic- 
be least likely to think of. Which among you thought 
that—in the last prize enigma—* My 48, 11, 1, 45, 51, 34— 
words now-a-days, and never stop to consider their 
meanings. I propose to “stop” you for a minnte or two 
prizes for the first twelve correct answers to it, subject 
to the conditions undermentioned, which are :— 
day of April (1878). 2nd. Answers must be signed with 
the name and post-office address of the sender, and be 
Prize Enigma,” This must be put in another envelope, 
and addressed and mailed to “‘ Aunt Sue, Box 111, P. O., 
all the answers received, in a box, and shake them up 
well. Then—as before—I shall invoke the aid of the lit- 
will not be accused of partiality ; she shall preside over 
the box, and shall hand me the answers one ata time. I 
selection, and to the first twelve correct answers will ac- 
cord the prizes, one of which will be mailed, as before, 
announced in the July number. 

Each prize will consist of a pen and (nickel-plated) 
and filled with the coloring matter necessary to make ink 
by simply dipping the pen into water. All the members 
of course only one member of a family will send an an- 
swer. Now get out your dictionary and go to work. 

Iam composed of 48 letters: 
My 44, 9, 32, 2, 5, 18, 40, 48, is to throw ont. 
My 4, 26, 39, 43, 21, is inflated. 
My 47, 30, 27, 12, 23, is vital. 
My 13, 88, 47, 46, 35, 19, is communicative. 
My 33, 41, 3, 11, is a countryman,—a rustic. 
My 25, 22, 7, is a race, a family. 
My 14, 17, 37, 5, is to rob. 
of its definition and application. 
ACROSTIC. 
8. A 
city of Connecticut. 4. A county of Maryland. 5. A 
town of New York. 6. One of the U. 8. capitals. 7. A 
9. A 
town of Maryland. 10. A city of New York. 11. A 
town of Iowa. 12. A town of North Carolina. The ini- 


yes, certainly.”—And that was the best I could do for 
‘*manipulate” it with the 
your paste-board ; then cut it Fig. 9. 
them,and bake them ; then let me know how they turn out. 
aud weave them into whatever basket shape you choose, 
PueEse-ANN.—You can make a very nice ‘‘ bandoline ” 
stirring it frequently, and see that it is all completely 
it takes up a great deal of water, swells enormously, and 
with Coloene or Javender-water (the spirit of which will 
of a French hair dressing, to stiffen the hair and make it 
tories, consuming nearly 140,000 bales of cotton annually, 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
try your wits and patience over, and to make you beiter 
April number of the American Agriculturist, 1877 (page 
tionary. Of course I have selected those that you would 
chief,” meant ‘‘ staple?” The fact is, we use many 
over the accompanying prize enigma. I offer twelve 
ist. All answers must reach me on or before the last 
enclosed in a sealed envelope superscribed—* Answer to 
Brooklyn, N. Y.’’ On the first day of May, I will place 
tle Clara Josephine, who, being then thirty months old, 
will open and examine each answer in the order of her 
to each winning address. The result will be publicly 
holder; the pen shutting into the holder when not in use, 
of one family may work out the solution together, but 
THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 
My 36, 10, 28, 24, 19, 6, is unbiased. 
My 29, 81, 42, 16, 34, is a charming person. 
My 1, 45, 20, 8, 15, is oscillation. 
My whole is a word meaning “ shriveled,” and part 
1. A city of Holland. 2 A city of New York. 
city of New Jersey. 8. A town of Pennsylvania. 
tials form a good old song. LITrLe ONE. 





DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Avowel, 2. Toweary. 3. Toensnare. 4. A city. 5. 

A profession. 6. Joy. 7%. To direct. 8 A unit. 9. A 

consonant, The central letters, read downwards and 
across, form a profession. Nr. 


ANIMALS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

1, An engine of war. 2. Tardiness. 3, A small bag. 

4. A weight. 5. A city officer. 6. Unfurnished. 
FIGURE BLANKS. 

Fill the following blanks with some number that will, 
either in spelling or sound, make sense of the sentence; 
as—for instance—‘* 1000 °° in ‘‘ go ———- —— ders and call 
Jim,” or—Go thou Sanders and call Jim. 

1, It was my mo ——— —— ing my ——— der limbs, 

2. 1— ———- eaten any, I am ——— tun —— in not 





























feeling ill. 

3. I never anything at up. 

4, It would be well — ros use cam ——— 
and qui 

5. I der how you so many. 

6. veh was a gr city. 

%. By de inadversity men of become 











—~— nr 
8. I recommend phy as a gr —— and thorough 
study ning the mind. Jack SPRATT, 


OROSS-WORD. 
My first is in scramble but not in push, 
My next is in heather but not in bush, 
My third is in satchel but not in bag, 
My fourth is in horse but not in nag, 
My fifth is in house but not in barn, 
My sixth is in worsted but not in yarn, 
My seventh is in shilling but not in penny, 
My eighth is in few but not in many, 
My ninth is in true but not in good, 
My tenth is in fuel but not in wood, 
If from these letters the right you take, 
Some very good advice they'll make. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


NumericaL Entemas.—1. Beware of reading without 
thinking of the subject. Upto December 18th, this enigma 
has been correctly answered by Willie P. Bricker, G, M. 
Taylor, Cyrene Griffis, H. M. Innis, Ellsworth W., Mazie 
Lane, Charles A. Seaver, Bethsinda, C. C. Averill, E. G. 
Spencer, Mrs. M. H. Dildine, L. M. Hull, W. C. Moore, J. H. 
Bird, and E. B. Brown.—2. The early bird gets the worm. 


Cross-worD.—Household, D1aMOND PUZZLE, 

















HALF-worp SQUARE, c 
MARTIN POT 
AFOOT MARTS 
ROoOsyY CORSICA 
To YT SPINE 
It Icy 
N A 


P1.—Too late I stayed, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded flew the hours, 
For noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers. 

ANAGRAMS.—!. Alternate. 2. Acrimony. 8. Presidential. 
4, Lemonade. 5. Purchase. 6. Diameter. 7% Remainder. 
8. Negotiate. 9. Remittances. 10. Geometrical. 

BLanxks.—1. All, hall, 2. Row,grow. 3%. Alter, halter. 4. 
Lass, glass, 5. Lad, glad. 6. Rove, grove. 7%. Lime, clime, 
8. Low, flow. 

PuzzL".—(This was—by some mishap—left incomplete by 
the printer.) 

CoNCEALED Brrps.—1. Lark. 2, Wren. 8. Quail. 4. Dove. 
5. Grouse, 6. Hen. 7. Swallow. 8. Heron. 9. Teal. 10. Owl. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to W. Simpers, Minnie 
Bennett, 8. W. A. (M. D.), Isola, Mrs. P. B., Wilbur B. K., 
Jerry 8.S., L. M.H., and Elisworth W. 


Sr Rh Rh-SIh ahh Aub) aah 


communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
¥e a ‘Drodtiva, NV. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 








Chimneys and Chimney Sweepers. 


We wonder how many youngsters would know the lit- 
tle fellow in the picture if he were not labeled the “ Lit: 
tle Chimney Sweeper,”’ and now that they know what 
he is, can tell much about him? In cities and large 
towns, when wood was burned altogether, soot, from the 
wood fires, would collect in the chimneys, and if this 
were not removed from time to time, it would catch on 
fire and burn furiously, and if this happened in a dry 
time, there was danger that the house, or other houses, 
might be burned.. Those who make a trade of clearing 
out chimneys, are called “chimney sweepers,” ‘‘chim- 
ney sweeps,” and more frequently merely ‘* sweeps.” 
A “sweep” is now quite rare in New York, though 
once ina while we have seen one in the back streets, 
and looking as if he had not had a job in a very 
long time. Still, one need not be very old to recol- 
lect when the sweep’s cry was one of the common street 
noises. They- usually went in pairs, a man and a boy, 
and as they dressed in keeping with their trade, you may 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY 


be sure that they were not very handsome to look at 
They were generally colored people, but if white persons 
toliowed the business, they were se blackened with soot, 
thas it was not easy to tel! them from the black sweeps. 
Eariy in the morning the streets would ring with their 
cries. The feilows had strong voices, and they would 
sing rather than shont, “Sweep O. Sweep O. From 
the bottom tc the top, sweep O-o-o-o.. But when the 
people in the cities gave up burning wood, and used coal 
instead, the trade of the sweeps was spoiled, and their 
song i* now rarely heard—though it is now and then, as 
there arz still a tew old-fashioned people who prefer to 
burn wood—enougk in a large city like New York, to 
give employment ic here and there asweep. The use of 
coas in place of wood for cooking and warming houses. 
was a great improvemert—and a great biessing too. for 
if ail burned wood now, as they did 50 years ago, it is 
difficult tc see where enough wood could have been 
found, and it would now be a very costly article. The 
houses of our grand-parents were, ai best, but poorly 
heated by wood fires, and coai not only brought an in- 
crease of comfort, but much labor of sawing, splitting, 
and bringing in wood, and keeping the fire in good or- 
der was saved. But the coming in of coal brought a 
greater blessing than either or all of these—at least toa 
few—it broke up the trade of the sweeps. You may 
think it was a blessing to stop them because they were 
s0 dirty and noisy, but that is not it. The trade wasa 
bad one, sometimes a wicked one, in the abuse of little 





SWEEPER. — -agravea 


boys. Some machines were invented, which allowed the 
sweeping of chimneys to be done by men only, but most 
of the sweeps stuck to the old plan, and had a boy to 
climb up on the inside of the chimney, and scrape away 
the soot from its sides. How many of you boys from six 
to twelve years old would like such a life as that? Just 
think how dismal it must have been for these poor little 
fellows to climb up, at the risk of their lives, the long, 
black, dark chimney, with the soot filling the air and 
making it difficult to breathe! But before we say any 
more about our little friend, the sweep, let us say some- 
thing about chimneys. You must know that people had 
fires in their homes long before they had chimneys. How 
very uncomfortable it must have been to have a fire in 
the middle of the room, and a hole in the ceiling above 
for the smoke to go out of, and the rain to come in at. 
Yet this was the way in which those who, 500 years ago, 
lived in the grand old castles, managed their fires. We 
read about the great wealth and splendor of the old 
barons, with hundreds of followers, but they did not live 
half so comfortably as the day laborer does now-a-days. 
The first chimneys were not made like ours ; the stone 
walls of the big houses and castles were very thick, and 
a fire-place was made in the wall, with a passage in the 
wall for the smoke, which found its way to the open air 
through a hole in the side of the building. After a while 
chimneys, much such as we have now, were built. Where 
wood is burned, some of the matters that are formed in 
the burning condense on the sides of the chimney, that 
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is, they cool and harden there, and this forms what is 
called soot, which in time would gather in such quantities 
as to check, if it did not stop the draft. Besides this, as 
already stated, the soot will burn, and a ‘chimney on 
fire,’ as it is called, isa dangerous affair in a dry time. 
There were two ways of getting rid of the soot, one was 
to burn it out; taking a wet day, when there was no dan- 
ger of setting the roofs on fire. A lot of straw or shavings 
were put into the chimney and set on fire, and the soot 
burned out. Another way was to have the chimney 
swept. Chimneys at first were built very large, but as 
room became valuable, they were made smaller, and 
mostly the flues were so smal] that only a boy could work 
his way through them. For many years, in Englard, the 
homeless pauper boys were apprenticed to chimney 
sweepers, and it would be a sad story if the sufferings 
of these poor little creatures could be told. Living in 
dirt, and breathing soot, they were subject to peculiar 
diseases, and one known as the “‘ chimney sweep’s can- 
cer,” was very fatal. But let us be glad that the law has 
puta stop to this abuse, and that in England, at least, 
this wretched use of boys is no longer allowed. Hard, 
or anthracite, coal is used in all the towns and cities on 
the Atlantic coast; this makes no soot, but where the 
soft or bituminous coal is used, as it is west of the Alle- 
ghanies and in Europe, the chimneys get foul and must 
be swept. There is, however, no more need of employing 
boys to scrape the chimneys, as there are now contri- 
vances by which the sweeping may be done without them. 
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(ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 


The pee representing the New England Silver Plate 
Co., of New Haven, Conn., are reliable and trustwortiiy, and 
the readers of the Agric riculturist will find themselves well 
rewarded for any money they may invest in their goods, 
They have two advertise ments in this issue, one on this page 
and one on page 77, both of which are very readable and tasty, 


IMPERIAL pages FOOD.—This venee article for mak- 
ing hens lay, is gp by the Poultry Worid, excellent 
authority, as being odds the best thing of its kind ever 

otten up’ on otinee p. e of the ocean,” while ae P. Burn- 

am, the veteran poultry breeder and author 

ie Imperial Egg Food —_ wonderful properties ‘ia increas- 


ing the production of e 
One week's trial of it in “your oultry yard, will convince 





the most incredulous of its value. See advertisement on ~ 


We have reduced our 
shoe bills one-half by 


. - e 
simply having our chil- 
ists to supply consumers only 
al principle, by getting up clubs. Send for New Price-List. 
Sce Advertisement on Page 7 


dren wear Tipped Shoes. 
PARENTS TRY THEM. 
throughout the United States 
with PURE TEAS it prices 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €0., 
P. O. Box 5509, No. 8 Church St., New York City, 
J.M.THORBURN &.COS 
440) WAREHOL E 
K 


TH A S This is a combination of capital- 
never betore known, onthe mutu- 
TRY THE ORANGE poy | dell SEEDS. — 
45 JOHN Ay Pee on 4 














NEW DEPARTURE. 


fm | At the solicitation of many of our friends, we this 


senson ppblis our ppate ogue of Vegetable, 
Agricu Flower, 1nd Tr ree Seeds, 
tox ether with all the Novelties of the Sea 
son, under one Cover, free to all on Spplica-| 
tion by mail. 


ROSES 


$1.00 per Dozen. 
BEDDING PLANTS, a: en 


All first class, guaranteed. Send for Catalogue FREB, 
Address, B. P. Critchell, Cincinnati, O, 


OR SALE.—4y. 8t. ar, 5 to Ti, oa er 100; ly. § 








bbe: ROSES 








Pear, Root Grafte to 9inch ge 10t6 24 in = 
= 3 M. winters ree. NURSERY, Tioga 
Co., RVEY CURTIS. 





fnperied Percheron Stallion for Sale, 
OR EXCHANCE. 


For forthe ner pe articulars addres 
& BRUNNER, Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Read This! 


What 59 Cents Will Do!—An Unparalleled 

Offer! Upon receipt m bays 50 go} we Prill send, in 

a tube ee packed, 3 S0rr of ne herge me ne gud 
nifice nt Chromo, ent: itled “ euthens, 

n fourteen oilcolors, warranted to bea eriect f retin 

- the German edition, which issold in New York for $5 


per copy, The Cricket on the 


te ea rt h a mammoth 16-page, 64-column Illus- 
9 trated Literary and ees RL 
Six Months on trial. Filled with splendid Serialand 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, pet “ Knowledge, Wit 
and Humor, and everything to delight, amuse and in- 
struct the members of the Home Sie” Thisi sthe most 
liberal offer ever made, and isextended sol ely tolatroduee 
mies 





our paper into New Homes. Satisfaction Guara: 
or Money Refunded. Write at at onc !_ Address, F, M. 
LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 245 adway,New York. 


Read This! 


YOU CAN BUY A 


Genuine Waltham Watch 


without any risk and without leaving your home. Write 
for our Price ae which is sent free and gives full par- 


ticulars. Addre 
W. RD “& CO., No, 222 Fift!) Avenue, New York. 
Mention Agriculturist wohen you write, 


SEND 30 CENTS BY MAIL AND GET 












(z+) AND NOT 
WILL WIND \~~4*ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
Agriculturist says: “We have never found a watch it 


would not fit.” So ld by W: itchmakers. Automatic Eye Glass 

folder, 2 s Birch’s Pat. Key Ring, 10c. Saratoga Bracelet, 
30c. Combination Sew ing Machine Screw Driver. Thread 
Cutter, Se a % pinding pepper 25c. Circulars free. Men- 
tion tion ps per. IRCH CO., 88 Dey St., New York. 


GENUINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIA- 
BH MONDS (a specialty), Articles in Silver; Jewelry only 
in gold of 14 carats and upward, No deception in quality or 
vrice. Prices reasonable. Over 80 years at the same — 

H. N. SQUIRES, 97 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 















Pure Gum 


RUBBER BOOTS! 


Will Ontwear Common Rubber Boots, 


Made by the “CANDEE RUB- 
BER CO.’? witha view to great 
durability, and differ from ordinary 
Rubber Boots in being entirely free 
from adulterative mixtures. Made ' 
of Pure Para Gum, compounded 
only with the ingredients necessary 
to “ vulcanize”’ the goods to insure 
uniform pliability in any tempera- 
ture. 

Durability being the point aimed 
at, the Boots are made as pure as 
possible, without regard toa highly 
finished surface, and thesulphurous 

_appearance of the ‘#Candee’? 
Boot is evidence of its purity. 

Buyers should beware of imita- 
tions, as ‘dull 
finish” Boots of 
cheap quality are 
on the market and 
are sold to the un- & 
wary for ‘Pure § 
Boots.” All Pure 
Loots are branded 
thus; 




















teeeewees 


a orders passbyes 


:“STANDARD PURE, ; Factory. A 
: L. C CERES CO. whe your dealer for the 
déecbarsowascrdoscesepedssease Candee” Boot. 


VAR HO 


Now is the Time to Secure It 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
For an Acre 
Of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


On the line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
NOW FOR SALE. 
10 Years Credit Given, Interest Only 6 Per Cent... 
These are the only lands FOR SALE on the line-Of tis 
Great RatLroaD, the Worid’s Hignway,. 
Send for THe Naw ‘* PIONEER,” the best paper for those 
secking new homes ever published. Full information with 


maps, sent FREE, + DAVIS, 
Land ret P. R.R, Omana, NEB. 


ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA, 


The San Francisco WEEKLY BULLETIN is the best and 
largest newspaper on the Pacific Coast. It gives all the 
news concerning the products of the soil ase mines, the 
ee of lands, and the wages of skilled and unskilled Jabor 

California, ‘To the capitalist looking for investment, the 
Farmer seeking a home, or the mechanic who proposes to 
try his fortune on the Pacific Coast, the information to be 
obtained from the WKEKLY BULLETIN is baggy ee: 
pensable. Price, postage paid, $3 per, year. Send 
Card for sample copy. Address 8. F. BULLETIN. €O., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








HW. JOHNS: PATENT 


PAINT'S 





These Paints are in every OTR y reapect, etree? y first class, and 
second to no others in the market in parity y, richness, and 
permanency of color, ty of finish, dnd a urability. They 
are prepared reac y for brush. Ls shh newest shades 
and standard colors, for 1 decoration of 
all classes of buil , inside and out, and, for all purposes 
where a perfect pro ctive coating is required. 


They contain no water, alkali, or leas useless or dele- 
terious ingredients, such as are used in nearly all the oe 
or so-called chemical paints, and are guaranteed to be the 
most durable paints in the world for exposed wood and 
iron work. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of these 
Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manutacturer can, by 
their use, preserve and beautif their buildings, fences, or 
other wood and iron work, at from one-half to two-thirds 
of the usual cost of one. cae Falta zed paints, or white lead 
and linseed oil. hese Paints are sold by standard U. 
8. gallon measure, a our packages contain from EIGHT TO 
TWELVE PER CENT MORE PAINT than those usually sold. 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT, for tin and shingle 
roofs, iron-work, agricritural implements, fences, out- 
buildings, etc. 6 guarantee this to be a better article 
than has ever before been offered to the public for similar 
purposes. 

H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Asbestos Roofing Steam Pipe an iler Cov- 

erings, Ste i ing, Sheathing, re, lex Devs 
Waterproof Coat Cements, yng Send for — 
Illustrated Catalogue, §. Price-Lists ts, & 


ILSON BLACKBERRY, and other Small Fruits, 


Peach Trees, Apparagee etc.. etc., ut bottom prices. 
JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


A FRUIT FARM of % acres for $1,000 








R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





FRESH EGGS. 


ANIMAL 
“TVAW 





TRADE MARK. (PATENTED.) 


FINE PIGS. 


NOTHING IS BETTER 
HENS LAY IN WINTER 


OR TO 


MAKE Pies CROW 


ANIMAL MEAL, 


Consisting of Bone and Meat of Animals, and — 
Grain, vw ith so neney. all the moisture taken away as to be 
dry and odorless. Mix one part of this with six or eight 
parts of ordinary food. It is too concentrated to feed alone. 
Price Trial Bag, 30 lbs., $1.00 ; 100 Ibs., $3.00. 
Send for Pamphlet for 1878, ‘fall of informa: 
tion, mailed free. MADE ONLY BY 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


3 PARK PLACE (opposite the Post-Office), 


NEW YORK. 


43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON. 





The New York Week- 

ly Witness — H The 
New England. Silver 
Plate Co., of New Ha- 
ven, Ct., ‘are reliable, 
and make n very ate 
tractive offer. 

The Itlustr’d Christ- 
tian Weekly, pubdlish- 
ed by the American 
Tract Society, New 


is what we can supply the readers 
jeweler pa; 


York, says: The New re) T OF 6 
Engl: and’ Silver Piate 

Co. of New Haven, Finely and heavily 
Ct., are no humbugs, | Api « ca = eo 
but will do just as AE nad ‘, 

they represent. Wei mtraot taste. 


Pa he New York Week- by any other 
Sun says: TheNew 
HaStand ‘Silver Plate 

Co., of New Haven, 

furnish first-class ar- 

ticl s at a very low 
price. 

Do not confound 
these first-class goods 
with the ordinary 
cheap qualities. They 
are guaranteed to be 
exactly as represent 
ed, or the money wilt 
be refunded. 

Silver Plated Table 
Belis,80 cts. Napkin 
Rings from .40 cts. to § 
$1.75 each. 


v) sy for $2 


OLID SILVER TEA SPOONS, 

si soL lve =r Tea Speen for 
set of 

Powss cava ys ie eget ieee 

eae 


manufacturer or d 
6 for iad Forks, 6 for $1.75; “Table Knives, 


New England Silver P 





AT MANUFACTURER’S 
COST PRICES, 
aeierks ye We dapited, St 8 Pree eee paee one 
cost at retail from $6 to tov), , 

2Mhogne aswell postage an pack- 
erceee ana CASE, 
URE NI 


"2281 “0D eIg 29ANS puclSugq Mon *porySzhdog 
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$750 


PREMIUMS 


We take mucl: pleasure in apnouncing two new and 


reputation. 


in length, consataing, from 60 to 75 kernels each. 


DEFIANCE,—Another variety of Spring Wheat of the highest promise, of which | 
the above cut is a fair representation, the result of a series of experiments, to incorporate 
superior qualities upon the hardy stock of our common Club | 
with one of the finest, whitest, and most extensively grown sorts of the Pacific Coast. | 

This variety displays great productiveness, vigor, and hardiness. It is a beardless, | 
white chaff wheat, with heads frequentiy 5 to 6 inches lcng, very closely set with large | 
white kernels, frequently numbering 7% to 80 to the single head. | 

Price, $1 per Ib. ; 3 Ibs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. | 


In order to induce Wheat Growers to give these new sortsa thorough and universal 
trial, we offer $250 in premiums for the largest quantities grown from 1 pound of seed, 


also for the 20 largest heads. For particulars see Circular. 


EARLIEST TOMATOES KNOWN, 
LITTLE CEM. 


Numerous testimonials received from those who tested this variety the past season, 
ronounce it two to three weeks earlicr than any other variety. g 
Trial in London, at the Horticultural Society's gardens, it was the earliest of 60 varieties 
on trial, and received a first-class Certilicate. 15 cts. per packet, 


~BLISS’ 


ACME. 


This new and beautiful variety is one of the finest ever produced. 
glossy skin, fine symmetrical form, and delicious flavor, render it worthy of gener:] culti- 
It is also a very early variety, surpassing all others in this respect, excepting the 


vation. n 
“Little Gem.” 15 cts. per pkt.; 14 ounce pkts., 15 cts. 





Atter a careful trial of six years, we now offer these varictics to the pnilic, 
having entire cowfidence in their superiority over all others, feeling nssured that they will 
prove to be valuable acquisitions to the wheat growers of the country. 

y AIN.—A bearded variety—a cross between the Black Sea and Golden 
propienliess tos remarkable hardiness of the former, with the superior quality of the 
latter. Its strong and vigorous straw, growing 6 to 12 inches higher than its parent varie- 
ties, stands erect, frequently bearing even in very ordinary culture heads from 5 to6 inches 


| 
| 
| 
| 
rice, $1.00 per 1b.; 3 Ibs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. | 
} 
} 
| 
| 


r istinct varieties of | | 
Spring Wheat, produced in 1810 and 1871 by Mr. Pringle, of Vermont, whose skilland | | 
judgment as « hybridizer of Cereals and Potatoes have already won for him a world-wide 


and very productive. 


flake in appearance and 





Vheat, by hybridizing it 


———_-90—__—__ 


At the great Tomato 


Its rosy-purple, 


culture. 114 pages. 10 cts. 








Pringle’s New Hybrid Spring Wheats. 





$250 


PREMIUMS 


TWO NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 


BLISS’ TRIUMPH. 


An extra early variety, ripening » week to ten days eariier than the Early Rose—and 
one of the most attractive in appearance of any we have ever offered. Superior quality 


TROPHY. 


A new and exceedingly o. medium carly, red-skinned variety, resembling the Snow. 
uality. 
» This variety was exhibited in London at the great International Potato Show : 
ber last, und received a first-class certi 18. Ont. 

Price of cach, $1 per lb.; three Ibs. to one address, $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 


A NEW EARLY PEA. 
BLISS’ 


A cross between the Champion of England and Little Gem—combining the good Es 
ties of both varieties, but is earlier and more productive. ” oe 
\ Pint packages, 25 cts; Pint, 75 cts., by mail, post-paid. 


EARLY LIMA FEAN. 


A careful trial of this variety the past season proved it to be ten daysearlier than the 
ordinary variety. 25 cts. per packet. 


It might with propriety be called a Red-Skin Snowflake, 


cute. 


AMERICAN WONDER. 


| The following Catalogues are published during the year, and will be mailed to all appli- 
cants on receipt of price. 

No. 1.—B.iss’ ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE AND AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO THE 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN.—Published in January, profusely illustrated with fine 
engravings of the choicest varieties of FLOWERS and VEGETA 3 
colored lithograph, and a Descriptive List of about teoenty- 
and Vegetable Seeds, with explicit directions for their culture,and much other informa- 

a tion upon the subject of Gardening generally. 220 pages. 35c. Elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 
198 No. rr a Scapereasae pamne pas’ oe AND ABRIDGED CATALOGUE.— 
ages. Embraces a monthly calendar of operations, and a price list of all the GAR. 
DEN, FIELD, and FLOWER f oe 


Regular customers supp ied gratis. 


LKS, also a splendid 
ve hundred varieties of Flower 


SEEDS, profusely illustrated, with brief directions for their 


No. 3.—B.iss’ ILLUSTRATED PoTATO CATALOGUE contains a descriptive list of all the 


A Descriptive List of our Novelties for 1878. with particulars respecting our Offer of new varieties recently introduced, With many other desirable sorts, beautifully illustrated. 
10¢. 


Premiums in Wheat, will be mailed free to all applicants. 


Also most useful information upon the cultivation of this valuable esculent. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. P.O. Box, 5712. 























1878 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1878 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GARDEN 
REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed frec. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SHAKER’S 


Genuine Fiower and Carden Seeds. 
Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y. 

Send three cent Postage Stamp for Splendid Mustrated 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to the Flower and Vezctable 
Garden for 1878, containing about two hundred Illustra- 
tions, and two beautiful colored Plates. 





GRAND TRIUMPH IN HORTICULTURE! 
The crowning result of Highteen years of care and toil— 
FELTON i] Ew BERRIES. 

The CINDERELLA and CoNTINENTAL STRAWBERRIES 
and Earty Prowiric and RELIANCE RASPBERRIES are 
now offered to the public; TESTED NINE YEARS, and in our 
judgment the Four Brest MARKET BERRIES. (2 CaTa- 
LOGUE and Price List Free. GIBSON & BENNETT 
NURBSERYMEN and FrvuitGrowEerRs, WOODBURY, WN. J. 


Evergreens. European Larch, 
WHITE ASH. 


Largest Stock in America. All Nursery grown. 


ookens Teft with Franch Ski 
rders left w: rancis Skinner, ‘ 
Brookline, Mass., will receive ’| R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 


prompt attention. Waukegan, Jil. 


NEW FRUITS. 
We offer for the spring of 1878-APPLES: Haas, Pewaukee, 
Wailbridge, Teto, iy PEACHES: Amsden, Eu. Beatrice, 
Foster, re ty eeper’s Dwar ; iiwe,: Wild Goose, 
V e 

















R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


at their Nursery Grounds and Greenhouses corner of Broad- 
way and Parsons Avenue, Flushing, L. I. offer a large stock 


aeniniend TREES and SHRUBS 

at low rates. Their stock embraces Street Trees, Ever- 
greens, Flowering Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Azalias, Camellias.—Catalogues without 
charge. 


FARMERS! NURSERY MEN! 


GOOD BARGAINS in Apple Trees. I have 100.000 
Apple Trees, one year old, which I will sell by the 100 or 
1,600, for less than halfcost. Also Wilson, Albany, and Chas, 
Downing Strawberry plants, for $2.00 ner M. 

N. P. BROOKS, Bricksburg Nurserics, Bricksburg, N. J. 


ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS. 


All who wish Pure 2nd Reliable Seed at low prices, 
should send for our Ifluastrated Catalogue for 18:8, 
mailed free to all applicants, contains prices and full de- 
scriptions of all the New, Norel. and Choicest virieties of 
Vegetable .nd Field Seed, Choice Seed Potatoes, 
Smali Fru Wholesale Catalognes for Dealers, tree. 
HAWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N. Y. 











- NEW and | Parties wishing to get either new or old 
CHOICE | Varieties of Seed Potatoes, Onion Seed, and 
other choice seed, will do well to send for 

SEED my price list. Address E ‘ 


POTATOES | Szzp Grower, Box 76, Southport, Conn. 


25 cts. BUY The Gardener's 


Pocket Manual; 
Over 100 pages, 60 illustrations, fine, tinted paper, contsins 
as much valuable information as a $1.25 book. Seed Cata- 
iogue (contains description and contents of book) free. 


Address WALDO F. BROWN, Box %, Oxford, Ohio. 











‘aradeuc; CHERRIES: Large Mont- 
Philippe. Also our usual large stock of 
Apples, Crabs, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited. 
HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of flowers, plants, and bulbs, and a beautiful CHROMO 
CARD of Carnation Pinks, mailed to all who send 8-ccnt 
stamp. For 10 cents and stamp wii! mail two flowering bulbs 
** New Pearl Tuberose,” Chromo, and Treatise how 
to flower Tuberoses CHAS. T. STARR, 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES — 15,000 gis. 


per acre from Pagmizrs CRESENT SEEDLING, second year 
picking—first year game bed produced fourteen thousand 
qts. per acre. Any farmer can make money growing it, if 
: roperly located nicar Jarge markets. Ways and means will 
De provided with reliable parties without funds. Send for 
circular and make statement of locality, nearness to and 
what market. Send in sealed envelope and communication. 
Will folly explain terms. H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn, 
per 100 choice COLEUS. Other plants 

4 out. Address W. B. WOODRUFF, 
= 8 Florist, Westfield. N. J. 
For 50 cents I will send 8 choice varieties of flower seeds, 
including Verbena, Pansy, Japan Cocksromb, Phlox, 
Riotched Petunia, and Aster, and the Garprnrrs’ PocKET 
MaNvAL. This book contains over 100 pages, 60 illustrations, 


and is on fine tinted paper. Seed Catalogue Free. Address 
WALDO F. BR JN, Box %, Oxford, Ohio. 


E. & 0. WAR ‘ PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SIOV MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., &c. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 Washington-st.. N.Y. 
(Est'd 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


morency, "Louis 


























cheap. Send Stamp for cheapest catalogue © 








Seed from 85 acres. rl and 
SWEET | all leading kinds. Maharey Peabody, Ex. 
prow. % bu., $2. Low by bbl. > 000,000 plants 
POTATO | n = Lowest Prices. Write for circular. 
- W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 





The Gardeners Pocket Manual 


tells how to grow the SUGAR TROUGH 
Gourd, which grows to hold from 5 to 10 
= Gailons, and describes 150 varieties of Vege- 
a = tables and Flowers. Send 30cts, for Book 
and Package of Gourd Seed. Address 

WALDO F. BROWN, Box 75, Oxford, Ohio. 


Address for the New Catalogue 
WILLIAM RENNIE. 
a (Seedsman), Toronto, Canada. 


SEED CORN.—Every farmer send 
postal for Facts about this Corn; 1st 
rem. Pa. State Fair, 77; 4 Qts. to 5 
aE sar ars; immense to yield; 40yrs. pedi- 

gree. WILMER ATKINSON, 914 Arch 8t., adelphia, Pa. 


Camellias, Chinese Azaleas, 


RHODODENDRONS, HARDY AZALEAS, 
Magnolias, and ROSES, all ofun- 
usually fine quality. 
Fruit Trees and Grape Vines, with 
a full collection of Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs, Japanese Maples, and 
the very latest novelties. Cata- 
logues free, and visits solicited. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 
(Limited.) 
KISSENA NURSERIES, 
Flushing, L. I. 


GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, LTC. 


White and black Grapes, new, superior to all others, re- 
sult of 20 vears in growing seedlings, sell at 50 cts. per 
Strawberries, nine inches around, (the Great American and 
o'hers,) admitted to be the best that exist. Prices low, and 
large commission to agents. Seid for free circular to T. B. 
MINER, (ex-editor Rural American,) Linden, Union Co., N.J. 


G for $1, 14 for 
$2, postpaid. 
Beddin & Green- 
house ‘Liants by 
mail. Catalogue 


free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Agents Wanted. 


For HOAG’S HAND CORN AND BEAN PLANTER, 
varticnlarly adapted for planting where phosphates, or any 
sind of manure, is used in the hill. Send for Illustrated 
Cirenlar to ALBERT HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt.—P. 8S. All 
correspondence for the State of New York and Canada di- 
rected to L. GORDON, East Chazy, N.Y. Patent applied for, 
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Vi, 
Ky on BST 
-GATALOGUES FREE 





AW 


East India or Pear! Millet. 


I offer seed of this valuable forage plant, which was fully 
described in the January number of the Agriculturist, at 25 
cents a packet, or 5 packets for $1.00. Descriptive circulars 
free. WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 

125 Chambers St., New York. 

















V7, 
(@ Florists and Market indetutl supplied 
with the most Reliable Seed. 


Choice S@@dShronncirany itasreacea, 


‘containing descriptive list of 
table Seed. SENT ON RECEIPT 
CURTIS, COBB & WASHBURN, 


A the rarest as well asthe novel- 
OF TWO THREE CENT STAMPS 
65 Tremont St., Boston. 





‘ ties in both Flower and Vege- 
Specialty, 
Address, 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1878 will be ready by Januury, and 
sent free to all who apply; Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis, As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anxi- 
ous to have their seed fresh, truc, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H.iGREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








“You will Miss, Miss It,” 
If you do not send for Rogers Collection of 
Jefferson Co: Flower and 

rden s. 


13 packets of choice and most desirable varieties of Kitchen 
Garden Seeds for 50 cts. Kight packets of choice,most showy, 
and free-blooming Flowers, tor. 30 cts. Either coll. sent 
post-paid on receipt of price; both coll., including extra in- 
ducements, for 75 cts, Northern grown seeds. Specially 
recommended for all points, Best quality, fresh, and true 
to name. To introduce our seeds, we offer the above. coll, 
at the exceeding low price_for seeds of their quality. Ad- 
dress all orders Regers Brothers, Cape V neent, N.Y. 


CHUFA. OR EARTH ALMOND. 
9 Petter than corn for fattening 
hogs. Per ib., $1.25; \% 1b.,40c.; 92., 25c.; pkt., 10¢.; post- 
paid. Also over 500 other varieties of FLOWER, 
VEGETABLE AND FARM SEEDS, 11l of the best 
quality, fresh and trne to name; large packets and low 
prices. Send for our free ILLUSTRATED FLORAL 
GUIDE and CATALOGUE, 1 about gardening. 
Address COLE & BROTHER, Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa, 























is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world, It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Hlustrations, and 
siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, yeautifully drawn and color- 
ed from nature. Price 50 cents in paper covers; $1 in ele- 
gant cloth. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, Magazine.—s? pages, 
fine Llinstratious, and Colored Plate in every number. 
Price $1.25 year; five copies for $5 

Vick’s Catalogue.—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


SEEDS. 


FLOWER, FIELD, and GARDEN, Fresh 
Quality. Catalogues mailed on application, 
AUGUST ROELKER & SONS, 44 Dey St., New York. 


JOHN SAUL’S 
Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants, 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate. —Many new 
and beautiful Plants are ‘offered for the first time, with a 
rich collection of Greenhouse and Hot-house plants; Bed- 
ding Plants; new and choice Roses; Dahlias. Wel: grown 
and atlow pr ices. Free to allmy customers, to others 10 cts. 
—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 














tek a above mentio gi a my Ieaatoge eS Fvth © OF, 0% 


Seeds. Our @ Sceds are gparefally ABE, clean- 
ed and true hs ni mame. Ou TRE EAD C ABBAGE, 
a new hybrid of the Flat Dutch and Drtinhead, is remark:.- 
ble for its uniformity in heading. Attention is directed to 
our BAY VIEW AYBRID MELON, etc. LD 
Seeds. a specialty, It oO. av you touread about so CC 1e- 
brated CHESTER CO M., ournew DENT, CAL. 
BROOM Corn, ete. Our Seeds are SA ini- 
ported direct by ourselves, 10 varieties for 25c. 


WYMAN’S 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Just pnblished for 1878, and containing much of interest to all 
who have a garden, mailed free, or with packets of the 
very best Pansies and Verbenss tor 25 cents. All seeds of 
the choicest quality, fresh and reliable, try them. Address 
E. WYMAN, Jr., Rockford, Ills. 


ROOT’s GARDEN MANUAL 


for 1878, contains practical, ins instrnetiows on Gardening 
Topics, and price list of Gheice Seeds. Sent for ivcts., 
allowed on tirst —_— Address 

» ROUT, Roekford, Hlinocis. 


NORTH STAR SEEDS, 


The further North Seeds are’ Grown, the earlier the pro- 
duet will mature. Weconduct the most Northern seed farm 
in America, 

Earliest and Hardiest sorts « specialty. 

Catalogue free. 


HOLLISTER, CARTER & CO, 


SEED GROWERS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 














it plicants, * 
all ap 2 
tains colored p! 

t 





. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
SEEDS, BULBS, &e. Double’ ‘ty orden,” ce 


flowering bnibs, 75c. 12 
choice Glac‘olus, 12 sorts with name, $1.00. 4 Lilies, 4 beanti- 
fnl sorts, 50, 5 choice Roses, 50c. All kinds of Flower and 
Vegetable seads of the very best quality, at Five Cents 
per paper. Bnilbsand Pints in variety, Catalognes free— 
send for oneatonce. JOHN LEWIS C ILDs, Queens, N.Y. 











Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Fiate, 


sent free tocus' Of test years, s and to 
wrepapen of ont. eitherGardening. 

it, Practical Floriculture orGardening for 
Pleasure (priceél. 50 each, pre nid, b mail). 
To others, on receipt of 25c. Plain Plant J 
SET Cc ER HEI without Plate, free to all. 


CEE HENDERSON, #00: 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








CHOICE SPECIALTIES 
SHEDS. 


Wethersfield Large Red, Globe Danvers. bn an. Red _ and 
White Globe Onion. Warranted and ge uine ;: Com- 
stocks’ Premium Flat Dutch, and Fottler’s Thnproved Ba Ear 
Brunswick Cab hoice Seed Peas. East 
extra early, the earliest and most productive a sort in 
Siangold, "Spociméas welgiie © to a grown i 
‘ango pecimens weig pe, grown te e 
season. Conn. Valley true broad-leaf Tobacco Bed, Bid 
pe er Ib., 35 a ‘per oz. Mammoth Honey Cuaer, Corn, $1.00 
‘oz. Ears by Express, Immense size, tt productive and 
sweet. “ ite lific,” from 4 to 8 ears to the Woe 
wonderful sort, 75 cts. per Qt. by mail. Catalogues sen 
on application. 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
SEEDSMAN, _ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


Trueand Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Granger's. 
“ The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”--Zd.’s Am. Agriculturist. 
Illustrated end Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N.°¥. 


Gratis a 60- Catalogue, 


describing the largest and best list of new extra earl pana 
extra late Peaches, and the largest and best list ~ ‘long keep- 
ing Apples ever offered in this onlay tacos Ev bet Fruit Grow- 
er should see this list. A fall line of Nursery Stock offered 
at less than \ the usual retail price. I ~< p thousands of 
trees and plants by mail. Send for Ag aw it tells what 
and how to plant, also much valuat formatio: 


RANDOLPH PET mo at sera and 
sonthern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 
To Buyers of Seeds. 




















yr Annnal Catalogue and priced list of seeds will be 
published in January,and sent free to all our customers, 
without writing for it, and to all others enclosing stamp for 
postage. As the best. seeds are always the cheapest, we in- 
vite the attention of Farmers, Market Gardeners, and others, 
to our specially fine stock of Home Grown Vegetable Seeds 
of all the staple kinds; and. also of Florists, and oie to 
our very large collection of the best strains of Flower Seeds. 
Novelties, &c, Seeds sent by express and mail to all parts of 
the Hoong States and pours an Russsateed to reac 
purchasers, 

16 South Marist, Streets B Boston, Mass. 


Free by Mail 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, and Gar- 
den Requisites, 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
1 Light St., Baltimore, Ma. 


VALUABLE FARM 


' e 

The ropes. Nathan De Cou, deceased, January 31, 
1878. Contain acres under high state sof cultivation, 
well fenced, pots buildings, fonr apple orchards. Beauti- 
fal Inke on one side. Fine shade trees. Fnil_ particulars 
in ALBANY, N. Y¥., COUNTRY GENTLEMAN of Dec, 20, Jan 
17 and 24,-0r address SARAH H. DE COU, Executrix, 
Yardyille, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 




































































































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





(Fesrvary, 














We offer for 4 See ing ¢ 1878, the largest and most complete 


moe ree 
Standard ona Dwarf. 
Ereiaene ay Trees & Shrubs, (deciduous & evergreen. 
Roses « specialty—all Ay finest sorts. 
Green & Hot House Plants, including best Novelties. 
Descriptive and lilustrated priced Catalogues sent por 
to customers, free, to others on receipt of stamps, as 


follows: 
No. 1, Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts.: plain, ie cts. 
No. 2, Ornamental Trees, col'd piste, VHe.; pluin, 1§e. 
No. No, 4, Wholesale, Free. 

° 


~ Greenhouse, Free. 
No. Rose Catalogue, 
wr small yyy forwarded by mail when desired. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
pendants, Rens aa 








| |\SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 


Buy direct from the growers, and an cheaner and better seeds. 
Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines, and greenhouse plants, 
No. 1, Jilustrated Flower and Vegetable seeds. 


to all, 


Examine our prices before buying. 
best varieties Strawberries. 


Catalogues free. 


We are prepared to offer the best possible induce ments 


F 
No. 2, Nursery od 


‘Che new seedling raspberry, 


OF TH 


Greenhouse price list. Prices to dealers and IDE. buyers on iF! ation. 


Highly praised by Am. —e Ril Oct, No,, 1877). 
neteation. sent on application. Price of plants, 50 cents each, 
CO., Dutchess Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


avor delicious, Plants hardy. Full descri tion; 
ost-paid, delivery A rile 
oughkeepsie, 





Roses 


AND 


Bulbs 











THE GREAT BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


Founded and nanaged by Mr. Franklin K. Phoenix, has now 
passed into my possession, and the immense assortment of 
nursery stock must » disposed of. 





FFER FOR CA 
APPLE SEEDLINGS, (For ‘Grarting). 
1,000 First-class for a a SR ey ee ery $ 3.00 
10,000 ostasunists chet kheacueeo A 
00,000 “ “ i 
1,000Second“ “ 
000. * ant 


PPLE CIONS, 
BS 000 Good Vari je ties.. 
000 
APPLE ROUT GRAFTS, (Best Assortment). 
1,000 Assorted for oe 3.50 
10,000 e 
100,000 * We. 290.00 
An immense stock of choice Apple Trees, Peach, Cherry, 
Pear, Plum, Evergreens, Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
Heige Plants, éc., tor sale at prices i defy meen. 
Address WILLIAM F. D, (Trustee). 
Sinsmington, Illinois. 


“COF eR | ~ LANES 


Fass hel ed Bat 


Catalogues ten cents. 




















Free? TREES AND PLANTS ,4* Yev, 
Apple Trees, 15c. each; Standard wee! 46c. 
eac ; oan rf Pp 30c. each. Strawberries, Rusp- 


berries, Blackber7ies, ’and Grape Vines, by the doz., 100, 
1,000, or 10,0 All goods packed and delivered at depot 
without — oe Price-list free. 

DECOU, Moorestuwn, Burlington Co., N. J. 





500, 
Bedding Plants, &c. 
Catalogues Free. 224 Year. 400 Acres. 186 Greenhouses. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., P. Ohio. 

















testimonials, and fac-simile i 
RRIS, MINARD & 
THE BELLEVUE 
Plants NURSERY CO., 
Paterson, New J ersey, 
now olfer Verbenas $3 
100. Gorsntawe and. Pe ar. 
oniums in varieties, an 
AND milion of other plants at 
ua'ly low prices. 
“br ders should be addressed 
to the Co., not to H, 
ee S Chitty, who is no longer in 
its employ. Catalogues sent 
on receipt of stamp. 
TOBEROSES 

Ber Dozen, Large Bulbs, by, Mail, 5 } gente. 

4 Ruberoses, 2'Gladiolus, 2 Cannas, 1 Gloxinta’ 1 Achimene, 
$1.00. Roses, Greenhouse and Bedding Flowers, at reduced 
prices. Special Catalogues for Mailing Plants, Roses, etc., 
free to any address. Also Catalogue of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. HENRY S&S. PP, 

rt smbalined Nurseries, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa. 

oz. 100 1 ‘000 
First oe ality Large Flowering B ulbs...... Pac 75 «$4.00 er} 
Second Quality Flow “Tee Sl See i 3.00 15.00 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, .... 5.00 
Dwarf Pearl, 1st quality Flowering Bulbs. 8.00 50.00 
If sent by Mail, 25 cents per dozen, ExTRA. 
‘s a prices to the Trade for large quantities, if taken 
tis fal 

The senson having been the most favorable 
for the growth of bulbs, we offer the largest 
and best ever sent out by us. 

MILLER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Avenue, Philad: Iphia. 
77 3 
ist PREMIUM 
PUuANTs 

and all other Small Fruits, for sale by E. P. ROE, Author 
of “Culture of Small Fruits—How to Grow oo Maiket 
them.’ * Also proprietor of the celebrated | new seedling 

Hespbetsy “PRIDE of the DSON”? (see Oct., "7, 
f Am. Shem, woe All the Saree fee an in large 
ate cohen Pure ass plants an oice new 
kinds a ow tt wil Wilt pay those wishing I ee 7 k their 
grounds with plants they can rey upon, to send for circular. 
Descriptive catalogue and price-list free to all. Address 
Cornwall-on- 
E a RO E., Hudson, Orange 
B e Co., N. Y¥. 
15 Acres devoted to Strawberries, over 30 varieties. ae 
finest and most extensive stock in the New Engiand States. 





18 new kinds added to my list this season. Catalogue and 
Price List sent free. 
CHAS. S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass, 





Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 





Angers, Fra 
The largest and richest of k ope 17 Fruit, Ornamental 
and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Camellias, Roses, Fruit 


Tree Stocks, &c., &c. Large culture of Vegetabie and Field 
Seeds, Bulbs, Flowers, &c., &. 
- RAOUX, Agent, 76 Park Place, New York. 


10 ».000 PEACH TREES, other Fruit and 
© Ornamental Trees. Best Strawberries, 9 
inches’around, Best aa. So 8 inches around. 10 


Acres yielded $4,33 40 years among Fruits. 
lliustrated. Send for C ~ A, 


POMONA NURSERY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


REES—Fruit and Ornamental, 
Vines, Evergreens, Small Fruits, &c. 

EDWIN 
New Brunswick Nurseries, N. 








Flowering Shrubs, 
New price list 


free. oreeeens 





New Apples.—Best Summer, best Long Kooper, best Winter 
Sweet. Send for Descriptive Circular inted Partner. Seth 
A. Bushnell, proprietor Pium Creek Nursery, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CHOICE PLANTS! 
FLOWER SEEDS! Ms; CHITTY: Frist.’ 


BOWDITCH, THE FLORIS. 


I will send my new priced catalogue free to all ap= 
Plicants. It contains a list of prices of over ONE 
THOUSAND PLANTS, and at such rates as to bring 
them within the reach of all. 





The best offerever made. For 
catalogue address, withstamp, | 








Abutilons............. ic. | Calla Lilies Catele Be. 
geratums........... - | Cyclamens............ 
Ss vekieniocede 5c. | Chr rysanthemums.. 1 
hheas. e. 


Send for combined Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
PLANTS and SEEDS forwarded by MAIL 
FREE, and packed so as to ensure safety. 


2,500,000 STRAWBERRY, RASPBER- 
RY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANTS, 


Grapes, Asparagus Roots, Peach Trees, &o. 
= ‘he hest of stock ; some ialiaibi page 458 November num- 
» SIT; special r ates on 1s arge quantities. Correspondence 
solicited: New Catalogue now ready, free; send for one, 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
LACKBERRY & RASPBERRY PLANTS 
at extremely low pie es. J. BUTTER Lng 
London Nursery, Hammonton, N. J. 


A New Raspberry 
“NEW ROCHELLE.” 


This is a hardy, strong, and healthy grower, and will pro- 
duce twice as much fru tas any known variety; fruit large, 
of good flavor, and bears carriage well. I can farnish one 
year transplanted canes at $3.00 per doz.; tips $2.00 per doz. 

Send for a circular. 

Ss. P. CARPENTER, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Send to KE. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J., for 


Spring Price List of SMALL FRUITS. 
AGENTS 


WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY 
AND TOWN 














FOR THE 





PATENT REVERSIBLE PLANT STAND. 
Made of Brown Ash and nicely finished. Price $5.00. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, Portland,Me., 





WM. E. BOWDITCH, 


645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 





Sole Agents for the United States. 


















THE DINGEE & CONARD e0's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES, oor for 
ieee f flowering: safely by mail, rt, sil I post 
inl 


splendid varieties, 33° _ Be fo ch ave *@h i 
3 or 


belled. tor is,'% a A9, a3 

75 tor $10 1 t $13 kena for our New 
Feed de to Rose Line vane choose from over 300 finest 
sorts, Our Great pecialty growin 


S aa tri . 
ing Roses. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.” 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Ghestee Co., Pa, 


FOR SALE. 
100,000 extra fine 1 year old Mazzard 74 ey psedings. All 


in the cellar rend for ehipment, $5.00 p 
EPHE OYT & SONS “New G anaan, Ct. 








OUR CATALOGUE for 1878, 
of 100 pages, printed on tinted. 
paper, Suen ng TWO Ele- 

t Colored Plates and 
lustrated with a great number 
of engravings, giving prices, 
ption and cultivation 
of Plants, Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Trees, Shrubs, 
ete., will be mailed for 10 cents, 
which we will deduct from first 
order. Mailed free to our regu- 
lar customers. Dealers’ Price- 
list free. Address 
NANZ & NEUNER, 


Louisvitiz, Ky. 


Messrs. R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
WAUKEGAN, ILL, 








OFFER FO SALE 
European Larch Seedlings, $4@§$9 # M., according to quality, 
White Ash Seedlings, $83@$3.50 # M, “ to 7 Be 


A discount of 15 per cent will be made on all orders trans. 
mitted through Messrs. Douglas & Sons’ Eastern 
Agent. For Catalogues and all information apply to 
FRANCIS ee mm Agent, Brookline, Mass, 


CAHOON’S 
BROADCAST 


sem SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of Grain 
and Grass Seed. 


Sows 4to 8 acres per hour. 
as pace the work better than can 
be done by_any other means- 
whatever. Price only $5. Sold 
in all quarters of the Globe. 

Send Stamp for circular. 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 
A Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 


SA. Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
Ss. kinds vegetables. Doworkofl0 JY 

N men. Best and cheapest. tt 

Price raced ones. 

















Chreulars Free. Made by E. E. LUMMUS £ 00, Boston, ifsas 


RUE’S HAND CULTIVATOR 
& SEED DRILL 


MANUF'D 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 









= 
Highest prize at Centennial for the Best Hand Cultivator. 


GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, 0. 
Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill, 


hews’ fiand Cultivator, 
Matthene “Drill and Culti- 
wator combined, surpass all 
others. Send for ¢ireular before 
you buy. Manufactured only by 
EVERETT & SMALL, 
Boston, Mass. . 


&, Holbrook’s “‘ New Regulator” Seed Drill 


SN Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with re post '. 
S. The STANDARD machine. REMODELED 
Combines the best — ever produced. sim 
. ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 
‘ SEED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 
= a 7 THE SEED DROPPING. Give 
} satisfaction, Circulars Free. 
ade aby E.E.LUMMUB & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mase 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST. 
Oraxoe Juv Company, Pablishers, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for single copies: Four copies, $1.80 each: Ten 
copies, $1.20 cach: Twenty copies and upward, $1.10 each. 
These rates include Postage, in each case, which is pre-paid 
by the Publishers. Papers are addressed to each name, 


—er—rrrrrwre’v 
aan ese es eee eee 


cas ETT a TTT 


The full Descriptions and Illustra- 
tions of the Premiums, with various 
Notes and Explanations, were published 
in 8 extra pages of our October number, 
which can not be repeated for want of 
space. Anyone not having that number, 
can have one mailed, post-paid, for 10 


cents ; ora Premium Sheet only, will be 





mailed to any address without charge. 
PREMIUM 
Explanatory Notes, 


4 N. B. q 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: The Table herewith tells the 
name and cash price of each article, and (in last column 
but one), gives the number of names sent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.60 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for 20 or more names, that is $1.10 
each, but only a part of the premiums come under this 
head. Some persons quickly raise large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.10 each, and themselves pay the 
difference, 50 cents each, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.)....(@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....(0) Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. Any one can have any time 
desired, up to next July, to complete any list, but every 
premium desired will be sent as soon as earned and or- 
dered....(@) Send the exact money with each list of 
names, 80 that there may be no confusion of money ac- 
counts....(é) Old and-new subscribers all count in pre- 
mium clubs, but a portion at least should be new names ; 
it is partly to get these that we offer premiums to canvas- 
sers....( f°) One or two Specimen Numbers, etc., will be 
supplied free, as needed by canvassers, (when 3 cents per 
copy is furnished to pre-pay postage), but they are ex- 
pensive, and should be used carefully and economical- 
ly, and where they will él. Other specimen numbers 
wi!l be sent, post-paid, 0 canvassers only, for 10 cents 
each. The price to othersis15cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. -Money sent 
inany of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 





(#~ Premium Articles for Sale. 


It often happens that persons, who have not time to se- 
cure these valuableand useful premium articles by rais- 
ing clubs of subscribers, are desirous of purchasing one 
or more of them, and wish us to procure or select them. 
For the accommodation of such, we will supply and send 
most of these premiums for cash, at the prices in the 
Descriptive List, and prepaid or otherwise, as stated. 








Table of Premiums | I 


For Subscribers to American Agriculturist. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 a year, and also (with a part of the 
premiums), at the club rates of $1.10 a year, postage in- 
cluded, which is prepaid in all cases by the Publisher's.) 


Number 


















































































TABLE of Premiumsand Terms i of Sub- 
For Volume 37-—(1878). pd lLoccones 
at or 
Open to All—No Competition, & set’ 
No. Names of Premium Articles. ——— 
n Plate Co.) ‘7 00}; 66). 
r $750 ie | ‘es 
510 2 # 100 
5 5 25 bo] 
° -8750)) 16) 68 
Casters ° -$10 50|} 19 | 120 
Butter *Gooler (do. . do.) 86 50)} 15] 60 
— Pickle Jar and Fork. (do.) 5 00|) 12-}-50 
Syn up with plate. (do.) .. 8625); 15] 6 
11—Child’s Cup (do.) -$ 3 50 8! 3 | 
1 — Toeive Teaspoons Meriden ¢ Cutlery Co. $7 25); 16) 63 | 
—One Dozen Tablespoons (do do.)..$14 50}| 22 | 147 
—One Dozen Table Forks (do. ~ do.)..$14 50|| 22 | 147 
—Ladies’ Folding Pocket Scissors, (do. ).28 1 50 ig ths 
— Child’s Knife, Fork & 8 00 8/ $80 
—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, & Steel(do.% 3% 9] 37 
Case of Scissors ( iS. Steel Shear De B400)} 10} 40 
9—Portabdle Writing Desk, (C. bw: Dare) $1% bee 
Walnut Work Box, do.) oe--B 125 oe ere 
—Buck-Saw for Boys, (403 ened 50 , } owe 
5 Bitte Girts Wash Set, do.) 81.00) 8 oe 
— Sprin Horse, -$11 00)}| 18 | 110 
54%, + Wagon (C. W. F. Dare) 5 00}; 12] 50 
26— Bor oA Tool Chest, (B. I. 1 00 ae 
Roy's Larger Toot pid (do.) 250! 7] 2 
— Boy's Larger Tool Ch (do.) 5 00|/} 12! 50 
53 —Pat. — —* Pencil (Ludden é, ‘a F 
30—Ladies’ Wegie Charm Pencil (do. do.).€ 200|} 5 | 20 
31— Gents’ Magic Charm Pencil tse ae do’: B 2.75 4) 2 
2— Gold Pen, Telescopic Case - do.).$ 2 50 7] 2 
3—Gold Pen and Pencil Elegant (do. an ) 5 50/| 18] 5 
4— Knives and Forks (Patierson Br Bros.) ..814 %5\| 22 | 147 
: rc eatoes Gnd Peay (do. % y: $18 pI 3 188 
G— Carver a 
37—Pocket Knife (iteriden Gustery G03. 1.50|) 41].... 
—Pocket Knife (do. 2 00 20 
9—Pocket Knife (do $0 : 2% ¥ 27 
10—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..82 00 20 
41—Multumin Parvo Knife f¢o- do.) 8 50 85 
4:2—Crandail’s “John Gi Sel®  Sdeect ae Ss, 
43—Crandali’s “District eg salsa Ss ; bas. 
4 7 Eevee 
45— 00 fe 
46—Crandaill’s Bu 50 Be 
4 —Crandali’s “ Menagerie” .... e 20 
i ‘ 85 | 
49—Boudoir Coe pe B. iy aes é A oo. 8 3 50 8] $5 
0— Wire Be ess (H. yy WE 00]; 19 | 120 
1—Houchin’s Montene Pocket Coo. 35 4}... 
'2— Household Press, (W. A. Pris boom $2 00 5 | 20 
—Aquapult, (Force te » (Wk 
ug letown, Conn). -89 00); 17] 9 
54—Self-adjusting G Gold-plate Watch Key, 3 
WOR ig cs to kanes cae H A ta 
55—Pocket ! i Holder ‘ Milier’s Fatis Co.)$ 100|| 8 |".": 
56—Piano Spends neroal Force Pump 00)| 625 ].... 
—W.S.B ate" Onieroa a pel 2 oY 19 |"130 
—Silver peg y $30 a ] 444.... 
9—Bracke (Millers’ Falis stan Co. 125) 4}... 
9 Payson'e ndelible Ink—Pen, etc....... ae... 
1—Exzcelsior Pocket Microscope’ (Baiiach | 
Lomb Optical Co.).......5..+. 7) 27% 
$2 —Abddott Pocket Microscope (L. G.Addoii)§ 1 Ft Ch oath 
+Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ 5 12/| 50 
oi Moore’s Floral Set (Moore tanifg Co 1.00}; 38).... 
Garden Seeds& Flower Buiptactecen) $200)) 5/20 
$8—Prenet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (8. | 
Allen B C0.) 00000000800 +2.9Mteoee 12 ol 19 | 120 
67—Breech- foadin Poi: ee: 16 00!| 24 | 160 
G8 -Double Barre ng Gun 00, i, 
—Shot-Gun (B. Remington é Kegae AE aa ces 600} 14/ 60 
—Shot Gun, breech-l $23 00); 86).... 
1 Creedmoor Longiiange 2 ge vo. Aas, tae 00} 110 
2—Creedmoor Long Ri Pe $85 00); 100 |..., 
3— Creedmoor Long $60 00|| 76 )75°7 
4 ~Fenting & Taree whi JIL -$22 00)| $4]... 
— Vest Pocket Pistol ihe i 3%) 9] $7 
rh mitwy (Remingto .$.9.00}| 17] 90 
—Turn-table tooled a Goodell Co.); 100}} 8]... 
7S8—Climaz Appi poe $ icer Ge, 100/) $8]... 
FA Family herr: (do 100}} 8/572: 
—Bay tate Ap; te Daren & Siicer (do 150!) 4/].... 
—* Saratoga’ to Peeler & Slicer ‘aod 1 00 FL. . 
—Sewing Gelling (Reming ton)... . 850 00! 66 |... 
—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)... $14 00); 21 | 140 
Clothes Wrin: nger ( (Best— Universal) 800|| 16] 80 
— Worcester’s t INust’ed Dictionary$#10 00|| 18 | 100 
Any back Volume Agriculturist » -8 1.35) |..-0. 20 
—Any Two Back Volumes do. 33 3 50/|..... 35 
—Any Three do. do. 0. 5 25}| 18] 50 
ny wT ~ do. do. 3 & 700;; 15] @& 
Kear Vor at same rates Sé pis $24 bg 
ch a ol. @ syne ra i 
91-— —fBch aa, Vols. to XXXVI.J $36 75); 53) ,. 
Any Back Vol. A bine -$ 2 80)|.....) 
—Any Two Back Volumes do. 238 4 60|/..... rr} 
—Any Three do. do. SS 690) 15/ 6 
+ Sy A Four do. do. do 323.9 20|) 17) 9 
y Five do. do. do. Seril 50) 9)... 
—( (Hach had — atsameratey |@......||..... 2 
i tty to T 80}; 66 |. 
A $10 Library (your choi’e.) 3s 0 00}} 18 |° 
99—A $15 Library = IMS © 00}; 24]... 
100—A 820 Soe ieee, LB - Skee 


193-4 35 Lee of Good Books. Sas, Ms 408.) 


Se” Heery Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
boaing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos. 15, 18, 29 to 33, 37 to 41, 49, 51, 54, 
55, 59 to 62, 65, 75, 76, 86 to 102, inclusive, 
will each be delivered FIREE of ali charges, by mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) 
to any place in the United States or Territories.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each. by any conveyance desired. Wihus- 
trated and Descriptive List sent free to applicants. 
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| 
| Doubling the Crop of Strawber- 
ries.—‘ A. C.” has seen it stated “ that 3 Ib. nitre, and 
| 3 1b, ammonia dissolved in } hogshead of water, and 
sprinkled on the strawberries, will double the crop,” and 
asks how much truth there is in the above. We sup) 
that the liquid is to be sprinkled over the vines rather 
than the berries, but in either case it would be of no use, 
as to be of any service the application should be made to 
the soil. Nitre (nitrate of potash or saltpetre) and am- 
monia, either or both, are good fertilizers for the straw- 
berry, but we get any good results that may be expected 
from these, by the use of guano, or guano and ashes, 
both being excellent fertilizers for the strawberry. The . 
reason A. C. has not seen ammonia (pure or uncombined) 
offered as & fertilizer, is because it is properly a gas, and 
can only be kept ina manageable state when dissolved 
in water, as the Water of Ammonia, or Spirits of Harts- 
horn. It is most conveniently applied in the form of the 
sulphate, and Sulphate of Ammonia is a regular article 
of trade with the dealers in fertilizers. 

Gate to Prevent a Back Flow of 
Water.—“ C. G.,” Dardanells, Arkansas, To preyent 
the reflux of water "from a river into.a creek during high 
water, it will be necessary to embank the creek fora suf- 
ficient hight, and to put in a self-acting gate, that will 
open only outwards to let the creek water out. When the 
river rises, the pressure of the back water will close the 
gate, and keep it shut until the low level is restored. 





—-— 


Stables, for 75 Sheep.—J. B. 8.,” 
Johnstown, Pa. In the American Agriculturist for Aug., 
1874, we gave illustrations and descriptions of a sheep 
barn, which would accommodate % or more sheep. This 
number can be procured for 15 cents. Several plans for 
sheep sheds or barne are given in Stewart’s “‘ Shepherds’ 
Manual,” price $1.50. 

Mr. Vick, Please Stop Growling! 
| —James Vick—perhaps our readers may have heard 
| of him—sells seeds and things in Rochester, N.Y. He 
| bas a grievance. Foreigners can send their seeds through 

Uncle Sam’s mails for four cents a pound, while Ameri- 
| cans have to pay SIXTEEN CENTS a pound, Vick, it sarves 
| you right, you shouldn't be an American. Why don’t 
you be ascnte as the Detroit.dealers ? » All, they have to 
do is to run their stuff across the river to Windsor, and 
they can avail themselves of superior mail advantages 
just as well as if they were foreigners, We should think 
that a man of your enterprise would run a steamer from 
| Charlotte, (we think that is the name of that very sandy 
and white-fishy place close by you on the lake), over to 
the other side, wherc no discriminations are made against 
aman just because he happens to be a citizen of the 
United States. Vick, please don’t be unreasonable. 
What's a paltry twelve cents a pound, on the few dozen 
of tons you send out annually, compared with being able 
to sing ‘‘ My Country ‘Tis of Thee.” 








The Atlantic Meonthly.—Each of the 
several monthly magazines has its peculiar features, 
which make it acceptable to its circle of readers. Tosay 
that the “ Atlantic” caters to the taste of the most-highly 
cultivated portion of the community is to repeat what 
every one knows. Its monthly issues are always fresh, 
with articles that live beyond the month, and its list of 
contributors includes well nigh all the names of our best 
writers. The prospectus for 1878 is very attractive in the 
names of those who are to contribute to the volume, but 
the publishers need only to say that the Monthly will be 
kept up to its own high standard, and its readers will be 
content. The publishers of the “Atlantic,” H, 0. 
Houghton & Co., Boston, have issued superb life-size 
portraits of the poets Bryant, Longfellow, and (recently) 
Whittier, either of which is sent for a dollar added to the 
subscription price. 

Composting Muck with Ashes.— 
“A, L. W.,” Kittery, Me. Twenty-five cents is too 
much to pay for leached ashes. They should not be 
worth more than half that amount in any part of Maine. 
Freshly burned lime at 10 cents a bushel would be prefer- 
able for the purpose. Two bushels of lime to a cord of 
muck wonld make a good compost. The lime should be 
| air slacked and fine before {t is mixed with the muck. 
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Herding Cattle for Fun.—“ E.R. H.,” 
Huntington Co., Pa. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that there is any fun ip herding cattle on the Plains, On 
the contrary, it is one of the hardest and most dangerous 
of employments. Stockmen there do not want to hire 
inexperienced men, simply to give them opportunities 
for horse riding or sight seeing. To get employment on 
a cattle ranch, a man needs experience which has been 
gained through work and exposure that would kill a doz- 

‘en young men who have lived ina city, and fancy they 
woul find pleasure in thé-occupation. If there is any 
pleasant share in the business, it is that of the owners 
who have invested large sums in it, and can afford to 
take things easy while their hired men do the work. 
Good Eyes and Steady Nerves are 
those of E, Eastman, of North Haverhill, N. H., who, in 
sending for the American Agriculturist, at the age of '%5, 
does it in penmanship that is really beautiful. Besides 
this, he sends a specimen of what he can do if he tries. 
Within the space of 3g an inch long, and 3 wide, he 
writes the Lord’s Prayer, and without the aid of glasses ; 
though it can not easily be read without a magnifier. A 
wonderful performance at any age, but at 75, it is aston- 
ishing. Mr. E. attributes this extraordinary preservation 
of his faculties to abstinence, during a life passed in agri- 
cultural pursuits, from streng drinks and tobacco. 





**St. Nicholas,’ an illustrated magazine 
for girls and boys. It is edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and published monthly by Scribner & Co., N. Y., 
and when we say that. there is not in the whole world 
anything of its kind that can touch it with a 10 (thousand) 
foot pole, it may be inferred that we think “‘ St. Nicholas ” 
will do. Mrs. Dodge is to be congratulated on having 
such publishers, and the publishers should rejoice that 
they have such an editor. 

Subjects for Discussion at a Farm- 
ers’ Club.—The following list includes the subjects to 
be brought up for discussion at the meetings of the Con- 
cord (Mass.) Farmers’ Club, viz.: ‘‘ What have we farm- 
ers learned the past year?....History, Culture, and Uses 
of Indian Corn. ... Production and Application of Manure. 
....Can we Afford to Raise Our Stock ?....Root Crops. 
....How Farming Pays Best....How Shall we best Util- 
ize our Hay ?.... Value of Experiment Stations. ...Cross 
Fertilization....Systems of Cultivation and Production. 
... Insects Injurious to Vegetation....Are our Seasons 
becoming Dryer?....Supply and Demand....Healthy 
Houses....Exhaustion of the Soil....Poultry Breeding. 
....In and in Breeding....Opportunities for Young 
Farmers”. ... This list may be usefu) to other clubs, both 
in suggesting a choice of subjects, and as an example of 
some questions which can hardly be profitably discussed, 
being insolvable and only resulting in irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion at the best. 

Proposed Amendment of the Pa- 
tent Laws.—A bill has been introduced into Congress 
for the protection of farmers against suits for the invol- 
untary infringement of patent rights, by the use of ma- 
chines, implements, or articles which are claimed to be 
illegally made or sold. It provides that no suit can be 
enforced against an innocent purchaser, nor unless it can 
be shown that the purchaser was aware of the infringe- 
ment at the time of the purchase. This is a very im- 
portant and much needed measure, in view of the in- 
numerable conflicting’claims as to the patent rights on 
churns, gates, fences, barbed fences, lightning-rods, and 
the scores of other things which are peddled all over the 

country by seductive and irrepressible agents, who sell 
something only to be followed by amother sharper, claim- 
ing a fee for the use of what the first man sold. 


The *“ Gardener’s Monthly.°’—The 
Variegated Grape.—With the December number, 
our able horticultural cotemporary closes its 19th volume. 
In these 19 years it has seen a number of other journals 
retire from the field; notably “‘The Horticulturist,” 
founded by A. J. Downing, which fell into hands that so 
starved it that it was almost too weak from inanition 
to stand up and be swallowed by the “Gardener's 
Monthly.” Then there was a Boston journal—we have 
quite forgotten its name—that started out, ignoring 
all things that were, or had been, in horticulture, and 
looked with contempt upon the slow-going ‘‘ Gardener's 
Monthly.” The most highly inflated balloon, if let 
alone, will, by a well known law of endosmosis, gradual- 
ly diffuse its gas, and collapse. This is what happened 
to the Boston journal. We are glad tosee that the 
“‘Gardener’s Monthly’’ closes its volume with many 
signs of prosperity, among which we count an excellent 
colored plate of the Variegated Grape. Vitis heterophylla, 
which, under various names, including Vitis variegata, 
Vitis humulifolia, Ampelopsis tricolor, Cissus quinquefolia 
variegata, and others, has been in our nurseries for 





generally known as its merits deserve. Its handsomely 
lobed leaves are abundantly splashed and blotched with 
light green and white; the stems of the young growth, 
leaf-stalks, and stalks of the fruit-clusters, are light crim- 
son, and the abundant berries, about the size of peas, 
take on in autumn the richest of blues. The plant is 
seen at its best in a partially shaded place, as in full sun 
its variegations are less marked. It may be used to 
cover 2 trellis, or if grown toa stake, it will form an ir- 
regular mass of great beauty, especially when in fruit. 





Prize Essay on Diseases of Swine. 
—The American Berkshire Association has. issued in 
pamphlet form the $100 prize essay on diseases of swine. 
This essay, with 500 pages, containing 1,600 pedigrees of 
swine, are given in the second volume of the Berkshire 
Record. The price of this volume is $5. The essay by 
itself is sold for twenty-fivecents. The Secretary of the 
Association is P. M, Springer, Springfield, Ml. 

To Destroy Dew berries.—“ Geo. G. 
P.” W. Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Itis a difficult mat- 
ter to destroy the variety of creeping blackberry known 
as dewberries. Every piece of root left in the ground 
will make a new plant. We once freed a field from this 
pest by deep plowing, so as to turn up all the roots and 
then thorough harrowing and cultivating to tear them 
out of the ground. The roots were then gathered and 
burned. The ground was planted to corn, cultivated 
flat, and sown to clover at the last working of the corn. 
No dewberries appeared after that. Lime and manure 
only affect them by encouraging the growth of the crop 
which smother them out. Sheep will consume them, 
when there is nothing else to eat. 

A Great Improvement in Plows.— 
If we could prevent the points of our plow-shares from 
wearing out, it would be a very great economy in preserv- 
ing the shares. The New York Plow Company has 
adapted a new device of a movable and reversible slip 
point for the shares of their adamant plows. This point, 





when worn on the under side, is taken ont and reversed; 
and when worn out a new one is put in; thus the share 
will wear a very long time without needing to be replaced. 
Ihe engraving bere given shows the form of the slip- 


The point is keyed on with a piece of 
10-penny nail. The improvement, although quite new, 
has already taken prizes at the New Vork State, and 
Queens Co., (N. Y.), and New Jersey State Fairs. 


point and share. 





A Plan to Find the Seat of In- 
flammation.—“ Farmer,” recommends persons who 
have horses that are suffering from inflammation in the 
joints or muscles, to apply cold water to the suspected 
parts; the seat of the trouble wifl be found where the 
moisture dries off the most quickly. 


Baling Manure.—“H. T. R.,’’ Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. We can not give you the present ad- 
dress of the patentee of the process for baling manure. 
We suppose, from the fact that we see no notices of this 
process made public, that the patentee has no desire to 
give any information respecting it. 





Size of House for Fifty Hens.—“F. 
H. C.,” Freeport,Me. A house 10 feet wide, 15 feet long, 
and 8 feet high, is large enough for fifty hens. 





The Shorthorn Convention, — At 
the Shorthorn Convention, held at Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 3ist, the most noteworthy proceedings was a report 
by a vote of 39 to 9 to admit native bred animals having 
six crosses. Others that trace back to imported sires 
and dams are admissible with six crosses ; a resolution 
to the effect that color in this breed is immaterial, and 
that the popular desire for red animals is injurious to 





several years. It does not seem to have become so 





the Shorthorn interest; also, the recommendation that 
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aniamls desired to be milkers should be bred early 
while bef cattle should be matured before being bred. 
An evident impression prevailed that the milking -* 
pacity of Shorthorn cows should be encouraged. 





Grass for Wet Meadow and Tim. 
ber land.—“ A.B. T.,’’ Nora Springs, Iowa. Timothy 
and red top mixed at the rate of a peck of the first and a 
bushel of the latter per acre, would do well upon a 
moist drained meadow. Orchard grass and Kentucky 
blue grass, a bushel of each per acre, would be the best 
for open timber land. 

Hiow to Use Bones as a Fertilizer, 
—“L. R.8.,"" Bridgewater, N. Y. The easiest manner 
of preparing bones for use, is to burn them with wood. 
The phosphate of lime is all in the ashes, but the nitro- 
gen is lost, as the animal matter is burned away. But 
en equivaient of ammonia could be purchased in the 
shape of drie€ blood, meat, or fis: guano, for less money 
than it woulé cost to reduce the bones to a fine powder 
in their raw condition. 100 pounds of dry bones contain 
45 pounds of gelatine, in which there are about 5 pounds 
of ammonia, This could be replaced by 20 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia, at a cost of 5$ cents per Ib., or $1.10, 
As the sulphate is at once available, while the ammonia 


| of bones is only slowly produced, half or a fourth of the 


former would supply an equivalent of the bones. 
City Manure or Artificial Ferti. 
lizer.— “J. C. L.,” Philadelphia. We would rather 
use some good artificial fertilizer, such as Peruvian gu- 
ano, or any of the prepared special manures, than city 
manure at a dollaracartioad. 100 Ibs. guano per acre in 
autumn, would be very effective, and if repeated in 
the spring, would be of more use, than the same value in 
city manure, were it of better quality, than it usually is, 
Renting Farms.— Homestead,” Indiana. 
We certainly advocate the renting of farms by young 


| men, who have not sufficient capital to purchase land. 
| The ownership of land is by no means necessary to suc- 


cess in farming; on the contrarv, there are thousands of 
farmers who would be better off ff they had some money 
in their possessfon to stock a rented farm, rather than 
own some land which they have not means to cultivate. 
Money invested in land is well ¢alled veal estate, because 
there is ng possession surer than a piece of Jand that is 
paid for. But as a compensation for perfect security, the 
interest derived from an investment should be low. No 
farmer can, or should, afford to pay more than four per 
cent on the value of land,as rental. Interest has been, 
and is,too high for the farmer's profit, If farms can be 
rented for this rate, it would pay many now owning land 
to rent instead. Money used in fluctuating business, 
such as the cultivation of Iand, ought to pay from 10 to 
20 per cent. Every good farmer should be able to make 
that profit from his working capital; that is, live stock, 
tools, seed, and fertilizers. Therefore, one who rents his 
land, provided he has a long and secure lease at a reason- 
able rate, should make more money in proportion to his 
capital, than he who owns his land. Every ime should, 
if he can, own his own farm, and have sufficient capital 
to work it; but as this is impossible, then let those who 
cannot do both, rent farms and use sufficient capital to 
work them thoroughly and profitably. 





Packing Eggs in Salt.—“D.H.8.,” 
Landisburg, Pa. Eggs can not be kept very long when 
packed in salt. The preserving process must necessarily 
render the shells impervious to air, else the eggs gradu- 
ally decay. There is no better preservative than linseed 
oil smeared over the shells, or immersing them in milk 
of lime, which has been described so frequently. 





Questions about Eggs and Fowls. 
—“* A. G. 0. M.,” Manitoba. We do not believe half the 
reports current about extraordinary production of eggs. 
Yet it may easily be true that a hen of the non-sitting 
breeds may lay an egg every day fora long period. The 
Black Spanish hens often do this, and we have personally 
known one to lay two eggs in one day, but there was none 
the next day. Hens can not well cover goose eggs and 
keep them warm, they are too large. Ifthe bottom ofthe 
nest is made warm with down or feathers, 2 hen may 
possibly keep six of these eggs warm enough. A young 
bird needs no help to get out of the shell, unless it is very 
weak, in which case 1t is abont as well for it to remain 
there, as it would probably fail to thrive. If the chicks 
shonld need any hefp, this can be very easify given when 
an incubator is used. Ltgit Bralmachicks, when newly 
hatched, are all white ; Dark Brahmas are black and 
brown; Plymouth Rocks are black and yellow, and Black- 
red Games are black and yellow, or brownish. 





‘Currants’ and Sultana Raisins. 
—Our common currants, got theirname from some re- 
semblance to the fruit imported into England long ago 
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These were called .“corinths,” whence 
the name currant. The dried fruit sold in the stores as 
currants, are really small seedless grapes. A correspond- 
ent in a recent ‘‘ Gardener’s Chronicle” gives an in- 
teresting account of their culture. It appears that their 
production is confined to a limited district on the Gulf 
of Patras, and that the vines taken elsewhere are so apt 
to produce fruit with seeds, that their culture can not be 
general in other localities. The vines are trained to 
stakes, until strong enongh to support themselves, and 
found to yield, when in full bearing, from 50 to90 bunches 

each. The best growers place the gathere@*bunches in 
trays, 6x3 feet, exposed to the sun. Should a rain come, 
the trays are stacked in piles, with a temporary roof to 
protect them. The fruit falls from the bunches in about 
six days, and the drying is completed in about six days 
more. The average yield is about 25cwt. peracre, valued 
at the place of export at about $100 per ton. The Sultana 
raisins are from another seedless grape, and their culture 
restricted to the hills about Smyrna. The clusters, when 
picked, are dipped in ley to which a little olive-oil is ad- 
ded; this is thought to facilitate the drying. The ex- 
port of currants from Greece in 1876 was 86,500 tons, and 
that of Sultanas is about 10,000 tons annually. 


from Corinth. 


The Attar or Otto of Boses.—The 
war in Turkey not only interrupts the production of 
wheat and other articles of food, but also that of luxuries. 
The district of Kezanlik is the priecipal source of what 
is known as Attar or Otto of Roses, which is properly 
the Oil of Roses, the others being Turkish names mean- 
ing perfume. According to a correspondent of the Lon- 
don * Times,”’ the passage of the armies has left hardly 
a house or a crop standing in the whole region, and those 
who indulge in the usually costly and much adulterated 
perfume, will have to pay still more for it. The roses are 
cultivated in hedges, and the flowers collected before sun- 
rise, are placed in a rude copper still with water, heat ap- 
plied, and the water that distils is collected ; after stand- 
ing a day or two, the small quantity of oil that distils 
over with the water, rises to the surface, is skimmed off. 
To produce one pound of oil, 2,800 pounds of roses are 
required, upon an average, though the yield is affected by 
the season, and is often much less. The annual yield of 
this district was 1,800 pounds, and about as much more 
was produced in all the rest of the country. The per- 
fume is also produced in India, at localities on the Ganges, 
and elsewhere, is all consumed in the country. 


Steam Plowing. —'‘“J. G.,” Polk Co., 
Minn. A steam plow is used by Landreth Bro., of Penn- 
sylvania, the extensive seed growers. We know of no 
others in use this side of Louisiana. There are thon- 
sands in use in Europe and many in Egypt. 

** Apple Saas.°’’—In whatever the American 
agricultural and horticultural journals may be inferior 
to the English, it is not in courtesy to their readers. 
The English editor is often—to put it mildly—snap- 
pish. Our correspondents are often, no doubt, as un- 
reasonable as theirs, yet we should think it on the north 
side of politeness were we to adopt the manner of the 
“Gardener's Magazine,” and reply to @ correspondent 
thus: ‘‘‘E. S.’ Not having time to. name your thirty va- 
rieties of apples and pears, we have sent them to the 
kitchen, and have not seen them since,"’—a plain case of 
“apple saas.”’ 

Will a Grain Drill Pay.—<C. M.C.,” 
Bradford Co., Pa. A grain drill will cost about $80. 
Its use will save balf a-bushel of seed per acre, and add 
8 few bushels per acre to thecrop; it will also sow grass 
seed and grain at the same time, and sow ten acres a day. 
One can easily see if it will pay to use a drill or not. 

Long Island Lands.—Inquiries are made 
by various western publishers about lands on Long 
Island. It appears that nearly every paper in the north- 
west has received a proposition to give a named space in 
their advertising columns in exchange for a deed of an 
acre of landin Suffolk Co., L, Ii, and inquiries are made 
as to the character of the lands. Long Island is very 
long, and on it there is land and land; having a friend 
who was ‘born and raised” not far from the tract in 
question, we made inquiries, and learn that this very 
land was sold not long ago for 50 cents an acre. Our 
friend says it is the ‘‘ sandiest kind of sand,’’ and gives 
it as his opinion that whoever buys an acre of it at any 
price ‘‘ will got stuck.” 


A Novelty in Furs.—An English fur- 
dealer thus winds up his advertisement: ‘“‘N. B.—Capes, 
Victorias, etc., made up for ladies in fashionable style, 
out of their own skins.” The Italics are ours. 





Trouble with Hydraulic Rams.— 
“R. 8. C.,” Wakefield, Mass. As water absorbs a cer- 
tain quantity of air, the air chamber of a ram in times be- 





comes emptied-of air,and.filled with water, This will 
always happen sooner or later,‘as ‘the water contains 
more or less air, or flows from atapid stréam/or a qhiet 
spring. The remedy is to remove the air chamber and 
empty it of water ard replace it, whenever the.ram'stops. 
By not understanding this, many-pérsons wojustly ae 
fault with this usefal 6 ees 


Air Beneath the Skin.—“ Mrs. B.,” 
Everett, Mass. The presence of air in the cellular tissue 
beneath the skin, causes soft fluctuating swellings. It is 
known as Emphysema, and occurs as a-symptom in some 
acute diseases, and sometimes happens when no disease 
is apparent. It may disappear without treatment, leaving 
no ill effects, or be dislodged by puncturing the skin. 

Farm Apprentices.—‘J. J. M.” We 
know of no one who would be willing to take a young 
man as a student on a well-managed farm, and give him 
board for his services. The services of a novice upon a 
well-ordered farm are worth less than nothing, because 
he requires to be shown how to do everything, which is 
more trouble than doing it without such help. It is 
customary that a certain sum be paid as an equivalent 
forthe trouble of teaching a novice in farming. Gen- 
erally, $300 a year is quate which covers board. 


Means for Cooking Feed for 
Pigs.—“ H. H.,” Shelborne, Vt. A common open ket- 
tle of large size, set in a brick arch, would serve very 
well to cook the food for 30 to 50 hogs. This would cost 
very much less than any of the other steaming appa- 
ratus made specially for this purpose. 





Whe Black Board in the Sunday 
School, by Frank Beard. New York, Jesse Haney 
&Co. As its title implies, this is especially intended 
for Sunday School instruction, but it is very useful for 
one who would learn the art of black-board Illustration 
for any other purpose. A handsome work finely and 
abundantly illustrated. 

How Supe osphate is Made 
Ineffective.—“H. B. 8.,"? Franklin Co., Pa. Super- 
ha is simply insoluble phosphate of lime that 

as been treated with sulphuric acia so as to separate a 
portion of the phosphoric acid from its base, the lime, 
and render it free and soluble. {f the superphosphate 
is brought into contact with lime, as on newly limed 
land, the free phosphoric acid at once unites with the 
lime, goes back or “‘ reverts"’ to the condition in which 
it was previously, and. becomes insoluble and inert. 
Therefore, when superphosphate is used on land that 
contains fresh lime, it is practically useless, and is Jost 
so far as present effects are concerned. Superphosphate 
should not be used until the second year after lime. 





A Profitable Hen.—F. R. Kinney, Wor- 
cester, Mass., sends a portrait of his brown Leghorn 
hen, (Red Ribbon 2d), which has recently died. we sup- 
pose of old age, being ten years and two months old. 
During her life she laid 2,151 eggs, or an average of more 
than 210 each year of her life. This is not the only hen 
Mr. Kinney has had of this breed, that has been remark- 
ably prolific of eggs ; this goes to prove the frequently 
published statement, that a hen can only lay about 600 
eggs in the course of her life, to be a mistaken one. Mr 
Kinney claims this hen to have been the most prolific 
one ever reported. 

Chemicals for Compost.—‘D. §.,” 
Bell's Valley, Va. It is not proper to mix soluble chem- 
mical fertilizers in compost heaps. They are more ef- 
fective when used alone, and spread on the land at the 
season when they can domost good. For composts, those 
substances are needed which take some time to decom- 
pose, or those fermentable matters, which communicate 
their action to inert materials, and so cause them to rot 
more quickly. ‘Lime of wood ashes may be used along 
with some yard manure, to set up a destructive fermen- 
tation in such matters as swamp muck, leaf-mold, or 
vegetable refuse ; but the latter should bein the greater 
proportion than the former, else ammonia will be lost. 


Value of a Fertilizer.—“W. P.,” Cool 
Spring, Del. A fertilizer containing 2} per cent ammonia, 
ani 10} per cent soluble and available phosphoric acid, 
is worth in the market about $40 a ton. These are the 
usual constituents of what is known as “‘ammoniated 
dissolved bone,” orsuperphosphate. In this shape the 
ammonia costs 30 cents a pound, and the phosphoric 
acid 12 cents. Generally all the ground bone of respect- 
able manufacturers is pure ; that from glue factories be- 
ing deprived of its animal matter, isconsequently devoid 
of ammonia ; adulteration is only practised by obscure 
persons withont reputation. If you buy from well known 
dealers or manufacturers, there is no risk of loss unless 
by accident, and then reparation will be cheerfally made, 
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our columns, we were 
whole we cared to ee é 
point, many were really. 
those things which ‘all ? 
sacred ; others make light of marriage, and ast 
the relation of husband ‘and wife is po Five 
mutual deception. A large share fe firec 
the “mother-in-law.” It may be that*thefe are such 
mothers-in-law as comic writers regard as thé type 
excellent class of women, but we are happy to say ' 

we have met with none. If our selection of “Wet and 
Nubbins ” is small, it is because we think it better not 
to be funny at all, than to be so.at the risk of 

the feelings of any person orclass. We take these items 
wherever we find them, without crediting their sources. 

Greenland has -no cats. Imagine cats in a country 
where the nights are six months long. 

What is the difference between a hill and 4 pill? One 
is hard to get up, and the other is hard to get down.” 

A person who had been listening to a very dull address 
remarked that everything went off well—-especially the 
audience. 

Milly (just returned from a visit to her uabnatine: 
‘*Mamma, what do you want a mamma for? You’re too 
big to put in the closet.” < ‘4 

A little girl, yesterday, while wittliteig the rain, 
to her mother and said :—“ Ma, I guess the weather's: 
warm it’s melting the clouds.” 

The intention of the old deacon was good, but the 
in which he worded his notice was infelicitous. He 
‘‘ Any members of this congregation who have left off 
wearing apparel will please contribute the same “to . the 
poor.” A qniet smile pervaded the house, and the peo- 
» thonght that it would be hardly the proper Jhing to 

eave off wearing apparel in the chilly December. 

English farmer (after anxiously inspecting strangers) : 
‘““What be they gentlemen doing, maister?”—Visitor : 
“‘ Sketching your house ; they are artists, and may be they 
will paint it.”"—Farmer: *“* Well, I am sure they be wel- 
come ; it wants it, and whitewashing, too, mortal bad.” 

‘* Some little time ago I was instrumental in getting a 
cook for a newly-married friend. _I did not often see my 
friend, and last week, upon meeting a sister of the cook, 
I asked her how her relative liked her place. “Oh, very 
well, sir! the master and mistress are quite gentlefolk ; 
they don’t know anything.” 

A Harvard student was called to account for having 
publicly styled the profeesor of Hebrew ‘a’ first-class 
mule.’ He admitted having made the remark, but eaid 
he intended it as a complimént. ‘“‘ Explain yourself,” 
said the professor. “ Why, a first-class muleis neces- 
sarily a good He-bray-ist.”" ol pros. 

One thousand shingles, says.a newspaper paragraph, 
will cover one hundred square feet of surface. One 
shingle, by the way, will cover six square inches of bad 
boy, and, if properly applied, will be’ productive of as 
much benefit and more noise than one thousand’ 
on one hundred square feet of surface, Figures won't lie. 

A youngster who had been warned of the evil effects 
of mince pie heard a mouse squeal after he had been pat 
in his crib.and asked-his mother» .*‘ t dat. 

“ Oh, it's little mousey ; if won't FA Daeg 

After a few minutes’ silence the youngster 

** Guess de mousey been eat ae” he go bed, an’ 
made he ky.” 

One of the pleasant events*of Christm: 
presentation, in one of the “~—— 7 nstrial. 
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the proprietor. Come to think it over, we belie 
was the employees who presented a gold watch col 
chain to the proprietor. We thought we had never 
heard of a precedent for the former reading. 

A man near Pittsburgh, Pa., recently advertised for a 
bookkeeper, and within twenty-four hours he had one 
hundred and thirteen applicants for the position. Sabse- 
quently he sought a man for his farm by the same means, 
and had eight responses. These figures represent very 
fairly the disproportion of laborers in the various indus- 
trial pursuits. There are men needed in abundance for 
agriculture and other manual labor, but when a young 
fellow is able to write a fair hand, and balance the’ day’s 
transactions in a country store, he feels above the farm, 
the anvil, or the bench. This is all wrong, and is of a 
piece with the other inflated notions that prevail, 
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STOCKBRIDGE 
MANURES. 


Originated by Prof. STOCK BR'DGE, Professor 
ef Agriculture in the 


MASS. ACRICULTURAL COLLECE. 
40 to 80 Bushels Corn per Acre, 
é Wheat “é 4é 


25 to 50 

20to40 “ Rye io 
25to50 ‘ Barley Pe, 
150 to 250 “ Potatoes ‘‘ ‘“ 
1500 to 2100 Ibs. Tobacco i. * 


2000 to 4000 Hay 


and other.erops in proportion, have been produced by the 
use of these manures alone. The results on Corm and 
Grass are truly wonderful. 


A special manure is made foreach Farm and Garden 
Crop, containing the Plant Food which each particu- 
lar Plant requires. These manures were used on more than 
10,000 acres in 1877, and with Great Success. 


Send for Pamphlet for 1878, full of informa- 
tion, mailed free. 
MADE ONLY BY 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


3 PARK PLACE (opposite the Post-Office), 


NEW YORK. 


Boston, 43 Chatham St. 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The Supérior excellence of this Guano has been so success- 
fully demonstrated uring the past ten years in the Middle 
and | Southern States, on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
and garden vegetables—the Company’s sales having exceed- 
ed enormous aggregate of 35,000 tous in a single season— 
that it is now offered for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. Nofertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char- 
acter as a first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly es- 
tablished. In consequence of the satisfactory results of these 
very complete tests, this Guano has acquired a reputation 
equal to that formerly enjoyed by Peruvian Guano. Itis rich 
in Bone Phosphate of Lime, fine! grgned (a large pro- 
portion of which is yee | soluble), Ammonia, «snd 
Potash, besides other ingredients valuable as plant-food, 
manufactured at the Company’s works, Woods Hole, Mass., 
_ ~ = sigemrmea 8. C., under the supervision of competent 
chemists. 


PACIFIC GUANO CO., BOSTON. 
Matfield Fertilizer. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing all the 
soil elements found in each crop. Prof. W. 0. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station, analyze. six of our 
ditferent fertilizers, and found in’ every case, as we guaran- 
teed, that they contained a larger percentage of 

ant-food elements than we claimed by the labels 

laced on each package. Send for circular. Address 
F. COPELAND, 
Treasurer and General Agent Matfield Fertilizer Co., 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
BECAUSE THE BEST. 


PREMIUM BONE 


Grows WHEAT and GRASS, equal to manure 

at Half the Cost, and lasts twice ‘as ca. ” : 
Farmers !! Send questions on Postal Card to EXCELSIOR 

FERTILIZER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. Circulars Free. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER 
& Premium Thresher. 
This power produces 
much more power than 
other railway powers, 
with much less elevation. 

g@™ Send for Descrip- 
tire Circular. 
& Bro., 














Wn, L. 
2101_Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.4o PIGS.—Subscriber has 80 Seven-Eizhths Essex 
Sows, descending from Joseph Harris’ Boar ** Old Abe,” 
and his Sow * Lady Bess,” of which he will sell some, with 
Pig by his Thoroughbred Essex Boar No. 523, (raised by 
Joseph Harris,) boxed and delivered to Express Co., for $10 
each, adding 5 cents per Ib. live weight. Also some fifteen- 
sixteenths tea Pigs, farrowed last fall, $5 each, adding 10 
cents per Ib. live weight. Orders for April Pigs received at 
same rate. State size wanted, and enclose $5 with order. 
Balance C.0.D. Otto Ernst, Clay Mines, South: Amboy, N.J. 


EVERY OFFICER 
Military Organization 


ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL, 











duced, 


| ALLENS PLANET, Jr. HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL Hogs, 


are standard machines ; thousands in use ; have taken the Centennial, Franklin 
Silwer, Erfurt, Germany, and other medals. Sold either separate or combined : 
bined tool (Agriculturist Premium), is greatly improved for 18%. PRICES 
THE PLANET Jr. HORSE. HOE, popular in 1877, is perfected 
Wrought bolted frame, polished cast stee] teeth, patent clevis, ete. Our catalogue Is 
FREE, 8. L. ALLEN & CO., No. 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Institute 
the com. 
much re. 
for 1878, 





ALL VARIETIES 


POUL 


100 per cent. Half of the chicks die annually. 
with 50 weight ordinary feed, 50 cts. ; 1 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers, and Postmasters. 





= =S ~ ag. ej 

T R Y e (Trade Mark.) 
WILL MAKE HENS LAY, 
Winter and Summer, support Fowls during moulting, keep them constantly in fine condition, and increase their profit 
This makes bone and muscle early, and will save them. 
er for $1.00 and $2.00. 
Local Agents 
WHOLESALE ACENTS. 

H..B. Arnold & Co., Boston. | John F. Henry & Co., B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | Benson, Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
CHARLES R. ALLEN .& CO., Proprietors, P. O. Box 103, Hartford, Conn, 


Food, — 


LAYING HENS, 
YOUNC CHiCcks, 


DUCKS, 
and 


TURKEYS, 


Packages to mix 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
auted. 





VALUABLE 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 





Atwood's 


Country and Suburban Houses. 


This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred and 
fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, from 
the selecting of a place to build, to the perfect completion 
of the house. By D. T. Atwood, Architect. Cloth, 12mo. 

Post-paid, $1.50. 


Hussey’s 


Home Building, 
From New York to San Francisco, 


It is EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, containing 42 Plates of 
Perspectives, with Plans of 45 Original Buildings, of as many 
classes, and their cost; and an INVALUABLE TABLE of mi:- 
terials, labor, and prices, at about 400 cities, towns, and ham- 
lets, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Also, complete and 
ELABORATE SPECIFICATIONS of materials and labor; mer- 
chandise, and where it may be procured. It also contains 
original descriptions and valuable statistics for 1876 of over 
250 Cities and Towns. ByE.C. Hussey, Architect, author of 
Hussey's National Cottage Architecture, &c. Post-paid, $5.00. . 


Allen’s 


Rural Architecture. 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction of 
convenient Farm-Houses, Cottages, and Out-Buildings, in- 
cluding Barns, Stables, Sheds, Carriage and Wagon-Houses, 
Work-Shops, Wood-Houses, Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice- 
Houses, Poultry and Bee-Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together 
with directions for the Gardens and Grounds; useful and 
ornamental Domestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. Allen, 
Editor of “ American Herd-Book,” “New American Farm 
Book,” etc., Cloth, 12mo. * Post-paid, $1.50. 


Pilummer’s 








Carpenter’s & Builder’s Guide : 


Being a Hand-Book for Workmen, also & Manual! of Refer- 
ence for Contractors, Builders, etc. PArT1. The first part 
treats of Building Materials, and contains a large amount of 
information concerning the quantity, quality, and cost of 





the materials required to build a house.—2. Problems for 





245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Drafting.—3. Description of Plates. Cuts for Boxes or Hop- 


pers with flaring sides. Raking Mouldings. Roof Cuts, in. 
cluding Jack Rafters. Backing a Hip. To describe Hip or 
Groins for the intersection of Arched or Curved Ceilings, 
Stair Rails—First Example. Second Example.—4, Board, 
Plank, and Scantling Measure.—5. Form of Builder’s Con- 
tract. From “ Parson’s Law of Business,” by permission of 
the Publishers.—6. Glossary of Terms used in Architecture, 
and definitions of the same. Definitions of the most com- 
mon terms in Drafting. By P. W. Plummer. Post-paid, $1.00. 


Lakey’s 


Village and Country Houses. 


Or, Cheap Fouses for All Classes, comprising eighty-four 
p2ges of designs. The object,in almost every instance of 
these designs, has been to secure as large an amount of 
space and comfort as was possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money, without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $5.00. 


Leuchars’ 


How to Build Hot-Houses, 


Green-Houses, Graperies, etc., etc., and how to Ventilate 
them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. This is the 
only work published in this country, specially devoted to 
this subject. By Robert B. Leuchars, Garden Architect. 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50, 


Burn’s 
Illustrated Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical 


Drawing Book, 


A Self-Instructor for the use of Architects, Builders, Stu- 
dents, etc., with upwards of 300 illustrations. This is the 
best work published on Architectural Drawing, and will aid 
any persevering person to acquire a good knowledge of the 
subject. By Robert Scott Burr. Post-paid, $1.00. 


Burn’s 


Illustrated Drawing Book, 


For Schools, Students, and Artizans. With 800 illustrative 
drawings and diagrams. Embracing the practice of pencil 
sketching. The practice of figure and object drawing. A 
full and complete explanation of the principles and practice 
of Perspective; also of Isometrical drawing. By Robert 
Scott Burn. Post-paid, $1.00. 


Burn’s 


Illustrated Book of 
Ornamental Drawing and 
Architectural Design. 


With upwards of 200 examples. Giving instructions in dec- 
orative drawing, illustrated historical notices of different 
styles of architecture, and a variety of architectural plans 
and details for practice. By Robert Scott Burn. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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Hout AWARD al the CENTENNIAL 








~_ ‘en ita —— PRICES 


Cheap, because so ~ aie made, durable, vauaihed efficient. 


izes made, churning from one, to 150 gallons. 
Sold by all 


Nine 

Warranted to be exactly as represented. 
dealers in really first class Farm Machinery. 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Conoorp, N. H., Sole 
Manufacturers, Send for Circulars, 









SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNS. 








Centennial Medal Awarded. 
/ In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
. 7.) Made of White Cedar 
P ae A with galvanized hoops. 
Send for circular and prices. 
james CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia. - 
~ 7 
COOLEY, SYSTEM 
Butter and Cheese. 
All the cream between milkings. No Skimming, no dust, 
no flies, no pom messes. Milk sweet for use after all the 
cream is off. Send stamp for circular. 
Vt. Farm Machine Co,, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
LILLY’S 


BUTTER-WORKER 


‘lhe cheapest and best Machine 
in the market; no hard labor re- 
quired. Try it, and see for your- 
selves. Only $15 for a thirty 
pound machine that will take all 
the milk out with five minutes’ 


work. 
ERSON & 00,, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


After fair triai aud severe tests it was awarded 

5 U T T E Costanza! Prize Medal. WHY IT IS SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL, Ist. It has wet taste or smell, 

COLOR. R, 24 is as 5 aeeaiiee as water. 2d. It is liquid; 

is easy to handle, and is mixed in cream before 
churning. 3rd. It produces a color resembling dune Grass Butter. 
4th. It is the only article that will color the butter and not the but- 
termilk, 5th. It gathers all butter —o inoreases the weight 
more than will pay for the color used. It is the dest ever known. 
Send your address on postal card for my receipt book, free. It tells 
how to make butter. pack, preserve, extract rancidity 

MRS. B, SMITH, 327 Arch St,. P.O. Box 195s, Phila., Pa. 


pik WORKER. 


most Effective, Simple 

bi | Convenient Yet Invent- 
orks 30 Ibs. in 
nd. Minute S, 

ly wor ng out the 
cami. and mixing in 
an Séend@ifor cixeular 
ald price lists. 


-. Hy REID, 


No. 6 North 18thrst., Phitedel ia Pa. 
4 GOOD MEN WANTED 


‘to sell the celebrated cow fetter. It 
sells on sight. Warranted to make the 
worst Rew ing cow-gentie to milk, in 
three days. ere ig nothing equal to 
it for breaking heifers. Retail price $2. 
For. further information send for i!lus- 
trated circular to 
H. J, SADLER, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 


Over 5,000 Now in Use.—The Best 
MILK COOLER and WARMER 


IN THE WORLD 


FOR RAISING CREAM. 


Can make butter all seasons of the year. Will make 
twenty-five per cent more butter, y per cent better butter, 
with secon five ae cent less labor, by using the [RON- 
CLAD MILK PANS, with great improvements for 1878. 
Made for any sized dairy, from five to five hundred cows. 
Estimates given for furnishing creameries. For Circulars, 
Price List, &c., address 

BUNNELL & BROWN, 
(Patentees and Manufacturers, and General Dealers in 
iry Implements). 
Guilford, Chenango Cos, N. Y. 


TUCKER’S 


IMPROVED 


Ege Carrier. 


’ The strongest, safest, and best 
in use, having advantages» pos- 
sessed on no other. Agents 
































wanted 

wM. c. BARKER & CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers, 189 Market St., Phila., Pa, 


















| of nickel silver, 
\\ They are also used v 
out injury to the most 
illustrates the method of use. Price per 
ceipt of 25 cents. Spxctan Terms To Live 


“The neatest thing I ever saw.” 


Rakion 






THE PATENT NAPKIN HOLDER, 


Since its introduetion, has. met with an enthusiastic recep 
long felt by every one. The parents buy it for their children, while 
all over the country write, as soon as they receive and use the samp! 
much pleased with it, they want more for themselves and friends,” rT hi 
bib in place, so that the clothing is entirely protected, 
heavily plated with pure silver, and are connected with # heavy~sille 
successfully as a skirt sup 
one fabric. 

5 postage paid; ora oggrie one will be sent on 





tion, and —— meet a want 


and Jadies 
a napkin or 
They are made of the Bneet scales 


rter, fastening on anywhere, i 
own one- half-size, while thatof the | bee 
Fe 








gt 





The cut iss) 







RNTLEMEN, factured only by 






THE NEW ENGLAND PLATE. “COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


rs Hardware.—Evecrything necessary for bnild- 
ing mi \dere Ht the House, Barn, or Outhouses. achin- 


ists Hardwar Frag bP ley Soy Wing ete. 
ouse Furn Geods, incladin: rigerators, al- 
oan ishing Goo and Tools of all i kind ds 


JOSS Howard St, New York City. 














(Pat. May 30, 1876.) 
AN ABSOLUTE 


Water-Proof Dressing 
BOOTS, SHOES & HARNESS. 


It renders the Leather 


Soft, and | more | Durable, 
Water-Proof 2 as $ India Rubber. 


\ LEATHER Water-Proofed with this Dressing 
takes a FINE POLISH, with Blacking. 
















Equally : eee to Ladies’ and Children’s thin Shoes, as 
well as to = thick and heavy boots of the Lumberman. 
‘acked in poxes sopiening 1.Doz, 4-02. bottles, with Di- 


rections for use 
URING CO., 
46 India St., Boston, Mass. 











their.natural the Prize Easayon 
ees by Mrs. Tw uden Réaring by 


Tupper, 
traction for af rey sete. 


months 


ber, 
Neer of tan nettenal Boe Manes rs’ Association at the threo 
_ days convention, in New, York City. oe Southern Department 


seni feat wok, va cnt, 


AJ KING & CO., Soe Street, New York, 


ea” FRIENDS! if OR are in HC N EY. in 


We Bt with ard fond a a BE le UR rt! if Sue 


MON LY GLEANIN 
tha ager write) of we et, improvement in 
H vem reactors, Artificial Comb 
tion Hone ay ie oxes. all and journals, and "every. 
thing pertaining ¢ e Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your npareye os on a Feel card, written plainly, to 
OOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ORBETT’S oe ee and Mother combined, 











100.e cqpects $25... 17 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als received. estimontals & e sent on applica- 
tion. . A. CORBETT, 


7 \noeen Street, New York. 
HOW TO LIVE 








w York. 





pate rapidly. with Stencil and Ke BO aay 
MONEY: utfits. Catalogues and Samples F 
M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St..Boston, Mass. 








TUTTLE 


The Latest and Best 


KNITTER 


For Family Use 


In the Market. 


For Cireular, Sample,and 
Full Particulars, 
Address 


“" KNITTING MACHINE * 


Chicopee Falls, Masse 


Take it Hay. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers, 


















With or without TT, For 
sale by the trade. - by 
. F. A. SINE Mi wth A 








FELT CARPETINGS 2 to45 cts. per yard. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster, FEUT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample, 


address C, J. FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. 


ich bhbhbbhbhbhsSbhbhhhhh Bhhhhhh 
The Racine Iron Works 


MANUFACTURE 


Florists’ & Ornamental Irom Goods, 











— SAWS 


’ Fancy Woops 


GR 








Some VERY DESIRABLE FARM LANDS, located close 
by the Railroad, in the rapidly growing State of Nebraska. 
They can be had at a Bargain in amounts to suit pur- 
chasers. Address immediately; 
AUGUSTIN SNOW, 
No. 2 Exchange Court, Room 4, New York City. 
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CHEESE AND BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 











AND COMPLETE 


MANUFACTURING OUTFITS, 


FURNISHED BY 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


at still lower prices. 
ed received b highest awards for the best Cheese 
nd Butter Apparatus: a ge late great oe ond ee 
fair held at Chica 0, w prizes amounting to 5 > 

We are sole wauvatncturers of the HUBBELL GANG 

CHEESE PR which took thé first prize at this fair. 
This is the only = hat has rig ht to use bay t - 7 Wiha all 
others subject to ro ay, sa. “. per hoop: 

Our ECONOMI R eet and without ae 
gines—both ee and _BOILE eri make more stean 
from less fuel than any other Horizontal Boilers built. 
Price very low, 

The Economizer i Boilers are manufactured for us (in duplicate 

meee. under United States patents, by Porter Manufacturing 

mpany, thus securing perfertion and \ uniformity. 

Out New ion Re rator Vats, for setting 
milk for cream and ‘afterward mak + the milk ino cheese in 
same vat, received highest praise at the Chicago fair. 

Our Latest Improved Patent Knife © Curd Mill is re- 
opens by the best.cheese makers in the land. 

We are first hands with greatly reduced ies also for Rene 
ets, Annattoin nnatt ndage, Scale sor 
Liqui id Rennet tract, impo ry of 
Rennet, .-—General Agents for all dairy istricts for the 
Genuine shton Salts. — All correspondence answered 
promptly. Circulars and prices furnished freely, 

The O'Neil Self-heating Vats «t prices less than 

ever before. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falis, N. Y. 





Catalogue. 





SN Y DER’S 


LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


FOR FARMERS, MACHINISTS, PRINTERS, AND ALL 


REQUIRING LICHT POWER. 


Sizes from One to Six Horse Power. Prices for Engine and Boiler Complete, 
from $150 to $450. We make the Strongest Boiler and the Best Engine in the country. 
Call at our Factory and examine, or send for free Illustrated and Descriptive 


SNYDER BROS,, 94 Fulton St., New York. 





STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all wall : 
poses—simple, yore an 

rable. Also Traction 

gines for common + ong 
Saw, GRIsT AND RICE 

MtLis, Grns, Presses (SS 

AND MACHINERY gener- 3 

ally. In oer promptly = 

answere a 

3, VerticalEngin with or without 
m wheels, very echt i- gO 
ent, economical and 4 















NOW IS THE TIME TC APPLY 
FOR AN AGENCY FOR 


C. & G. Cooper & Co.’s Traction 
SELF-PROPELLING FARM ENGINES 


By a simple but effective attachment made to our common 
farm engines, we are able to offer a Traction or Self-Propel- 
ling Farm Engine, which not only propels itself, but hauls 
a water tank and separator over any road, up niit or down, 
with the aid of one pair of horses 

This engine is a complete success, havin; been thorougiity 
tested for two seasons., Nearly. one hundred ot them have 
been sold the last year, and all are giving the best satisfac- 
tion. They cost but little more than the common farm en- 
gine, and enable the thresherman to operate with from two 
to four less teams, and to move much faster than with horses, 











¢@~ Circuiars, containing cuts, descriptions, prices, and tes- 
“ Eclipse” fh 


timonial letters from our customers, furnished to Thresher- 


men, free, on application. 


Agents Wanted in every County in the a 
States. For Circulars and for Agencies, apply to 


ENGINE 


C. & G. COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon; O. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 














[See page 240, OCompaet, Substantial, Economical, and 
_ 4 lurist, Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
1877.) Send for Stand | give full power claimed. En- 
entennial gine and er comple including 
ges’ port Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
ps aati gere the low price o 
of Engines, - | en) m....--$242.00 
ers, Sawmills, “ 2, ae =“ = 283-50 
&c. Address © ons ca Barts iislng 50 
FRICK & CO., Put on Cars.at Springfie + Ohio. 
Waynesboro, JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
FranklinCo,,Pa ’ 


Springfield, Ohio, 





STEAM ENGINES. 





We build the best Portable FARM ENGINES in the 
world, Have more power with less water and fuel than any 
others. Low prices. We have the largest line of Engine 
patterns i in the U.8. Successors of Med Steam Engine Co., 


rmerly rast Mann, of Utica, N 
AYLOR MA NUBACTURING co., 
minster, Mar y land. 
Good responsible Agents wee in territory not taken. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


2% to 10 H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. 
SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 









































































Te 


J. A. FIELD, SON & CO, 


322 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo, 








EVERY MAN HIS ‘OWN MILLER. 


Ls — any that will grind Corn with Shuck on without 
extra ex 

The = y Mill grinding Corn and Cob no apomnigsae that 
will Shelled Corn fine enough for family uw 

es + twice as fast as any other Mill of game ‘size and 
price. 


This Mill toek First Premium at 


Ohio State Fair, 1876 and 1877. 

Nebraska State "Fair, 1876 and 1877. 

District Fair, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 1876, 

Iowa State Fair, Honorable Mention, no premium effered, 
1876 and 1877, 

Great St, Louis Acad Sod and 1877. 

Jersey Count ag Oh 

Marion Co.. Ohio, F “dr, “ib76 and 1877. 

Southern Ills. pe ied a td Agricultural Association, 1876. 

Cape Girardeau, 876. 

Dewitt Co. Fair, 1! I. “Aug. 15, 1877. 

Wisconsin State Fair, 1 

Indiana State Fair, isi 

Silver Medal at Arkansas State Fair, 1877. 

Texas State Fair, 1877. 

Douglass Co. State Fair, peerouset, Kas., 1877. 

a. =. Ohio, Fair, 187 

a fret premium everywhere exhibited. 


A. B. COHU, Cen. Agent, 


Estab! lished in 1844 1844 11844 


STRAUB MILL CO. 0 WILLERS sippLieS 
eal UATON 














a 








MISHAWAKA 


FEED MILL 


Shells and Grinds Six to Fifteen 

bushels of Corn per hour. Two to 

four horse power. Send for Circu- 

lar. Address 

St. Joseph Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 








sAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


pe pee portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kind of gs, 
z will a as much work (power aud hands be 
“s considered) as the best Circular Mills, Its 
: frame, fread. blocks, and working parts 

ge are of te most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is hay set . oe 

. started in from to two po ge, 

It is generally asteen vy ee ing en- 
gines of not remains power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 inch yor Lae 

m day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
ona operated by two men, Send for circular. 


INDIANAPOLISIND. CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
For Agricultural 
Machines & Implements, 


HAMBURG, (878. 


om the 13th to the 17th of June, 1878, under cooperation 
edehctection for Agriculture and Horticulture, at Hamburg, 
and the Union of German Manufacturers and Dealers in Agri- 
cultural Machinery, an_ International Exhibition of all 
kinds of Agricultural and Garden Implements, will be held 
in Hamburg, Germany. It is well known that the endeavor 
of the above named Union has been to liberate manufac- 
turers from the necessity of sending their goods to all Ag- 
ricultural Exhibitions, whether large or small, enabling 
them thus to sell their manufactures at lower rates to the 
farmers. This result is intended to be obtained by limiting 
the number of exhibitions.to the.commercial, centers of the 
German Empire, to be perfodically repeated. For Northern 
Germany, Hamburg appears tobe the mest fayorable place, 
where the various railroads; ete., connect with the seaport, 
and this leads to the hopethat foreign nations will be repre- 
sented there, so that the farmers ana peasantry who will 
visit the exhibition may have the opportunity of witnessing 
a complete collection of all:kinds of tools for husbandry, 
and systems in all parts of the world. 

Plans and directions for sending to: these International 
Machinery Markets, will be sent, free of charge, from the of- 
fice of the undermentioned committee, 2 A B C strasse, 
Hamburg. The comiiittee for thé Intefnational Agricul- 
tural Machinery Exhibition at Hamburg, in 1878 :—ALB. 
VON OHLENDORFF, President; HERM. SCHEMMANN, 
Treasurer; Dr. RICHARD -SEELEMAN der; 
CLAUS OLDE, S.. MAGNUS, Engineer. HERRMANN.-H. 
BIEBER-T ATENBERG, G. F. SCHWABE-WALTERSHOF, 
COUNT VON HOLSTEIN-WATERNEVERSTORF, 'W., H. 
BOKELMANN, KI£L L. JOHANNSSEN-SOPHIENHOF, 
B. HENNEBERG-POPPENBUTTEL, Council; KUSTER- 
SILLIUM, Chief Steward; CREYDT-HARSTE, G. J. 
BOUR-GR.. WELTZIN, GRAF ZUR_ LIPPE-WRKISSEN: 
FELD, in Rostock. General Secretary PETERSEN, Olden- 
burg. Engineer KAYSER, Berlin, 


THE HARVEST OF 1878, 


For description of A Wonderfal Improvement in 
Harvesting Machinery, see page 400, October number 
American Agriculiurist. For further information address 
Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly; Champion Machine Co., and 
Warder, Mitchell & Co., of Springfield, O., and The Toronto 
Reaper and Mower Co., Toronto, Canada. 

















HEEBNER’S HORSE P¢ WER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to : 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co,, Pa, 


ADAMANT PLOWS 


contain all the most modern improvement 
to wit: Hard rane Tape sw ve tyr eanis 174 
Reversible Slip Points, which reduce ‘cost of, 
repairs and keep plow always ap. They 
excel in the three great points of a plow, viz: 
Scotring—-Lightnees of Draft—Perfect¥ittine 
Repairs.. All Sizes, Both Hands, Wood and 
Iron Beams. The Automatic Swivel Plow for Level Land 
and Side Hills. Rocking Teeth Smoothing Harrow and Best 
Wheel Harrow. Field Rollers. Allawance’made for Past 

NEW YORK P Co., 


Manufactured THE » 
& Beekman St., vy Works: Newark, N. J. ww 























YALE VERTICAL 
and Wale Vertical: E 
ilt and 
The Naas batt an bee aia 
The ale ertical Mill has an iron frame, and the: 
Keane ona or, quently” cn twatlp grow bate 
soeets. Sajuats le-balanced; Jong p At my best ar- 
rangements, and in every respect: it-is the cheapest’ mill 
ever offered. 
The Yale Vertical : 
economic: | for either land @ 
adapted to all farm 


.. We. also manufacture Horizontal 
Rubber aud Punehing lw Send for illustrated circular. YA 


Farmers Friend Grain 


































uide. Send for 
sis . Tlvstrated Cita. 
’ e 1zer ; logue & Price List. 
U. S. WIND EN- @ 
The quantity is.regulated with gear-wheels in a CONE, GINE & PUMP CO, 













so there are no loose wheels or movabic feeders, BATAVIA, Kang 
and it will sow any graifi perfectly and accurately. Co. inn. 

It has the best Spring Hoe, and every Drill has a A. B. GUNNISO 
Force-Feed Grass-Sceder, Patent Shifter, and “MARUFACTURER OF 
Surveyor free. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with description, prices, and a Cucumber We ; * 
Full Centennial Report, sent on application. Agents For Wells and. ied 


wanted in unoccupied territory, Address, stating where 
you saw this notice, 


FARMERS’ FRIEND MANUF’C.CO., 
Dayton, Ohio, p 


The Birdsell Clover Separator, 

















eae # : 
Seneca 
eis Bae 








would excel theirs, hug stood 

186? without being taken. They a 

ail kinds. St ptasapa,” ‘They sake 
of 8 : € 

Subsoilers Ditehing Pio v8. For 














THE CILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of fron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work ‘in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
plowman.can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
yanks, giving unbounded satisfac- 

ion. Gold Medal at IMlinois State 
trial 1874, and Indiana State trial 
ae f 1876, the two highest ever award- 

R. H. ALLRN & CO. 189 Water St, Now York 

. H. AP ‘Water St., New York, Agent. 

DEERE & CO.. Moline, Ills. Established 1817, Manufae- 
turers of Gang Plows, Cultivators, and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, especially adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 


STEDMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS, SHAFTING, PUL-~ 
LEYS, and HANGERS. HAY and 
COTTON PRESSES. 


Power Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
AURORA, INDIANA. 


POWER 


it! Cider and 











“if@4iWine Press 
Double Platform, 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 

PRESS 60., 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Paciti P iam, 


wrivem, Wells. and dling Lideadee -aaeee 
the established American Driven Well 
Patent, leased ge year to ‘ 


4 : ROOM Dil. 
& ; BRO.,.; 

















This mill fs the 
cheapest, _ most ties, by ¥ iiows. toh % 
durable and_ per- WM. De. 


fect iron feed mill 
ever offered. It 
is simple, easily 
managed, and.gan 
be rua by nd, 
Steaua, Water. or 
Horse power, The 
chilled iron plates 
have grinding sur- 
faces on both sides 
and can be re- 
Nae oy ral 
ng one set €q) 
to two on the old 
pe. An extra set 
ssent with every : 
machine, and the 
two sets'wi!l grind Four Thousand Bushels ot gooe t-eea. 
New plates can be nad for $1.25 per set. These mills are 
built wholly of iron, (except the Hopper,) arg, strong, effici- 
ent, and durable Thousands are in use on Stock Farms— 
every one giving excellent satisfaction. Every farmer 
shonid have one and grind ‘his own Feed : 

Send for Catalogue and Price List to ; 


U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Hl. 
Manutacturers of Halladay Standard Wind Milis. 


trom 30 Novelties free, 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ 2rsgis trom 80 or with a Hand-book invaluable to letter writers, ten 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- | Cents __ T. J_HASTINGS & CO., Worcester; Mass 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild and healthy. : Titles ON’T GO. WEST.—Maryland Farms on Navigable 
good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. Sait Water, and R. R.. very low. 12 hours from New 
Address C, KE, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. York. Write for catalogue. J. C. Plummer, Cambridge, Md, 





4 ' - AMBEECAN |. 
| Feed Cutter. 
gee taark et 
Straw, and ° 


; rn 

: yg a a 
Cotton Seed Huller 
AND FEED-MILL.COMBINED, . 
Een amt Qu 
we ee Pe. KAHNWeLL, 4 
, 120 Centre St. New Y. 
AGENTS LOOK! Catalogue of 44 
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‘ORANGE JUDD CO,, 245 Broadway, New York, 


80 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











TEAS REDUCED 


RE Ki BEST. 


Send pe pa Newt a 
THE GRE AMERICAS A COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643. 


1 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 
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Allen’s American Cattle............. $2.50 


Their History, Breeding, and Management. This 
book will be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the 
author in improving the character of Amcrican herds 
adds to the weight of his observations, and has cn- 
abled him to produce a work which will at once make 
good its claims-as a standard authority on the subject. 
An excéllent feature of the yolume is its orderly, me- 
thodical arrangement, condensing a great ‘variety of 
information into‘a comparatively small compass, and 
enabling the.reader to find the point om which he is 
seeking light; without: wasting his time in turning 
overrihe leaves. By Lewms'F. “Arcex. Iiustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, i 


Allen’s New American Farm Book...$2.50 
Allens American Farm Book, (the former edition of the 
present volume), has beeu one of the standard farmers’ 
hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book; bntas its author, Mr. R:L. Alien, could not give 
time to its revision, this was undertaken by his brether, 
Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer of Eric 
county, editor of thé American Shorthorn Herd-Book. 
The present dition of thé work is greatly enlarged, 
and full of sn¥zestions fromthe rich experience of its 
editor and reviser, and is called the NEW AMERI- 
CAN FARM BOOK. Originally by Rromarp L. At- 
LEN, Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Swine Husbandry-..--...........-..--- $1.75 


A Practical Mdnual for the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management of Swine, and the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of their Diseases. While written from a West- 
ern breeder's standpoint, the usefulness of the book 
is by no means limited to any section of the country. 
It is the fullest and freshest compendium relating to 
Swine Breeding yet offered. By F. D. Copurn, a 
Western Practical Farmer and Breeder. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt ot 
price by 





&" BOOK ACENTS TAKE NOTICE !_# 


BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 


New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 0, 
Hartford, Ct., Cinn., O., Chicago, Iil., Newark, N. J 


ORK D. AYS OF for GOD 


WwW vO RK mary clams beauty and 50 in thought, st 
and enraty! facts. Gives the very cream of Science, making 
its thrillin oe and bright gems honasehold treasures. 
Endorse Lak he Press and Clergy Everywhere. 

ANCE tor Agents. Sales immense. Sample 





i feat tong Circulars, and ‘Terms 


F 
J.C. McCURDY &CO., Publisnee Philadelphia, Pa. 
PROF. SCHEM’S HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 


or the conflict between Russia and Turkey is the Live 
book for Live agents, Has 700 octavo pages, 100 oR. 
ings of Barrrz , Fortresses, nerals, etc 

. Terms unequa AGENTS WANTED. Address 
“H. S. G@OODSPE 1D " CO. Rew 3 York, or Cincinnati, O. 


for the Million. Songs for Singers, Hymns 
for pint ied = Pieces for Pianists. Recreations 
for Teacher’suse, &c.,&c. $30.00 worth 
in the 12 monthly numbers of the FOLIO, 








the largest, cheapest, best and best known 
Misical Journal in A erica, Bedutifil Portraits, 
Musical News, Fashions, fon mots. 
year, Single” nanilers. 25 cents: Send for free 
Circulars. WHITE, SMITH & 9 
ton, Mass. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


A Domestic Journal of usetnl intorenajien. and Amusement. 
nly Cents a 
The best and cheapest paper ofits el: = sinthe world. Con- 
tains Tales, Sketches, Scientific Articles, Humorous Stories, 
Anecdotes, Recipes, etc., nae ete, Fors arco h aaa 
your address to PPY HOUR MPANY, 
Ane! 1 Chambers St., New Y ork. 


A RARE ans NCE FOR BUNERS. 
Pa teeits APY Gs of 5,000 Choice 
Books at 30:to $0 per cent below Publishers’ 
Send stam, aD for the best 
«ent, bangalns, books ever iosued, free, 5 
Poe 
201 Washington Sy opp. Od Soh Boston, Mase, 
MACIC 


Cold-Water 


Fountain Pen. 
Will outlast 12.steel pens. 






















This Pen writes without ink. 
Sample, oy a, 10 cents; <Sos 38 cones 12 dozen for $2.00. 
Also, dealers in Pens, Fencile, § Statior onery, andNovelty 
Goods. C CaTALOGUE Free. 


108 Bo th Novelty ¢ elphia. 





‘A Farmer's Magazine. 


For 27-100 of a cent per day, 8 1-2 cents 
a month, or $1 per year, 


Handsomely Ilustrated. For all farm parsene 

grain-growers, stock-raise att dairymen, and gill rested It in 
this great industry. For all who desire to J about ma- 
nures or seeeliness Shoe the Devt meen © | egos ractice, 


and all agric 7 \e 

Farmers Politics, on ology, Rural “Atehitecture, 

Window Gardening, etc. Send yA cents, or three postage 

stamps. for as mien number, jentific Farmer, 
Bosten or ask your Rew ler for it. 


Herald of Health for for 1878 


and 4‘%hack Nos. free Samples.10 cents. 
Eoting a 5 or eras ones self soas to main- 
— hea! ~t ae ~<C ver poeppiaios. aia ae — a 
epsia, their .t) aren ure, iene, 
$1000, Ril the above, $2. fr See Nov. ant Dee. 


Moriculturtet, IST v8 WOOD HOLBROOK i 
’ ew or ° 


STEEL PEN S, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Joun St., New Yore. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Capital, $200,000.00. Net Surplus, $189,315.03. Total poms 
~~ the securityof Policy holders "January ist, 1877, $1,0 
2.00. Insures only Farm Property and Residences ag: nk 
He and lightning: Takes no business risks. 


HULL & SCOTNEY. 


346 North Water St., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and. by een Dealers in Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
Lard, Tallow, Game, Pot: atoes, Apples, Hay, Grain, Flour, 
~_ Wool, Cotton, Peanuts, Broom Corn, Foreign and 

















Domestic Fruits.) Liberal Cash Advances made on 
all Shipments but perishable goods. Send for Price List, 
Stencil, &., Reference Cash, or we refer to any 


tesponsible House in our city. 











00 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto, 


én 

— tent 0,000 co soins hat San biaoe Dictionaries 
eden the ite States, re Oe ote RR “ ws 
a ecntalns 3000 2: nag nearly three times tien 
Me sale of Webster's 8 Dictionaries is 20 times as ia 
aS indispensable to every student of the the English pa be b 
ies . Wart Ch e "Dictionary used in in “the G Het 
Printias x Office | is Webster’s Unabrid Laken 
Published by G. & C. MER RIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THE “POULTRY WORLD," 


Hartford, Conn., is a success in its way, beyond viesaee, 
Vol. 7 begins Jan anuary, 1878. Order the best of poul month 
lies. It is original, fresh, and practical, sways. $1 

gay 3 7% cents extra gives every subscribe ri2s plendig 




















owl Chrom annually! Ever ultr’ 
— e ay excellent’ Monthly. he Now ery, Doultryman, should 
or 
The new Weekly *‘ American Poultry Yard 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 — st paid. 
papers to same address $2.00 as ot "both 
H.H. reaaara, Hartford, Conn. 
RD 25, i 2 wa ae name, Morpecs 
e an 
5c. Se. inne han p Pan ip erall say, — 
ORRILL, Fulton, N.Y 
10 Fine Mixed om with name, 35c. or 25 ite. 
Samples ve. 
“ W. SLOCUM & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
LARGE SBP CA S.  13c. in P, Oo, 
stamps, 25 N Ney Year ards, 20c. “Agente 
outfit, 0c, . C. COE & CO, BRISTOL, Conn. 
CARDS =n name. — Damask, Repp, Grane 
52 Diamond, &c., 10 cts., and 2 ct. stam Pls _ 
17 cts. NOVELTY CARD CO., " Walllugford: Gee Ct. 
50 Nice Cards,Plaid,Repp, Silk, Block,&c., with name, 18¢, 
Magic Cold Water aay 10c. each, or3tor <5c. Sample 
Pen & Holder, l5c. F. . Avstin & Co., North Haven, Ct. 
ELEGANT CARDS pene | ‘in gold, silver, or 
jet, 10c. . SPRING & CO., 





East Wallingtord, Conn. 





pane on them al Ae only 10 cents. 
t PRINTING CO., NorTHFORD, Conn. 


ELEGANT CARDS,no two alike, with name, 
= ag 20 Fine a 9 on 20 styles, 10c, ae . 
paid J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 8.¥ 


29 5 FASHIONABLE Ae no two alike, with 
nane;10c. ét acrott with name; 10c., post-paid. 
0. I. REED & CO., NAssav, N.Y. 


25 Snowflake Assorted Cards, 
(highly perfumed), with name, 10 cents, 
. Outfit, 10 cents, 
Stevens Bros,, No:thford, Ct. 


EVE 40 Blogant Vi Visiting Cards, 25 styles, A name, 10c. 


4 Qa with [aur Printed Visitin no two alike, 














tance cards, no two alike 
w IPERTAL CARD CO., Fair Haven, Conn. 


LOOK! LOOK}! Sarde tunes 


13c.. Samples 6c. J. hk. ANDREWS & CO.,; New Britain, Ct. 


YO UR 5 * 50 Mixed Cards 
Fun Cards, 10c. 
oF Oltntonyilie, Conn. : 

To introduce our.brand of, Razor 

‘a ma Toe cake galery wa se 

sampie two ocke le 

RB. OR 8 to any address, postage pald, for 

s cents. We use razor 

Pocket Knife warrant ¢ every blade, and will Te- 

for 50 Cents. Rawy. “Haves One blade, boy's 
knife, 25 cts; ladies pen Knives. 25 to - cts; extra thick 

blade pocket knife, 75cts.; penny pane and) hy tiree blade, 7 ct 

RAZOR STEEL ee KNIFE, 


HER & GROSH + Cutlers, 
pledo, Ohio. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. $1.50 
A now well known and standard work on Market and 
Family Gardening. It is finely illustrated, and is the 
first book of the kind prepared by a Market Gardener, 
in thiscountry. The author’s successful experience of 
more than twenty-five years, enables him to give a 
most valuable record. It is an original and purely 
American work, and not made up, as books on garden- 
ing too often are, by quotations from foreign authors. 
Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil 
to preparing the products for market. By PETER HEN- 
DERSON. Cloth, 12mo. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure.$1.50 
This work is prepared to meet the wants of the ama- 
teur in_in-door and ont-door gardening. It is one of 
the best guides to Window Gardening we know of. 
The work includes fruit, vegetable, and flower-garden- 
ing, greenhouses and graperies, window gardening, 
and Wardian cases. By PETER HENDERSON, author of 
‘“* Gardening for Profit’? and ‘‘ Practi¢al Floriculture.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 




















